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THE WANDERING YEARS.—1.-VI. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


** And tell of time what gifts for thee he bears, 
What griefs and wonders in the wandering years.” 


MEN should tell what they 
know. If my father had told 
me, at fifteen, a little of what he 
knew at fifty-five, he would 
have saved me a world of 
trouble and grief. He died, 
aged ninety-two, and he took 
all he knew with him. Re- 
membering his career, I feel 
he must have known a lot. 

God forbid that I should 
blame him. I expect I made 
it plain, early, that I thought 
I knew more than he did, and 
he probably felt that the only 
knowledge which really helps 
must be gained through per- 
sonal experience. 

My father was a Master 
Mariner. He learned his job 
aboard the Conway, in fore-and- 
aft schooners and in square- 


rigged ships. When he had 
command of a ship he liked to 
command her. He hated being 


led by the nose by a tugboat, 
or suffering the guidance of 
pilots. He once berthed his 
ship, under sail alone, along- 
side the wharf in San Francisco 
and got himself heavily fined 
by the port authorities for 
perpetrating this sailorly 
achievement and dodging the 
towage and pilotage charges. 
On occasions during the Boer 
War he piloted his transport 
Montrose himself, in waters 
where the taking of an official 
pilot was Strictly Compulsory. 
They tried to fine him again, 
of course; but you could not 
catch him in the same trap 
twice. He had taken pains 
to set himself above all pilots 
by this time. When they told 
him he had broken the pilotage 
laws and must suffer accord- 
ingly, he said, “‘ Not at all. 
I make the pilotage laws. I 
A 
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am a Brother of Trinity.”” He 
was, too. 

He had the face of a hanging 
judge, and, although he always 
called me Sonny, I was scared 
of him. He was a stranger to 
me. In the early days I saw 
him only for a day or two at 
long intervals, when he came 
home between voyages. Later 
on, when I went to sea myself, 
our visits home never coincided. 
When he retired and settled 
down in England, I was busy 
making my living in the Far 
East. 

I managed to get to his death- 
bed just in time to see the last 
of him. He opened his eyes 
and I said, “Do you know 
wholam?” Hesaid, “‘ Hullo, 
sonny! You here? Am I as 
ill as all that!” For a mo- 
ment his eyes widened; he 
saw clearly the implication of 
my presence. Then he said, 
** Ah, well,’’ and winked at me. 

He was a hard case. I do 
not think he was ever afraid 
of anything. I saw he was not 
afraid of death. 

I know he was not afraid of 
men. I have seen him clean 
up a fo’e’sle full of drunken 
and mutinous Liverpool-Irish 
firemen. And the biggest ship- 
owner in the world told me what 
my father said when he ap- 
plied to him for employment. 
The shipowner was that very 
tough and much feared per- 
sonage, Sir Alfred Jones, the 
head and fount of Elder, 
Dempster & Company. His 
biggest ship had been chartered 
by the Admiralty to transport 
troops to South Africa, and Sir 
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Alfred was looking for a suitable 
Master for her. Father ap- 
plied for the command. Said 
Sir Alfred, “‘ No. I don’t want 
any more of you damned tramp 
Skippers bothering me for this. 
job. No doubt you can handle 
sailors and firemen; but the 
Captain of Her Majesty’s Trans- 
port Montrose has got to be 
able to handle Generals and 
Admirals. Good morning.” 

My father took a seat. ‘ In 
that case, I’m the man you 
want,” said he. “My father 
was a Major-General and I 
never found any difficulty in 
handling him.”’ 

Sir Alfred said, ‘‘Oh. Well 
—I don’t know anything about 
you. I’ve got to have a Master 
I can absolutely trust, and I 
guess you take the usual rake- 
offs and graft like all the rest of 
’em.”’ 

“Not so far,’ my father 
answered. ‘ That may be duc 
to the fact that, up to the pres- 
ent, I’ve been part-owner of the 
ships I commanded, and it 
seems silly to rob oneself. But 
I will admit that, if you give 
me command of your ship and 
only pay me the miserable 
screw I hear you dole out to 
your other Masters, I shall be 
forced to accept all the bribes 
and illegal commissions I can 
get hold of. Good morning.” 

There was nothing petty about 
Sir Alfred, and he knew a 
good man when he met one. 
He gave my father command 
of the ship and, later, appointed 
him his Agent at The Cape. 

When my father felt himself 
growing too old and feeble 
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to run ships and men any more, 
he retired and took to fiying 
himself about in airplanes for a 
pastime. 

A tough man and wise; but 
I do wish he had thought to 
pass on a little of his hard- 
gained wisdom to his son. It 
saddens me to think he could, 
in a day, have told me of truths 
and falsities which it took me 
fifty years to find out for 
myself. Take, for example, this 
business of feeling fear. He 
had discovered its grave danger 
and absolute futility. If he 
had given me but one instance 
from his own experience of 
the way he countered fear, it 
would, I know, have sunk home 
in my mind; because the one 
thing I was certain of about my 
Old Man was that he never 
lied. If he had assured me 
that it was an absolute fact 
that every time he faced fear, 
fear invariably vanished, then 
I should have tried the experi- 
ment and saved myself half a 
lifetime of torture. I was grey- 
headed before I found out that 
Fear was a mortal coward, 
who scuttled under cover if 
stood up to, even by a tiny bird 
or a little child. I think my 
father might have told me of 
that truth and made me verify 
it. For it is so easy to confirm 
it—once you know. 

I shall return to this matter 
of fear and courage; it is 
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important and intensely inter- 
esting. My purpose _ now, 
though, is to explain why I 
am writing this chronicle; why 
I think it is worth the trouble 
of writing. It makes me sad 
to think my father died, letting 
everything he knew die with 
him; it seems to me such a 
waste of painfully acquired 
knowledge and experience. I 
think it is the duty of any 
fully matured person who has 
managed to live through life 
and achieve freedom and happi- 
ness, to tell how he did it. I 
have no son, and, on the whole, 
I am glad of it; but there are 
lots of other men’s sons about 
who will, I think, have to go 
through tougher times than I 
did. I propose to let them 
profit by my mistakes, if they 
want to. I have scrambled, 
struggled, ducked, slid, worked, 
shirked, schemed, sweated, and 
fought my way through a long- 
ish and varied sort of lifetime 
to a degree of independence 
and happiness with which I am 
almost content and which even 
makes some people envious. 
It was a long, tough job, but 
I have done it, without help 
from anybody (bar one). It 
is easy to learn from one’s own 
mistakes, but not so easy to 
profit by another’s. However, 
if any man’s son thinks my 
mistakes may help him, let him 
read on, and good luck to him. 


II. 


I propose to tell the truth 
in this chronicle, and nothing 


but the truth. I refuse, how- 
ever, to tell the whole truth for 
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. Various reasons, one of which is 
the complicated law of libel. 
Also, I have found that it is 
folly to hurt other people’s 
feelings, and I already have all 
the enemies I need to make 
life interesting. I propose, 
therefore, to sketch in some 
episodes with a light hand; 
otherwise I intend to tell the 
truth as I have seen it. 

I was given the beginnings of 
a middle-class, late-Victorian 
education ; which means I was 
sketchily and badly instructed 
in the business of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. There 
were a few futile trimmings 
(an unrelated bit of emasculated 
Greek history was one of them) ; 
but I can say I was practically 
uneducated when I left school. 
I was so ignorant that it took 
me twenty years to find out 
I was not educated, and I have 
been struggling hard to make 
good the deficiency ever since. 

Any gentle manners I may 
have were mainly acquired from 
a Great-Aunt of my father’s, 
who lived the last years of her 
immensely long life in our house. 
She was a grand old lady of pre- 
Victorian vintage, and when I 
compare her manner and 
manners with those of later 
generations I am forced to say 
that a lady really was a lady in 
her day. 

I remember my mother as a 
very pretty girl with a lovely 
voice. It may seem odd for a 
man to think of his mother as 
a girl; but my mother was 
married at sixteen, and when I 
was in my ’teens she was 
frequently taken for my sister. 
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Her education, being of the 
kind considered eminently suit- 
able for a mid-Victorian young 
lady, was even worse than mine. 
She, poor darling, believed her- 
self to have been well educated, 
because she had been told so. 
She loved music and her children 
and people generally, and being 
well dressed. She prided her- 
self upon a good taste about 
which I now have my sus- 
picions ; for, although she quite 
rightly and resolutely refused 
to desecrate the walls of her 
house with the curios my father 
brought home from foreign parts, 
yet her sensibilities were shocked 
by the honest and forthright 
manner in which my grand 
Great-great Aunt expressed her 
realistic self. 

My mother had been taught 
that it was in the worst possible 
taste to call a spade a spade, 
and she never questioned this 
teaching. I do not know what 
my great and magnificent Aunt 
may have been taught, but I do 
know she considered it more silly 
to allude to a spade as an im- 
plement employed by the vulgar 
for the purpose of digging than 
to call it a bloody shovel. A 
gentle and ineffective reproof 
was all I ever got from my 
mother when I misbehaved my- 
self; but if my great and splen- 
did Aunt considered I was not 
behaving like a gentleman, she 
would beat me _ efficaciously 
about the stern with her silver- 
mounted ebony walking - stick 
—and hurt my mother dread- 
fully. 

The truth is, that while my 
father did not tell me how 
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to tackle life, my mother did 
not know life had to be tackled. 
The effect on me was curious and 
deplorable. Until I reached my 
middle twenties I had no shadow 
of an idea that a man must make 
his own life. I took everything 
for granted, I believed every- 
thing I was told, and I thought 
everything that happened, just 
happened. 

It is difficult to express the 
state of my young mind, and I 
have done it badly. I must 
strive to make it more clear, 
for the state of my young mind 
is important. It is important, 
because I have since discovered 
it was the state of mind of most 
English boys of my class and 
generation. It was an immense 
handicap to us in our battle 
with life, and, through us, it 
handicapped the whole Nation. 

Yes. My youthful state of 
mind was important, all right. 
My elders and betters did not 
think so, and, later on, we all 
suffered from this grave mis- 
take. We are all suffering still. 

It is incredible what things 
I took for granted, owing to my 
innocence, ignorance, and other 
men’s lies. For example, I 
took the Great Western Railway 
for granted. I may have known 
it was not Created in the Begin- 
ning, but I by no means under- 
stood it existed solely through 
the labour of men’s brains 
and hands. To me it was as 
natural that there should be a 
Severn Tunnel as that there 
should be a River Severn. I 
imagine I judged everybody’s 
powers and capabilities by my 
own. 


My trouble was, I was never 
taught to make anything and 
I never saw anything being 
made. Iwas born and brought 
up in @ largish town where 
people handled many things 
but did not make anything. 
They handled bread, clothes, 
and furniture in shops; they 
drove horses and carts along 
the roads; they wrote figures 
in books in offices. Those were 
the sort of views I got of human 
activity and it is small wonder 
I took it for granted those were 
the only kinds of things people 
did. If I had been shown men 
growing wheat, weaving cloth, 
making roads, creating plans, 
and initiating enterprises, I 
should have learned more in one 
day than I did in all my futile 
school-days. 

My youthful ignorance was 
terrifying. It terrified me, at 
any rate. I could not turn 
off the bathroom tap one even- 
ing. It was merely @ worn 
washer, but I did not know that. 
I was gravely concerned about 
all that water streaming in- 
exorably from the tap. I could 
not stop it; my nurse could 
not stop it, nor could my mother. 
I was put to bed in a hysterical 
state to spend a sleepless night 
of horror. I knew it was only 
a question of time before the 
water drowned the house, 
drowned the town, drowned the 
world. My mother nearly 
killed me that time by failing 
to realise that a simple explana- 
tion of the functions of the 
town water supply and drain- 
age systems was well within the 
range of my understanding and 
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would have interested me very 
much. I do not think it was 
silly of me to be so frightened. 
It is natural for a child to 
believe that such vast and 
dimly comprehended things as a 
town’s water supply and drain- 
age system must be the work, 
not of Man, but of Nature. 

Now compare my state of 
mind with that of, say, an 
average American boy of my 
generation. I thought loaves 
of bread and railways were 
growths pretty well as natural 
as potatoes and forests, while 
he had seen men cutting down 
forests and making fields of 
corn and railways grow. One 
result of this is that when the 
man who was once that Ameri- 
can boy wanted a railway he 
set about making one, whereas 
my early ideas about railways 
rise up in my _ subconscious 
mind to this day and stultify 
my efforts and cause me to 
think that to want to make a 
railway is about as futile as to 
want to make a star. 

I repeat, my youthful state 
of mind was important to my 
country. I can illustrate this. 
Once upon a time I was con- 
nected with an English En- 
gineering Company. My Firm 
tendered for the supply of some 
£6,000,000 worth of hydro- 
electric machinery to a Foreign 
Government. I was on the 
spot and it fell to me to put 
the business through. It was 
big business. It meant wealth 
to many of my countrymen, 
and food, clothes, comfort, and 
relief from anxiety to some 
thousands of English people. 
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Our prices were as low as 
any of our competitors’, our 
machinery was better, and the 
business, therefore, was as good 
as ours. But I lost it. My 
Firm thought I lost it because 
I did not try hard enough, 
whereas I tried so hard I nearly 
killed myself and was reduced 
to a nervous wreck for a year. 
I failed because of the sub- 
conscious thought that it was 
not really possible for me to be 
the agent whereby great water- 
falls would be harnessed, 
a foreign countryside covered 


with a network of power 
lines, machinery in factories 
turned, and cities lit. I 


was conscious that I could 
effect all this; but inside me 
I knew it was fantastic. This 
was @ fatal handicap. 

I lost the business to a Swiss 
who had spent his youth making 
hydraulic turbines, and the rest 
of his life making the things 
work. It was a matter of 
course to him that a man could 
do anything—could even induce 
a Governor-General to take a 
bribe. This last was something 
I hesitated, for just half an 
hour too long, to put to the 
test. One of the few things 
I had been taught was that 
there are some things no gentle- 
man will do. This is true 
enough, but the teaching was 
misleading. I did not discover 
until too late that gentlemen 
are very rare in this world— 
and rarer still in the world of 
business. 

I had also been taught that 
such august Personages as 
Governors-General were hardly 
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mortal, and it requires nerve 
to attempt the greasing of the 
palms of the gods. I am not 
praising the nerve of my Swiss 
competitor. His parents had 
given him a utilitarian educa- 
tion and he believed every man 
had his price. 

If I had been taught, or 
shown, that a man can effect 
most things if only he sets about 
them with courage, judgment, 
and determination ; if, in other 
words, I had been given a real 
education, I might have done 
something worth while with my 
life, instead of wasting most of 
it before I discovered the truth 
for myself. Even after forty- 
five years of life I had not 
grasped the whole truth. An 
illuminating illustration of what 
I am trying to say is furnished, 
I think, by the following 
incident. 

I was invited by the owner of 
a famous ocean-racing yacht to 
join her for the 600-mile race 
around the Fastnet Rock. I 
had expended a good deal of 
thought and effort on the ocean- 
racing game and was by way 
of being considered an expert 
at it. The owner asked me to 
take charge of a watch. 

The race started from Cowes, 
and we were beating down 
Channel against a fresh south- 
westerly breeze, when the 
owner handed over the charge 
of the deck to me. He then 
went below, because he knew 
that when you do give a man 
charge of anything it is wise 
to give him sole charge. 

I set about my business, 
which was to make the yacht 
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sail her fastest and not waste a 
second of time or an inch of 
distance. The men of my 
watch were all first-class racing 
sailors, most of them being 
internationally known ocean- 
racing seamen, and we did 
everything possible, and some 
things a steamboat sailor would 
think impossible, to make the 
yacht go to her limit. She 
went very well, but I was not 
satisfied. I did not like the 
way her mainsail was setting. 

That sail was brand-new. 
It had been specially made for 
the race, but it did not quite 
fit. There was a flat place in 
it where there should have been 
@ curve, and some slack patches 
which should have been bar- 
tight. It was an enormous 
piece of canvas, set on a slender 
Marconi mast some eighty feet 
high. 

We struggled with that sail. 
I did everything I knew to 
make it set better. To be 
technical, we slacked up the 
tack, eased the boom lacing, 
hauled out the clew, and 
stretched the luff with the 
main halliards. This improved 
things a little, but, as every 
sailor knows, there is not much 
you can do to improve the 
Shape of an ill-cut sail while 
beating to windward during 
the actual progress of @ race. 
As I say, I did everything 
I could—everything I could 
think of. 

When I had finished fighting 
with that sail, the owner came 
up on deck and took a look 
around. Said he, “ I don’t like 
the way that mainsail’s setting.” 
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I said, “Nor do I; but 
we’ve done everything possible. 
There’s only one other thing 
anyone can do, and that’s to 
take the damn thing down 
and send it ashore to the man 
who made it and make him re- 
make it. I’ve done all J can.” 

The owner remained gazing 
at the sail. Presently he said, 
‘“* My father used to tell me no 
man ought to say he’s done all 
he can until he’s dead. There 
must be something else we can 

”? 

That eighty - foot Marconi 
mast was held in place by a net- 
work of steel wire shrouds and 
stays, stretched tight by means 
of powerful rigging - screws. 
Presently the owner began to 
turn those screws. He slacked 
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up some of the wires and 
tightened others. I said, ‘If 
you don’t look out you'll 
be twisting that mast out of 
shape.”’ 

“That’s what I’m trying to 
do,’”’ the owner answered. ‘‘We 
can’t make the sail fit the mast, 
or you’d have done it. So 
I’m altering the shape of the 
mast to make the mast fit the 
sail.’’ 

He did, too! When he had 
finished, that sail set perfectly. 
We won the race of course... . 
You cannot beat a man who 
never admits he has done all he 
can. To me, though, the sig- 
nificant point of this incident 
is that the owner should say, 
“My father used to _ tell 
ara 


Il. 


During the first half of my 
life, I realise now, I was as 
good as dead. Yes. I was 
dead. My mind was empty ; 
it contained, at any rate, no 
thought I could call my own. 
I was blind, too. I must have 
been stone-blind. How else was 
it possible to look point-blank 
at beauty and not see anything 
there? It merely makes my 
state more pathetic to remember 
that the machinery of my eyes 
was super-normal. I could see 
the veins in the topmost leaf 
of a tall tree, the shape of grains 
of dust, and the stars at mid- 
day. 

Thank heavens I was never 
absolutely deaf. I could hear 
music—provided it was created 


by human agency. I was con- 
scious, for example, of the 
music produced by playing 
Sebastian Bach’s Air for the 
G String on a ’cello; but it did 
not occur to me that there was 
music, let us say, in the “‘ sound 
of lake waters lapping on the 
shore.” ‘Music’ had _ either 
to be played or sung. My 
grand and Great Aunt used to 
read aloud, and beautifully, 
the Psalms, every morning be- 
fore breakfast. But I never 
heard that music. I only heard 
a lot of words. 

I have almost forgotten the 
state of my other senses. I 
could not have had any taste 
at all, for that is the sense 
which most needs educating. 
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I had a nose as sensitive as 
any dog’s, and it conveyed to 
me nothing, except that. some 
things stank and others did 
not. Certainly I was dead ! 

The truth is, my brains were 
all right, but they were as 
sterile as mud in a pot, which 
needs seeds sown in it before 
it can produce life and growth 
and bear flowers and fruit. 
Nobody sowed any seeds in my 
young mind. 

When I was fifteen years old 
I went to sea as an apprentice. 
This, in my day, was just 
about the worst thing that 
could happen to any boy’s 
mind and body. At the period 
of my life when I most needed 
instruction, good and plentiful 
food, and as much sleep as 
possible, I was launched into a 
life where no one had time to 
tell me anything, where I never 
had enough to eat or anything 
fit to eat, and where, for months 
on end, I was never allowed 
to sleep longer than three hours 
and thirty minutes. Under 
these conditions the mud in 
the pot dried up and cracked, 
and I think it is a wonder it 
did not turn into solid rock 
and remain barren for ever. 

During those years, I ranged 
all over this globe and saw less 
of it than a monkey in a travel- 
ling circus. 

I must not exaggerate, 
though. I remember I swore 
to tell the truth here. I lied 
when I wrote that during my 
sea apprenticeship nobody ever 
told me anything. The Mate 
of my first ship did tell me to 
coil all lines, except lead-lines, 


right-handed. I remember that; 
it was the one piece of positive 
instruction I received at sea. 
I got, of course, plenty of 
negative counsel. “‘ Don’t muck 
up that brush, boy! Clean 
the latrine with your hands. 
What d’you think you’ve got 
hands for?’ A lot of that 
sort of thing. 

And I did, perhaps, see more 
of the world than would have 
come to the attention of a 
circusmonkey. There wererare 
flashes of light, so vivid that 
even I could see them. I re- 
member steaming up a narrow 
river, (it must have been a 
channel of the Mississippi delta), 
under a burning sun, with 
crowds of laughing black men 
pelting the ship from both banks 
with a hail of golden oranges. 
The fruit was rotten ripe and 
burst on impact, until the ship 
was splashed with yellow sweet- 
ness from funnel-top to water- 
line and her scuppers ran liquid 
gold. A little of that sort of 
thing. 

If one lives long enough one 
learns, of course, whether 
taught or not; but the trouble 
is, the self-taught man takes 
so long to learn. He is dead 
before he finds out how to live, 
and by the time his mind comes 
to life his body is ripe for dying. 
But I was lucky. The War 
which brought death to so 
many, brought me to life. I 
had had to look death in the 
face before, but rarely and 
not for long. And _ those 
glimpses of Reality were too 
fleeting to make any lasting 
imprint on my encysted brain. 

AZ 
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I was flicked off a main upper 
t’gallant yard by a flapping 
sail, and made the beginnings 
of a hundred and fifty foot 
dive, head-first at a hardwood 
deck. I fell the length of the 
t’gallant mast, when the ship 
rolled her main-topmast-stay 
under me and I tobogganed 
down it on my chest, into the 
fore-top. One hears about 
miraculous escapes from death. 
IT had one. And the only effect 
it had on me was to make me 
wonder how I had managed 
to burn all the skin off 
both hands and to say to 
myself, ‘“ Well, anyhow,, this 
lets me off work for a day 
or two.” 

Once, for thirty hours, I 
thought I was going to be 
drowned. I was in an old, 
badly built and worse found 
schooner, which a prolonged 
and heavy gale was proving 
much too much for. Things 
were carrying away aloft, open- 
ing up below, and in a mess 
everywhere. Also it was freez- 
ing. When I got through that 
trouble I had only two thoughts 
in my alleged mind : something 
hot to eat and a place to sleep 
in where no one would tread 
on me. 

I have spent some minutes 
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down a dark lower hold, eluding 
@ mob of long-horned and 
hysterical cattle. I have had 
to tackle, in a cabin eight feet 
square, an enraged Mexican 
cattleman who was anxious to 
kill me with a pitchfork. I 
have had to undergo one or 
two more horrid experiences of 
that sort. They filled me with 
terror for a time, but that 
was all. 

The War was different. It 
filled me with terror, too, of 
course. But it did more. It 
forced me to ask myself ques- 
tions and strive to think of 
answers—true answers. I will 
try to tell of these questions and 
the answers I worked out ; but 
what I want to explain here is 
that the War changed me as 
completely, if not as quickly, 
as a loud noise will change a 
snoring sleeper into a conscious 
human being with every sense 
alert. 

I was born on Vimy Ridge, at 
the age of thirty, during a long 
and intense bombardment. 

That fact is the only interest- 
ing thing about me. To make 
the thing clear it is necessary, 
unfortunately, to show what 
sort of a creature I was and the 
kind of existence I led before I 
came to life on Vimy Ridge. 


IV. 


When I look back at the 
thing I once was, I am mightily 
sorry for it. A poor, pathetic, 
cock-sure, ignorant lout; that 
was me. I thought myself no 
end of a fellow. 


I must have been a fairly 
good specimen of young human 
animal. My sight and sense 
of smell were abnormal; I 
could run faster than any of the 
boys of my own age, and I was 
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apt to hit anything at which I 
threw a stone or a ball. But 
that was as far as I went. 
There was nothing else to me. 
I did not know enough to use 
any brains I may have had in 
those days. I was conceited. 
I took all the credit to myself 
for powers which I owed solely 
to nature. 

It is amusing and instructive 
to note that at thirty-five, 
when age and the War had 
worn away a deal of my nerve 
and strength, I played a far 
more effective game of Rugby 
football with the help of my 
brains, than ever I did at twenty- 
five in the prime of my vigour. 

At school I shied away from 
anything which required mental 
effort, and, a8 one consequence 
of this, I was told I had a 
dreadfully bad memory. I be- 
lieved this lie and suffered for 
many years under the belief 
that I must not trust my 
memory. This was a big handi- 
cap and a big nuisance. It was 
a long and troubled time before 
I found out for myself the truth 
I should have been told when a 
child. The truth is that no one, 
bar a freak, is born with a good 
or a bad memory. I know now 
it is possible to remember any- 
thing for any length of time, 
provided a great enough effort 
be made to impress the thing 
to be remembered on the mind. 
This saves work, too. The in- 
dolent would do well to grasp 
the fact that it is far harder to 
dig up a faint impression out 
of the mind than to plant that 
impression well in there in the 
first place. 


I never forget anything I 
want to remember nowadays. 
This is easy. I pretend my 
memory is a vast, sandy plain. 
If anything comes into my 
mind which I do not want to 
remember, I drop it on the 
plain, anywhere, and the sand 
drifts over it, buries it, and 
makes all smooth again. If 
there is anything I want to 
remember, I choose a good site 
for it on the plain, and mark 
the place. If the thing is 
something I must remember 
at all costs, I build a beacon 
pile over it and surmount it 
with a suitable sign, notice, or 
device. When I want that 
thing again, I do not have 
to search long or far before 
I find it. 

The difference in the quality 
of my memory before and after 
1916 is amazing. I would like 
to remember the name of that 
girl I thought I was so desper- 
ately in love with in 1913 ; but 
I tell myself that that was B.V. 
(Before Vimy) and give it up 
as hopeless. 

I have just set myself the 
task of remembering the name 
of a complete stranger who 
introduced himself to me aboard 
a train, in 1919 A.V., in the 
middle of Nebraska. He got 
on my train at one station and 
off at the next. He told me 
his name, said he travelled about 
the Middle West selling cotton 
piece goods, and informed me 
he had suspicions concerning 
his wife’s behaviour during his 
absences from home. He asked 
me what I would advise him to 
do about it. That is the first 
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and last I ever saw or heard of 
him—thank heavens ! 

I buried that man in my 
sandy plain, and, just for a joke, 
erected over him a tombstone, 
suitably inscribed. I can see 
that tombstone now. 


I planted that thing in my 
mind nineteen years ago. 
Homer P. Sachs was that man’s 
name, all right. I would bet 
£100 on it. (I do hope Mr 
Sachs does not happen to read 
this !) 

It makes me sad and savage 
to think of those totally wasted 
years when I was stone dead 
from the eyebrows up. The 
things I have seen—and not 
looked at! I know I used to 
see the stars in sunlight. I 
used to boast and blow to all 
and sundry about this extra- 
ordinary gift of mine. (I called 
the gift my ‘ power,’ though, 
in those days.) The day sky 
must have been a wonderful 
and lovely sight and I would 
give up a year of my life if I 
could recollect and describe it. 
And I recollect nothing but the 
bare fact. All I saw was that 
I could see what no one else 
could. Pathetic fool! I saw 
nothing else. And now I have 
to wear glasses to see anything. 

In my young days at sea I 
must have seen a great deal 
more than, let us say, John 
Masefield saw and described 
in “The Dauber,’ because I 
passed more days at sea and 
fared a great deal farther. Yet 
I registered and remember 
nothing at all. Or nearly 
nothing. By dint of great effort 
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I do remember a thing or two. 
A thing or two! And I sailed 
over all the seas of all the world ! 

Tremember a frightened child, 
clinging to a steel ladder and 
gazing at the blue dise of the 
sun seen through a translucent 
wave crest that towered an un- 
believable height above a teak 
handrail. The wave top was 
clear green and there was the 
black silhouette of a fish swim- 
ming in it. That must have 
been a steamer’s poop ladder 
to which I was clinging. My 
first voyage was in a steamer. 
And now it all comes back... . 

That was my first voyage. 
The Mate had sent me aft to 
read the taffrail log. With the 
sun where it was, it must have 
been eight bells in the afternoon 
watch, with the ship on an 
easterly course. I remember 
that gale now. It was my first 
gale. It blew like fury out of 
a cloudless sky and I was 
afraid to venture out on to the 
bare poop deck to read the 
log. I was not afraid of the 
size of the following seas, I 
was afraid of their awesome 
roaring. It was then I saw the 
blue sun. It was bright, light 
blue. And the fish was small, 
about the size of a herring. It 
was very clear cut against the 
sky, with the sun below it. 

I did not get that log reading. 
That wave pooped us, and when 
I came to I was mixed up with 
the gears of one of the after-deck 
winches. I should have been 
killed, but I do not remember 
being hurt. I remember the 
Mate, though; a small, dark 
man called Jones. A _ tough 
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customer. When he found lL 
had not read the log, he sent 
me aft again to do it. 

I remember sitting astride 
the main yard-arm of a ship 
becalmed in fierce heat. She 
was rolling heavily, swung by 
enormous swells. Could those 
swells have been as big as I 
remember them? I remember 
each one blotting out the horizon 
and an appreciable portion of 
the sky. 

I forget what job I was doing 
up there, but I was sitting 
astride the extreme end of the 
yard, facing outwards. At one 
moment my yard-arm would 
be pointing at the sky, and at 
the next it would make a 


swinging stab at the sea. It 
was like sitting on the point of 
an enormous pickaxe, and I sat 
there, enjoying the performance. 


But, suddenly, my pleasure 
changed to fear. An incidence 
of roll and swell swung my 
yard up almost to the per- 
pendicular, and I clasped my 
arms around the spar to stop 
myself being flung away. The 
reverse roll was swift and vio- 
lent. Around and down swung 
my yard-arm, so quickly that 
I felt the air whistle past. I 
saw that if I was plunged head- 
first at that speed into the water 
I was a dead boy. Down 
speared the yard and a@ swell 
rose up to meet it—and I 
stretched out my hand to push 
the ship back, to push the sea 
away. A pathetic gesture. But 
as I made it, the ship checked 
her roll and righted. And I 
looked at my outstretched hand 
and saw the palm of it was wet. 
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1 had touched the Face of the 
Deep and I was filled with awe. 
Then the Mate spoiled it all by 
bawling at me to get a bloody 
grease-pot and stop that bloody 
topsail sheet from bloody-well 
squeaking. 

Perhaps I may, after all, 
have got more education in 
those days than I think I did. 

I still think, though, that that 
sea life was bad for a growing 
boy. I do not blame the sea, 
or the seamen, and certainly 
not the ships. I blame the 
shipowners; the landlubbers 
who owned those sailing vessels 
in which I was unfortunate 
enough to go to sea. Those 
men were money-grubbers and 
not muchelse. They weremean 
to their ships and to their 
men. Their ships were ill-found 
and under-manned ; their men 
were starved and under-paid. 
I suppose the owners made 
money. Their ships are all gone 
now, their Companies are dead, 
and the owners are dead, too; 
every one of them. I hope they 
burned slowly. 

I know nothing, personally, 
of so-called coffin ships, al- 
though I believe that creatures 
did actually exist, in my time, 
who sent ill-found ships to sea 
in the hope and expectation that 
their loss would enable them to 
pocket the insurance money. 
My owners were not as bad as 
that. They were merely mean. 
They grudged their ships 
essential stores and their men 
sufficient food. I have served 
in hungry ships where starva- 
tion forced good boys to steal ; 
in under-manned ships where 
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unceasing overwork and lack of 
sleep drove good men to mutiny. 
I have served in ships so ill- 
found that they turned good 
officers into murderers. 

That statement may need ex- 
planation. I remember a little 
British barque, very fast and a 
fine sea-boat, with hardly a rope 
aloft that a man could trust his 
life to. There was more rust 
than steel in her foot-ropes and 
no spare wire aboard. (A foot- 
rope is what you have to stand 
on when handling. sail aloft.) 
I was steering that barque 
before a rising gale, when I 
heard her Master say to the 
Mate, ‘‘ We’ll have to stow that 
mainsail. It’ll need beef in 
this wind. Call all hands.” 

The Mate said, “ Ay, ay, 
sir. But I wouldn’t like to 
see the weight of four men on 
that foot-rope, let alone all 
hands.”” And the Old Man 
answered, “I know, but if we 
don’t get the sail off her quick, 
itll carry away every blasted 
rotten piece of gear aboard of 
us and the masts’ll go, and then 
we'll all be for it anyway. 
We’ve got to chance that foot- 
rope. Call all hands.” 

The hands knew all about 
that foot-rope, and no man put 
a foot on it. They lay on their 
bellies across the yard, ad- 
hering there, apparently, by 
power of faith and suction. 
It was the weather sheet that 
carried away that time. The 
sail gave three flaps and dis- 
integrated, but not before it 
had flicked two men off the 
yard. One went straight over- 
board, and that was the end of 
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him; but the other one fell 
head-first on to the belaying- 
pins in the fife-rail and made 
such a nasty mess that no one 
could bear to look at it, so we 
put it over the side, quick. 
For the rest of that passage 
the officers were scared to give 
an order and the men were 
afraid to obey them. It was 
pure Hell. The Old Man could 
not face the prospect of another 
passage under these conditions, 
and when, by the Grace of God, 
we reached Port Elizabeth, he 
pledged the owner’s credit and 
bought some new lines and wire. 
We got the ship home, thanks to 
the new gear, and the owner 
promptly sacked the Old Man 
for incurring unauthorised and 
unnecessary expenses. 

A lot of sentimental rubbish 
has been written and is being 
written about sailing vessels. 
The bulk of this tripe is per- 
petrated by people who have 
never had to hang on by their 
navels to an upper topsail 
yard in a breeze of wind. The 
rest of the stuff is written by 
men who, obviously, were luckier 
in their owners than I ever was. 

Let there be no mistake. 
I consider the sailing ship, in 
her prime, was one of the 
loveliest and most efficient things 


man ever fashioned. The ships 
were all right. Joseph Conrad 
was @ fine seaman. He said, 


‘Ships are all right; it’s the 
men in ’em.” His day was a 
little before mine. In my day 
there was more competition 
from steamers and it was a case 
of “Ships are all right; it’s 
the men who own ’em.” 
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I can understand that the 
owners of sailing vessels had to 
cut things fine if they wished 
to keep their ships at sea in 
competition with the steamers ; 
but it seems to me that when 


Vv. 


The boys I was shipmates 
with in sail had been sent to sea 
because their parents did not 
know what else to do with 
them. They paid a premium 
to the shipowner, who bound 
himself to teach the boys their 
profession and who did nothing 
of the kind. The owner got 
the money and a boy to work 
for him for nothing. No at- 
tempt was made to teach any 
of the boys I knew anything 
whatsoever. We had to work 
a minimum of twelve hours a 
day and do a man’s work as 
well as all the dirty jobs no 
man would put his hand to. 
We were the ship’s scullions ; 
the owner’s slaves. 

We absorbed some know- 
ledge of seamanship somehow. 
I taught myself to steer a com- 
pass course and acquired the 
art of sailing a ship by the 
wind. In my first ship, the 
handling of the royals aloft 
was considered a boy’s job. 
One royal, one boy. A royal 
is a ship’s highest sail. It was 
also the smallest squaresail ; 
but there can be a rare lot of 
royal flying about, if you are a 
tired, hungry lad up aloft on 
@ royal yard all by yourself 
in the dark and the wind, 
especially if some lubber has 


cutting things fine means cut- 
ting short other men’s food 
and cutting short other men’s 
lives, it is high time to cut 
your own monetary loss and 
get out of a dead business. 


let go both sheets with a run. 
The world seemed full of slat- 
ting, slashing canvas on such 
occasions. Bat you had to 
tame it, and make a good stow 
of it too, or up aloft you went 
again, with the toe of the 
Mate’s boot to give you a flying 
start. Thus were we taught, 
but by no means by intention. 

That sort of treatment hard- 
ened us, all right ; but I doubt 
if you do a boy any good by 
making him tootough. Itmade 
a Savage of me. I know, now, 
that gentleness is one of the 
prime virtues; but I thought, 
then, that a gentle man was a 
poor fish and, probably, a 
coward. Even now, when I 
have a difference of opinion 
with anyone, I have to fight 
hard against the engrained and 
erroneous conviction that it is 
better to knock his teeth down 
his throat than to argue with 
him. Failure to realise the 
folly of such brute-like behaviour 
has caused me a world of 
trouble in my time, and on 
more than one occasion I have, 
I am glad to say, been made to 
swallow some of my own teeth 
by deceitfully gentle persons. 
(This leads me to make a side 
remark, which may prove useful 
to some other man’s son. Be- 
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ware of little, meek, sandy- 
haired men with pale-blue eyes. 
I find this type of person is apt 
to blaze up suddenly and sur- 
prisingly and fight like its weight 
in wild cats. I have met three 
such men. Two of them left 
marks on me which I shall be 
buried with. The third was a 
friend of mine, thank heavens !) 

Hard work is supposed to be 
good for a boy. But never 
work a boy too hard or too long, 
unless you want to make him 
hate all work for the rest of his 
life. I like to work, especially 
with my hands, but I was 
worked so hard at sea in my 
middle ’teens that I never got 
over it. Ever afterwards, when 
I saw a job of work ahead of 
me I did my best to dodge it. 
I do still. 

Boys never work nowadays. 
They do not know the meaning 
of the word. This may be a 
good thing. Curiosity may 
cause them to tackle a long, 
tough job when they become 
men, just to see what it feels like. 

But toil has been banished 
from the sea, these days. 
Machines do all the toil. It 
is a good thing. Toil has been 
sanctified, but toil, in truth, is 
evil. I remember with delight 
how I first washed down the 
decks of a steamer. Washing 
the deck of a sailing vessel was 
real toil. I have spent hun- 
dreds of back- breaking and 
futile hours, hauling buckets of 
water up the high sides of ships 
and flinging it on deck and 
brushing it overboard again. 
Aboard a steamer this job is 
mere play ; you twiddle a hose 
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about and eliectively abolish all 
dirt with a high-pressure jet of 
water. 

When I was in sail I despised 
all steamboat men, because I 
had heard old shell-backs re- 
mark that when they grew too 
decrepit to go to sea any more 
they would get a job aboard 
a steamer. When I got home 
one day from a long, hard 
voyage, my mother said, ‘* Don’t 
unpack your things, dear, be- 
cause you’ve got to leave for 
Avonmouth tonight to join a 
ship called the Memnon.”’ 

Avonmouth in those days 
was just a dock and nothing 
much else. When I arrived 
there I looked around for some 
tall spars and yards, but there 
were none. The dock contained 
nothing but steamers, and one 
of them was named Memnon. 
I was bitterly shocked and 
surprised. 

I ventured aboard and timidly 
asked a uniformed quarter- 
master where I could find the 
Mate. ‘Chief Officer’s in his 
cabin, sir,” the man answered. 
“This way, sir. Let me carry 
your bag.”’ I nearly fell down 
dead. 

The Chief Officer was arrayed 
in gold braid and brass buttons. 
“You'll be young Martyr,’’ he 
said. And he smiled at me and 
shook me by the hand. I did 
fall down dead that time. 
‘“‘How’s your father?’ he 
went on. “My name’s Davis. 
I hope you'll give my respects 
to your father when you write 
him next. Now, you’ve been 
travelling all night and you'll 
be tired. Your cabin’s the 
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fourth door along this alleyway. 
I hope you'll find it comfort- 
able.”’ 

Comfortable! That cabin 
had two bunks, a settee, and 
@ wash-basin. And electric 
light! Luxury indescribable. 
It also contained a young gentle- 
man in pyjamas who grinned 
at me. Then he burst out 
laughing. “ It’s your face,’’ he 
explained. “ You look as if 
you’d seen @ miracle. What's 
up?” 

‘“‘T’m the new apprentice,” I 
said. ‘And the Mate shook 
hands with me !”’ 

The young gentleman gazed 
at me for a while and then 
burst out laughing again. 
“Trust Davis to look after 
himself. The soapy old swine. 
Yowre in luck. If only my 
father was Marine Superintend- 
ent of this Line!” 

I must have looked blank, for 
presently he cried, ‘‘ Don’t you 
know your father is Marine 
Super of this Company ? ”’ 

I said I did not and asked 
what Company it was. And 
the young man _ exclaimed, 
“Why! E.D., of course. Elder, 
Dempster. May I be everlast- 
ingly damned if ever I heard 
the like ! ”’ 

My father never told me 
why he had me shifted out of 
sail into steam. He may have 
thought that, as I would have 
to serve in steamers eventually, 
I might as well learn my job 
on one. But I learnt even less 
aboard steamers than I did in 
sail. 

I cleaned the Memnon’s brass- 
work, knocked the rust off her 


plates with a chipping hammer, 
and slapped paint on her from 
time to time. I cannot re- 
member doing anything else 
except oil the patent log. I 
got plenty to eat, though. Sir 
Alfred Jones was not the 
sort of man to make money 
by starving boys. In Elder, 
Dempster’s ships the appren- 
tices ate in the saloon. 

My first voyage in the Mem- 
non was to Three Rivers via 
the Straits of Belle Isle. I 
stood watch-and-watch with the 
other apprentice; four hours 
on and four off. By day we 
chipped and painted, and at 
night we stood by on the bridge 
and made the Mates’ coffee. 
A futile life. 

On this voyage I committed 
my first mutiny and saw my 
first iceberg. The berg was a 
big one for the North Atlantic, 
and it disclosed itself to my 
amazed eyes when I went up 
on the bridge to strike eight 
bells. I was so thrilled by 
the sight that I cried out, ‘‘ Oh, 
sir, look! There’s an iceberg.” 

The Old Man gave me a dis- 
dainful glance. He said, “ Give 
that damned boy something to 
do, Mr Davis, to keep his silly 
mouth shut.” I felt hurt and 
deflated. I did not know the 
Old Man had seen hundreds of 
bergs, had been looking at this 
one for the last half-hour, and 
that he feared and hated ice. 
His scorn made me angry and 
I must have looked it. The 
Old Man, his nerves all on edge, 
suddenly blew up. He flew 
at me. In self-defence I aimed 
a blow at him, which fortun- 
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ately missed. He then knocked 
me down the bridge ladder. 

That might have been a 
serious business for me if more 
pressing matters had not arisen 
to occupy the Old Man’s full 
attention. When I hit the deck 
a fog shut down on the ship 
so suddenly that I thought 
something had happened to my 
eyes. I heard the Old Man 
cry, “ Hullo! What this? Ring 
Slow on the engines and blow 
the whistle.” Then the wind 
began to blow. I have never 
seen thick fog with a hard wind 
before or since, but that was 
what happened that time. 

Then the Mate sang out, 
‘‘ Port! Hard-a-port. There’s 
ice right under the bow.” I 
saw that berg pass. It was 
about the size of a haystack 
aud so close that I could smell it. 


The Old Man ran to one wing 
of the bridge and the Mate 


watched from the other. Then 
Davis shouted, ‘ Starboard, 
hard! There’s another lump 
ahead.”” And the Old Man 
bawled, “No. Port! Hard 
over. Youcan’t starboard ; it’s 
all ice on this side.”’ It was, 
too. The bank of fog we had 
steamed into was solid with 
small bergs. They probably 
caused the fog. They were 
small, but one touch from any 
one of them would have 
sunk us. 

The Old Man shouted, “ Full 
astern! Where’s that boy? 
Jump up here and stand by the 
telegraph.”’ I jumped. For 
the next few hours we had a bad 
time. The wind blew harder 
and harder, the sea got up, the 
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fog held, and there was ice 
everywhere. The little bergs 
came surging at us from all 
directions and the ship was 
light and hard to manage in 
that wind and sea. It was 
“Full ahead; hard -a- star- 
board” and “ Full astern; hard- 
a-port ”’ continually. The Old 
Man and the Mate did well. 
They made the engines play 
tunes and the ship dance. They 
twisted and wriggled her out 
from all sorts of impossible 
positions. 

All this made the hand at the 
wheel sweat. It even made 
me sweat, working the engine 
telegraph. The four of us up 
there on the bridge became a 
sort of inspired team. The 
officers had to think quickly 
and give the right orders without 
a second’s hesitation. Some- 
times they gave different orders 
at once, according to what they 
could see of the ice on their 
different sides of the bridge, 
and the man at the wheel and 
I had to make the best we could 
of it. One mistake and we 
would have been done for. I 
have never been in such a 
ticklish situation before or since. 

I remember the Second Mate 
materialising. He wanted to 
displace me at the telegraph ; 
but the Old Man waved him 
away. That was no time for 
Swapping horses. At the end 
of two hours a quartermaster 
tried to relieve the A.B. at the 
wheel, who cried, ‘‘Go away. 
Don’t touch it. Don’t talk 
to me. I’ve got the hang of 
the old bitch. Starboard! A 
touch to starboard it is, sir. 
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It there’s any man who can 
steer her out of this, now, it’s 
me. Steady! Steady it is, sir. 
Go away, for God’s sake ! ”’ 

We had about six hours of 
that, and then the fog lifted 
to show us clear water ahead. 
We manceuvred the ship into 
it, and the Old Man stretched 
himself and gave a big sigh. He 
said, ‘‘ Full speed ahead. Steer 
west. Relieve the wheel. You 
did well, Armstrong. There’s a 


bottle of waisky on the wash- 
stand in my cabin. Go and 
take it. You’ve earned it. And 
you, boy; you’ve got a black 
eye. The best thing we can 
do is to forget how you got it. 
You go and turn in.” 

I said, “‘ Ay, ay, sir. Thank 
you.” And I went below and 
turned in. They let me sleep 
for six hours—the longest spell 
of unbroken sleep I ever had 
during @ passage at sea. 


VI. 


I completely wasted that part 
of my life I spent at sea in 
steamers. My mind became 
well and truly encysted. I did 
not think or read or do any- 
thing, except exist and chip 
rust off steel plates and paint 
them. I was carried all over 
the world and entered hundreds 
of ports, all different—and all 
the same as far as my memory 
is concerned. Lorenzo Marques 
and Vladivostock must be very 
different - looking and feeling 
places, yet they look alike and 
feel alike in my mind’s eye. 
Just ports. Quays with cranes 
on them. 

The only ports with any power 
to make an impression on my 
embogged memory were Quebec 
and Cape Town. Something 
of Quebec reached through to 
me, and stuck. Quebec, to 
me, is not cranes on @ quay, but 
@ great palace poised above a 
precipice. I have seen photo- 
graphs since ; an hotel perched 
on a cliff. But in my memory 
it makes a very splendid picture, 


and I think it must have been 
the name of the place that 
struck fire out of my mud-filled 
skull. I discovered later how 
greatly I can be impressed by 
the sound of words. The name 
of that building was The Chat- 
eau Frontenac. 

Table Mountain has nothing 
to do with my first memory 
of Table Bay. It will show 
what my mind was like when I 
say I do not remember seeing 
Table Mountain. What I did 
see was an immense Bay, 
crowded with a surprising multi- 
tude of ships. That was during 
the Boer War. My ship was 
full of troops and general cargo, 
and we mancuvred her for 
hours all over the face of the 
Bay, looking for a clear berth 
where we could anchor. And 
there was no clear berth. All 
the ships in the world were 
anchored there, and we had 
to steam out into the South 
Atlantic Ocean before we could 
find room to bring up. 

I will tell what I think is a 
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funny tale about the Master of 
that ship. He was a fine, big, 
tough man, very scornful of all 
convention. He seldom wore 
anything except a pair of 
pyjama trousers, with one leg 
rolled up to the knee and the 
bottom of the other leg slipping 
down over his carpet slippers. 
He was known throughout the 
Company as Dirty Jones. 

When Dirty Jones had 
anchored his ship as near to 
Cape Town as he could get 
her, my father (who was then 
the Company’s Agent in South 
Africa) came off in his launch. 
Before he went ashore again 
he said, ‘‘ Now look here, Jones. 
I don’t care if you run your 
ship stark naked, but you’ve 
got to go ashore now and report 
your arrival, officially, to the 
Senior Naval Officer. And the 
S.N.O. here is Admiral Sir 
Edward Chichester. He is a 
strict disciplinarian and if he 
considers you are improperly 
dressed when you appear before 
him, he’ll have you shot, or, 
what’s worse, he’ll make me 
fire you. So spruce yourself 
up.” 

Dirty Jones took me ashore 
to carry his bag. I am thank- 
ful he did, otherwise this yarn 
might have been lost to pos- 
terity. He had shed his dis- 
reputable pants and arrayed 
himself in the full-dress uniform 
of an Elder, Dempster Captain ; 
gold oak leaves round the peak 
of his cap and four gold bands 
with twiddles on each sleeve 
of his flowing frock-coat, &c., 
&e. 

When our launch got well 
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away from the ship he un- 
wrapped a sword, with its 
scabbard and belt, from a piece 
of newspaper, and donned it. 
He saw me eyeing all this, and 
grinned. “I don’t often doll 
up,” said he. “ But when I 
do I make a job of it. I 
borrowed the Major’s sword, and, 
if this Admiral Sir Blooming 
Bilgewater gets too damned 
Navy for me, I'll give him a 
poke in the eye with it.” 

I clung close to my Captain’s 
heels when we got ashore, be- 
cause I did not intend to miss 
any of the proceedings if I 
could help it. I even dared to 
venture behind him into the 
Admiral’s office. Sir Edward 
was seated at his desk, intently 
reading a document. He did 
not look up as we entered, but 
made a polite and apologetic 
motion with a hand which 
said, plainly, ‘‘ Excuse me a 
moment.” 

If Dirty Jones saw that 
courtly gesture, he ignored it. 
He came to attention before Sir 
Edward with a tremendous 
stamp of both feet and saluted 
with a most exaggerated flourish. 

Sir Edward looked up with a 
start. He was surprised. ‘“‘ My 
God!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Who’s 
this ? ’’ 

“1,” answered Dirty Jones, 
“am the Captain of Her 
Majesty’s Transport, Montfort, 
reporting my arrival.’ 

The Admiral’s eye hardened. 
‘Oh, you are, are you?” he 
said. ‘* Then kindly return on 
board your ship and inform her 
Master that I wish to see him, 
immediately—in mufti.”’ 
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I fled. Dirty Jones crawled 
out after me. On our way back 
to the ship he was very silent ; 
which was unlike him.  Pres- 
ently he unbuckled the Major’s 
sword and hurled it overboard. 
He eyed me. “ For two pins,” 
he said, “I would let him 
see mein mufti. I guess pyjama 
pants are mufti, all right. By 
Gum! [’m tempted! But I 
mustn’t forget I’m married, 
with seven kids, all girls. And 
that old (beggar) is the toughest 
man I’ve ever met. And he’s 
an Admiral. And it’s war-time. 
It’s a crying pity, but I think 
I'll make it a bowler hat 
and @ blue serge suit. And 
if a single word of this ever 
gets out Tl skin and boil 
you. You’re the only witness, 
remember ! ”’ 

Captain Jones is still alive. 
He is twice my weight, but also 
twice my age, nearly. So I 
expect I can run faster than 
he can. I, therefore, have 
decided to risk it. 

We made the round of the 
South African ports that voy- 
age: Cape Town, Port Eliza- 


beth, East London, and Durban. 
The congestion prevailing at all 
of them was terrific. We waited 
outside each port for weeks 
before we could get a dis- 
charging berth. We were 
nearly three months on the 
coast, trying to discharge about 
two thousand tons of cargo. 
All the other ships (and there 
were hundreds of them) were in 
the same fix, and the demurrage 
paid by the Government must 
have run into millions. The 
Boers came best out of that 
business. They may have lost 
the war; but they got their 
country back and made a fresh 
start, while we are paying for 
that war still. Woe to the 
conquerors ! 

I have just been filling in my 
Income Tax Return. This 
forces me to remark, in paren- 
thesis, that the best paying 
business I know of is to pro- 
voke a war and then lose. We 
took great pains to win the 
Great War. How silly of us! 
Are the Germans paying interest 
on War Debts today? I know 
IT am. 


(To be continued.) 








A SPORTING CHANCE. 


BY CLAUDE LILLINGSTON, M.D. 


WHEN to play for safety ? 
When to take a risk, a risk 
so big that your chance of 
pulling it off is less than one 
in a thousand? How to be 
true, in the spirit if not in 
the letter, to the Hippocratic 
Oath? How to act when your 
own interests clash with those 
of your patient ? 

The following is a story 
which, if it does not directly 
answer these somewhat sweep- 
ing queries, may illuminate the 
problems underlying them and 
show how a certain youthful 
and none too circumspect doctor 
reacted to them. 

The story is true in essentials. 
It is fictitious only in detail, 


The opening of my tale is 
a bit gory and personal. I 


had gone up to Cambridge 
for my final examination, and 
had spent a full week trying 
to “satisfy the examiners” 
in medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. Those were gruelling 
days, and by the end of the 
week I was so limp that I 
cared little whether I had passed 
or failed. 

The last viva voce examina- 
tion over, I made a bee-line 
for the railway station, and 
was at home late that night. 


and in so far as the anonymity 
of the doctor and the require- 
ments of professional secrecy 
have imposed on me a@ certain 
geographical and terminological 
inexactitude. As I knew this 
doctor well and shared the 
most perplexing phases of his 
career with him, I am able 
to repeat his story with at 
least some of the eyewitness 
wealth of vivid delineation 
with which he first told it 
to me nearly thirty years ago. 
Of course he spoke in the 
first person singular, and I 
am sure that, in repeating his 
story in the same person, I 
am faithfully conforming to 
what he would have wished. 


I had arranged with a friend 
in Cambridge that he should 
wire me the result of the 
examination, and at dinner a 
few days later his telegram 
arrived. How I fumbled as 
I opened it! Then, in a 
moment, a much - harassed 
medical student had changed 
into a jubilant young doctor. 
It was at 8 p.m. that I 
learnt I had satisfied the ex- 
aminers. About four o’clock 
next morning I learnt some- 
thing else which was less to 
my liking. I was woken by 
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a softly gurgling sound in my 
chest. It was as if a kitten had 
settled on it and was purring 
away with might and main. 
You can guess what was happen- 
ing. When it was all over 
and I looked at myself in the 
glass, I was a sorry spectacle. 
I had lost a lot besides a 
pint or two of blood. I had 
lost heart—for the moment at 
any rate. What had occurred 
was, in a way, nothing new 
to me. But this time the 
patient was myself—and that 
made all the difference. 

After a few days in bed, 
under the care of the local 
doctor, I went up to town 
to keep an appointment I had 
made with Sir Julius X. I 
had never liked him, but he 
was supposed to be the best 
man on lungs at my hospital, 
and I knew no other chest 
specialist. Our mutual in- 
compatibility—these emotional 
states are generally mutual, 
I suppose —was probably a 
blessing in disguise, for it 
steeled me. It was as if his 
detached attitude towards me 
had evoked a similar attitude 
in myself towards myself. 
Under his influence, and while 
I was in his consulting-room, 
I felt as much @ case as a 
patient. Of course he was 
all courtesy and consideration, 
and his tone could hardly have 


II. 


Professor Saugman was al- 
most in every respect the 


opposite of Sir Julius. The 
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been more sympathetic than 
it was. 

“Jolly bad luck,” he said, 
“but this should only set you 
back a year or so. Meanwhile, 
you are very fortunate to have 
all your examinations behind 
you. Nothing more to worry 
over on that score! And when 
you return to work you will 
be fit enough to hold the usual 
hospital appointments, and then 
I should not be a bit surprised 
if you were to be elected a 
physician to out-patients with 
lungs as your speciality. You 
will be knocking me out in 
this line before we know where 
we are!” 

It was decent of him to 
take so much trouble to cheer 
me up, and most indecent of 
me to detect a note of in- 
sincerity in his words. From 
anyone else on the hospital 
staff, they would just then 
have given me a lump in the 
throat, if nothing worse. 

The advice Sir Julius gave 
me could be boiled down to 
one word: Davos. It was 
the fashion just then, and I 
suppose I would have obeyed 
him limply enough if I had 
not the same day had a glowing, 
first-hand account of what Pro- 
fessor Saugman was doing at 
his sanatorium in Denmark. 
A fortnight later I was in his 
care. 


surface of the dynamic little 
Dane lacked polish. Polish ? 
To take a polish, you must 
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be static and hard. Professor 
Saugman possessed neither of 
these qualities; he quivered 
all over with irrepressible 
vitality. His pink-and-white 
features might be nondescript, 
but not his personality, which 
forced itself on you whether 
you liked it or not. His was 
such @ deadly earnestness that 
at first I instinctively revolted 
against it, only to capitulate 
incontinently. I felt that 
coming from the callow cyni- 
cism of my fellow medical 
students in London to the 
burning enthusiasm of Professor 
Saugman was like gliding off 
an iceberg into a fiery furnace. 
A fizzy process. 

It was fortunate for Professor 
Saugman that he lived in an 
age of miracles, and still more 
fortunate that he had an eye 
for them—a discerning eye 
behind which was the brain 
of a surgeon thinking in terms 
of physiology. Inspiration came 
to him one day with the perusal 
of an article by an Italian 
physician, a certain Professor 
Forlanini. Professor Saugman 
read, marked, and inwardly 
digested. Here, indeed, was 
@ discovery with infinite possi- 
bilities ! 

Professor  Forlanini’s _re- 
searches had entailed years of 
labour illuminated by flashes 
of intuition. The result bore 
the stamp of Columbus-and- 
the-egg simplicity. The tuber- 
culous lung must be given as 
complete rest as the tuberculous 
spine or knee immobilised by 
plaster of Paris. All very well 
in theory, but what about 
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practice ? Impossible to squirt 
into your patient’s chest liquid 
plaster of Paris because, when 
it had hardened and had done 
its work, you could not get 
it out again, not even chip 
by chip, while your patient 
was alive. But if you pumped 
in air or nitrogen between 
lung and chest wall, collapsing 
the lung and putting it on an 
air-cushion splint, why then 
the artificial pneumothorax you 
had induced could be discarded 
at will by letting the air out 
again and allowing the lung 
to re-expand. 

The very simplicity of this 
notion made Professor For- 
lanini suspicious of it. If it 
was sound, why had it not 
been put into practice centuries 
ago? Where did the snags 
come in? He was not slow 
in finding one: sudden death 
from air embolism! If only 
@ small quantity of the air 
injected into the chest were 
to escape into a blood-vessel 
and travel thence to heart 
and brain, death would be 
instantaneous. <A _ disquieting 
prospect. 

At this stage Professor Saug- 
man took up the running. As 
I lay in bed month after 
month, waiting for my tem- 
perature to fall to normal, he 
would sit in my room talking 
artificial pneumothorax till my 
brain reeled and I sometimes 
wondered dizzily if he did 
not harbour a bee in his bonnet. 
One morning he burst into 
my room, a red-haired golliwog, 
flushed and triumphant. He 
had discovered a mancuvre 
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which would reduce the risk 
of sudden death from air em- 
bolism to nothing, or at least 
to a negligible quantity. 

It was all so simple—just 
@ pressure gauge, a manometer, 
a U-shaped glass tube, the 
water in which would move 
up and down with changes 
in the pressure inside the chest. 
Connect this manometer by 
rubber tubing with the hollow 
needle through which air was 
introduced, and you could see 
by @ glance at the column 
of water what the pressure 
was at which you were working 
inside the chest. 

Professor Saugman had slaved 
at this problem for months, 
and now it looked as if the 
solution was actually in sight. 
Sheet after sheet of notepaper 
came to be covered with draw- 
ings a8 he showed the point 
of the hollow needle at different 
levels within the chest. The 
movements of the column of 
water in the glass tube were 
to tell the operator whether 
he should or should not at a 
given moment inject the air. 

It was not till several weeks 
later, when I was well enough 
to be up and about and watch 


In due course I was promoted. 
Ceasing to be a petted patient, 
I became an assistant of whom 
many stern virtues were re- 
quired. Very tonic. And I 
would not have returned to 
my former status even when 
far too frequent lapses from 
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Professor Saugman pump air 
into his patients’ chests, that 
I came to appreciate all the 
finesse and implications of the 
technique he had evolved. He 
was @ first-rate teacher, driving 
home essentials, but never 
neglecting important details. 
As an operator he was superb, 
and the pity of it was that, 
with his gifts for quick thought 
and action, for making what- 
ever instrument he held obey 
the most delicately exact- 
ing calls on it, he should be 
constrained to practise as a 
physician and not as a surgeon. 

The impression he made on 
us all was electrifying; had 
he radiated veritable sparks, 
we should not have been sur- 
prised. No restful personality 
for his fellow-workers and sub- 
ordinates who sometimes had 
to sweat blood. But the effect 
he had on his patients was 
remarkably restful, for he in- 
spired them with boundless 
confidence. Why? Personality 
of the right sort. All his 
patients understood at once 
that he was in deadly earnest 
on their behalf, and that his 
skill was supreme. If he could 
not save them, who could! 


my Chief’s high standard quali- 
fied me for the electrocution 


he never spared me. On his 


rounds he was an eagle-eyed 
disciplinarian. With a surgical 
instrument in his hands he 
was an inspired demon. I 
fancy we all preferred the 
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demon to the disciplinarian. 
For a schoolmaster can be 
irksome, whereas a@ man pos- 
sessed moves mountains and 
you with them. 

Treatment by artificial pneu- 
mothorax being still in its 
infancy, not yet beyond the 
experimental stage, Professor 
Saugman reserved it for cases 
which would be hopeless with- 
out it. And when, in spite 
of all his care and observance 
of every possible precaution, 
one of his patients sighed and 
gave up the ghost in the 
course of an injection of air, 
he was badly shaken but not 
rattled. A few hours later, 
when he broke the news to 
the relatives, not one of them 
challenged his action. He had 
taken certain risks, and the 
dice had been loaded against 
him. Kismet. And the hectic 
flush on the fiery little Pro- 
fessor’s cheeks told the ob- 
servant that the risks he had 
taken had not all been vicarious. 
Torch-bearer that he was, he 
scorned taking out any fire 
insurance on his own behalf. 
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When several attempts over 
as many different parts of 
the chest to introduce air into 
it had failed, and it was evident 
that the whole of the lung 
had become irrevocably sealed 
to the chest wall, Professor 
Saugman would have to confess 
to failure. A tragic moment 
for the patient, for the con- 
fession was tantamount to a 
sentence of death. And when, 
a few weeks later, our post- 
mortem examination told us 
that the manometer had not 
lied, we felt consoled. For 
in obeying it and injecting no 
air, we had evidently not thrown 
away the patient’s last chance 
of recovery. Had we ignored 
the manometer’s warning, we 
might have prematurely sped 
the patient on his way home— 
@ sudden exit, not violent, 
yet distressing to all the sur- 
vivors. That, at any rate, 
was the lesson Professor 
Saugman drove home with 
all the force of his personality 


backed by his unrivalled 
knowledge. Was he right? 
Surely. 


IV. 


Early in 1910 a letter from 
a friend in England warned 
me; I was getting out of 
touch with the English medical 
world, and I had better return 
soon if I wanted to hold my 
own in it. My correspondent, 
a doctor, expressed surprise 
and mild amusement at my 
enthusiasm over artificial pneu- 
mothorax treatment which, it 


appeared, was still quite un- 
known in England. Between 
the lines of this letter I read: 
“Don’t be carried off your 
feet by any foreign and new- 
fangled idea; should there be 
anything in it, you may be 
sure that we in England would 
have taken it up long ago 
if we had not actually started 
it.” 
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Taking my correspondent’s 
hint, I decided to return to 
England. Professor Saugman’s 
parting advice was destined 
to ring in my ears for many 
a long day. He said that, 
if it fell to my lot to be the 
first to introduce this new 
treatment into England, I must 
uphold the high standards he 
had set. No risks—unless they 
were absolutely necessary— 
must be taken lest a sudden 
death or two during an injec- 
tion cast such a slur on the 


The London I returned to 
in the spring of 1910 was 
very different from the London 
J had left a few years earlier. 
The motor-bus had elbowed 
aside the old horse-bus, and 
the now rare hansom cab looked 
gallantly archaic. Yet it was 
not so much the thrusting 
impulse of modern life in the 
streets as the mentally dusty 
atmosphere of the consulting- 
rooms in Harley Street that 
choked me. I visited several, 
my spirits falling a degree or 
two at each call. 

My Harley Street interview 
with Sir Julius might have 
struck a biblically minded on- 
looker as an encounter between 
a very dignified Goliath and 
& very impudent David. Not 
that I felt or wanted to be 
impudent. But I had, of 
course, to hold my own, and 
the more superciliously magis- 
terial he became, the greater 
my urge to shake his self- 
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treatment that it became dis- 
credited once and for ever. 
He evidently thought my 
countrymen were much addicted 
to gambling, and the phrase 
“@ sporting chance” would 
probably have best summed 
up his conception of us. It 
was quite obvious that he 
feared I would take liberties 
with the new treatment in 
a sporting chance spirit were 
I to be the first exponent of 
it in England. A wise old 
owl, the good Professor ! 


assurance by @ convincing array 
of facts and arguments. If 
I grew a bit hot in the process, 
what of that! Is not a capacity 
for rapid thermal expansion 
one of the prerogatives of 


youth ? 
On the invitation of Sir 
Julius, I plunged into an 


account of what Professor Saug- 
man was doing in Denmark, 
and was soon up to my neck 
in a description of his technique 
for the induction of an artificial 
pneumothorax. Had I been 
more subtle and appreciative 
of the limitations of my listener’s 
mental horizon, I should have 
skipped most of the rationale 
and technique, and should have 
hurried on to the results, the 
wonderful results, Professor 
Saugman was achieving. For 
Sir Julius was nothing if he 
was not practical in the most 
Philistine and deliver-the-goods 
sense. He listened to me with 
studied courtesy, nodding his 
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head from time to time in 
recognition of the points I 
was making. At least that 
was how I interpreted his nods, 
which were so well timed that 
I was encouraged to hope I 
had got home with my tale. 

Having given me_ every 
facility to unmask all my 
batteries, Sir Julius deigned 
to do so with just one or two 
of his own. What he said 
seemed to come from some 
distant Olympic height, coldly 
omniscient. How delightful it 
was, he remarked, to warm 
his hands by the fire of my 
youthful enthusiasm! Truly did 
he envy me the fervour of 
my zeal. How inspired he 
would himself have been some 
years ago! Assuredly he would 
have caught fire now if he had 
not already done 80, many 
a time, in his young days 
when he had burnt his fingers 
to no purpose. 

As for the so-called new 
treatment, said to have been 
discovered by Professor For- 
lanini and improved on by 
Professor Saugman, it was not 
new at all. A certain English 
physician, one Carson, had 
worked it out long ago, had 
got as far as anyone could 
get with such a bizarre idea, 
and had shown how limited 
was its sphere of usefulness. 
How true that old saw about 
there being nothing new under 
the sun! 

Then Sir Julius gave me 
a fatherly warning. I was 
on the threshold of my medical 
career, and it would be badly 
compromised if I became identi- 
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fied with a crazy fad which, 
on my own showing, was very 
dangerous as well. With a 
twisted smile he added that, 
even in @ good cause, the lot 
of the pioneer was not a 
happy one. How gladly I 
would have heaved a brick- 
bat at his handsome, leonine 
head ! 

Well, there was I, a much 
disillusioned young man. My 
confidence in the treatment 
itself had not been shaken 
one little bit, and I was already 
so familiar with Carson’s tenta- 
tive reasonings and experiments 
years ago in this field that 
the disparaging references to 
them by Sir Julius made no 
impression on me. What did 
trouble me was the realisation 
that Sir Julius was certainly 
not going to promote this treat- 
ment in England. Indeed, the 
odds were that, having once 
pronounced against it, he would 
use all his influence as a well- 
known specialist in diseases 
of the lungs to crab it. He 
had only to be passive and 
sceptical to do so. And I 
who had hoped he would invite 
me to give a demonstration 
of this treatment in some 
hospital, and then read a paper 
on the subject at a meeting 
of some medical society . . .! 

In visions I had seen myself 
the centre of an eager group 
of specialists, another Harvey 
demonstrating the circulation 
of the blood to his awestruck 
contemporaries. Master of all 
the technical intricacy of the 
operation, and perfectly at home 
in all the physiological and 
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pathological arguments which 
had led up to it, I would yet 
be modesty personified, giving 
all the credit to Carson, For- 
lanini, Saugman, and other 
pioneers. These rosy visions 
had given me a glimpse of 
numerous and lucrative con- 
sultations over the sick-beds 
of wealthy patients waiting 
for me to snatch them from 
an early grave. 

At one contemptuous blast 
from Sir Julius my castle in 
Spain seemed all of a sudden 
to have turned into a castle 
of playing-cards fluttering to 
the floor. Obviously no help 
was to be expected from him, 
and I left his house feeling 
thoroughly ruffled. Youthful 
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though I was, I had sense 
enough to realise that Sir Julius 
had just spoken not only for 
himself, but for a whole class 
or caste. What he had said 
today, all Harley Street would 
say tomorrow. The specialists 
who had already arrived would 
not risk their reputations for 
any new idea still unhallowed 
by inelusion in the text-books 
of the day. 

As for the specialists still 
in the making, what a queer, 
hungry crowd they were! To 
be sure, I was one of them, 
but what of that? I might 
be hungry, but I was surely 
not queer. Or was I so, in 
the eyes of others more com- 
petent to judge than Sir Julius ? 


VI. 


Out in the street once more, 
I ran into Leonard Coldwater, 
my stable companion when we 
were medical students and now 
a budding bacteriologist. My 
tale of woe fell on sympathetic 
ears. Why the hell, he asked, 
had I wasted my time and 
breath on that pompous old 
foozler. I had only to wait, 
and when luck turned I would 
find him feeding out of my 
hand. Meanwhile, there was 
something quite different Cold- 
water wanted to discuss with 
me. No fat fees. Probably 
no honour and glory. Just 
® lame dog. Would I take 
him on ? 

Coldwater, 
enough, was the last man in 
the world to pass the buck 


I knew well 


by shifting responsibility for 
impecunious patients from his 
own shoulders on to those of 
others. So I listened atten- 
tively to what he had to say 
about a certain Meed, an en- 
gineer of twenty-five, married 
and very much down on his 
luck. He and his wife were in 
lodgings in Sutton, financially 
in low water; for he had run 
the gauntlet of many consulting 
physicians, including Sir Julius, 
and of several private sanatoria. 
All to no purpose. Fortune, 
health, hope, courage all down, 
nearly to zero. But even now 
the Meeds would probably have 
the guts to take a sporting 
chance if the man who offered 
it inspired them with confidence. 

Meed’s left lung, Coldwater 
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told me, was badly involved. 
The other was practically sound. 
Conditions seemed, therefore, 
ideal for putting the left lung 
out of action for a long spell 
of enforced rest, while the 
right lung did the work of 
two. Well, would I drop in 
on this patient, introduce my- 
self as Coldwater’s friend and 
colleague, and see what I could 
do for him ? 

I fell in with this suggestion 
gladly—not so much, I fear, 
in a help-a-lame-dog-over-a-stile 
spirit as with the ardent desire 
to demonstrate the virtues of 
artificial pneumothorax treat- 
ment to all and sundry and, 
incidentally, to wipe the eye 
of Sir Julius. Where he had 


failed miserably, I would succeed 
brilliantly. This patient, when 
I first heard of him, was just 


@ means to an end, no more. 
As you will see in the event, 
the patient himself became the 
end for which I was prepared 
to sacrifice all else. Rightly 
or wrongly? Who can say! 
Wonderful things, principles. 
But with most of us personali- 
ties seem to count for more. 
Happily for all concerned, 
I was already living in Sutton, 
and a few hours after my 
chance meeting with Coldwater 
I was at the address he had 
given me. Mrs Meed was out, 
the landlady told me, and 
she seemed dubious about letting 
me loose on Mr Meed forthwith. 
The worthy soul was still trying 
to make up her mind as I 
stood in her diminutive hall, 
when I helped her to decide 
in my favour by telling her 
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I was a doctor and by knocking 
gently on the door of her front 
parlour which, as I had seen 
from the street, had been con- 
verted into a bed-sitting-room. 

On entering, without waiting 
for an answer to my knock, 
I was greeted by a hefty 
curse from a_ tousle - headed 
young man in a camp-bed. 
His exclamatory greeting was 
followed up by the remark: 
“Another blasted doctor, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

““ Yes,”’ I replied, “ but also 
an ex-patient. It is Dr Cold- 
water who has let me loose 
on you. He seemed to think 
that, as I have been through 
the same mill myself and got 
out safely on the other side, 
I might be able to give you a 
tip or two.” 

Meed was still hostile. The 
my-home-is-my-castle instinct 
had been aroused, and he was 
obviously unwilling to admit 
any mitigating circumstance 
calculated to atone for the 
offence of my unsolicited visit. 

*“‘ Coldwater is a white man,” 
he growled, “but I tell you 
flatly, sir, I have had more 
than enough of your profession, 
damn it. First you buoy us 
up with false hopes, then you 
let us down, and all the time 
you bleed us white with your 
fees even when we have gone 
stony-broke by following your 
rotten advice. I have had 
enough of you all, bag and 
baggage. What can you offer 
when Harley Street can do 
nothing for me?” ° 

A peevish outburst. But 
to have taken offence at it 
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would have been childish as 
well as churlish. Meed clearly 
felt like a rat in a trap, desper- 
ately ready to bite anyone, 
anything. Instead of directly 
answering his more or less 
rhetorical question, I sat down 
and asked if he would care 
to hear a true story. A grudging, 
and I suspect a rather shame- 
faced consent having been given, 
I spun him a yarn about Pro- 
fessor Saugman and aill his 
doings. It was long, but Meed 
proved a good and _ even 
stimulating listener. 

I must have talked for nearly 
an hour when the door behind 
me was so gently opened that 
I should not at once have 
noticed Mrs Meed’s entry but 
for a flicker passing over her 
husband’s face. His expression 


as he watched us greet each 


other a moment later seemed 
to say, “I’m not much of a 
fellow, but just look at her!” 

Nothing very beautiful or 
statuesque. In fact, plain 
rather than pretty. Just a 
typical, English, upper middle- 
class woman. Hazel eyes look- 
ing you squarely in the face 
without a suspicion of subtle 
coquetry in them. As you 
met them, you would find 
yourself involuntarily disarmed 
by them, and you would drop 
verbal fencing and mental re- 
servations as things too trifling 
to be quite honest. 

I doubt if Mrs Meed spoke 
half a dozen sentences during 
the half-hour I remained in 
the room . after her arrival. 
Meed also had little to say, 
and I had perforce to repeat 
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in abbreviated form for his 
wife’s benefit what I had just 
told him. She listened with 
quiet patience, and it struck 
me afterwards that what she 
was summing up while I spoke 
was not so much the merits 
of the new treatment I was 
expounding as my own merits, 
my personality, my capacity 
for loyalty and sincerity. Was 
I or was I not a safe companion 
for her husband on a tiger 
hunt ? 

Rather a sensible question. 
For Mrs Meed was incompetent 
to form a sound opinion of 
a highly technical medical pro- 
cedure, whereas she had learnt 
to rely on her intuitive judg- 
ment of her fellow beings. 
Curious how some women go 
with unerring common-sense at 
once to the heart of a problem 
however complicated it may 
be by technicalities! When 
I said good-bye, after having 
examined Meed’s chest, it was 
agreed that husband and wife 
should talk things over and 
let me know their decision 
on my return next day. 

It was Meed who, for a 
change, did most of the talking 
when I called again. To my 
“Well?” he replied in effect 
that there was not a shadow 
of a doubt in the mind of 
either his wife or himself that 
he ought to put himself un- 
reservedly in my hands. Yet 
he had one reservation: If 
had implied the day before 
that he would have to go 
into a nursing home, hospital, 
or sanatorium if I was to 
give him pneumothorax treat- 
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ment. But he had sampled 
them, and had found the one 
worse than the other. They 
had all become anathema to 
him. Rather would he die 
quietly in his present lodgings 
than face the discomforts and 
restrictions of which he had 
such bitterly vivid memories. 
Mrs Meed hardly opened her 
mouth on this occasion, but 
it was obvious that she was 
quietly determined to back her 
husband up in his wish that, 
whatever the treatment, it 
should be given in his present 
lodgings. 

I was so unprepared for 
this stipulation that I had to 
defer my response till I had 
thought it over carefully and 
slept on it— that wonderful 
system which sometimes gives 
you the key to your problem in 
the early hours of the morning. 
Meanwhile, I made a thorough 
repeat examination of Meed’s 
lungs. The more I thumped his 
chest and listened over it, the 
more I became convinced that 
this was an ideal case for the 
treatment. What a chance! 
But if there were extensive 
adhesions between lung and 
chest wall, the chance would 
not be sporting. All was on 
the lap of the gods. 

Though I had given myself 
twenty-four hours’: respite for 
reflection, I had practically made 
up my mind to accept Meed’s 
terms when I left him that 
day. I employed it in getting 
my tackle together. It was 
a pretty amateur outfit com- 
pared with the apparatus with 
which I had worked in Denmark, 
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but in essentials there was no 
difference. But there was a 
very real difference in the 
conditions under which I should 
have to work. 

In Denmark I had had 
Professor Saugman at my elbow 
all the time, skilled nurses 
as assistants, and the assurance 
that, if the worst happened, 
the patient’s body would be 
disposed of without any awk- 
ward questions being raised. 
In Professor Saugman’s sana- 
torium, no difficulties were to 
be anticipated for myself 
whether the patient lived or 
died. But here in Sutton, 
where I knew neither the local 
doctors nor the Coroner of 
the district, I was completely 
isolated, most inadequately 
equipped to meet any fatal 
emergency. My only assistant 
would be Mrs Meed, and her 
experience of nursing was 
limited to the care of her 
husband. 

Call in another doctor to 
help me? At that time there 
was not another doctor in 
England with any practical 
knowledge of the treatment, 
and were I to invite one of 
my colleagues to be present, 
his ignorance of the delicate 
technique would only hamper 
me. To be sure, I might 
have asked Coldwater or some 
other medical friend to be 
present and thus share my 
responsibility, but it seemed 
hardly fair to take out an 
insurance against trouble in 
this way. If I were to be 
censured and pilloried, I would 
rather be alone. 
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The outlook was not, how- 
ever, all black. Neither Meed 
nor his wife was of the breed 
that turns and rends you when 
anything goes wrong. I was 
a fully qualified doctor in a 
position, if need be, to sign 
a technically valid death cer- 
tificate, and I knew my job. 
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So even supposing the worst 
happened—to Meed—I might 
yet, in a professional sense, 
escape annihilation. Besides, 
there was little risk if I faith- 
fully took all the precautions 
Professor Saugman had taught 
me. But there may be a lot 
in an ‘ if.’ 


Vil. 


Next morning, soon after 
breakfast, I brought my kit 
round to Meed’s lodgings, un- 
packed it, and rigged it up. 
Mrs Meed had put on a white 
overall, and was quietly efficient, 
anticipating many of my needs. 
Meed watched our preparations 
with the critical eye of an 
engineer, and he was  par- 
ticularly interested in the U- 
shaped water manometer I was 
putting together. He made 
his wife smile wistfully over 
his remark: “I feel like Isaac 
watching the altar on which 
Father Abraham makes ready 
to cremate him !”’ 

A few minutes later Meed 
was too tense for a single 
word as he lay stripped to 
the waist, his skin painted 
with iodine. He could see 
neither me nor the needle while 
I knelt behind him, but all 
three of us could see the mano- 
meter, whose slightest move- 
ment we watched with almost 
breathless anxiety. 

“Steady, don’t start,” I said 
in a low voice as I drove the 
needle through the skin between 
two ribs. A tightening of the 
muscles of the jaw was Meed’s 


only response. The needle 
travelled a little deeper, but 
there was no sign from the 
manometer. How all three 
of us watched it and prayed 
that it would give us a sign 
as from Heaven ! 

By now I must surely have 
gone deep enough if not too 
deep; the suspicion that the 
point of the needle had pierced 
the lung and was wounding 
its delicate blood-vessels gave 
me @ sudden chill. Cautiously 
I withdrew the needle a trifle, 
but still nothing happened. 
Then, with a quick jerk, I 
plucked it out in confession 
of my first failure. Meed was 
game, seeming to be stoically 
indifferent to the sickening pain 
inflicted by the point of the 
needle every time it touched 
@ nerve. 

Altogether four attempts were 
made in as many different 
places to ‘ strike oil,’ as Meed 
put it, but without success. 
He took the disappointment 
bravely, though he knew well 
enough from the explanations 
I had given him what the 
behaviour of the manometer 
implied. As Mrs Meed and 
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I parted in the hall, she sought 
no facile comfort, but asked 
simply: ‘“‘ You won’t give up 
trying, will you? ”’ 

“Indeed, I won’t,’? was my 
reply, “and I shall be here 
again tomorrow morning for 
several more shots.”’ 

But my shots next day were 
misses. Wherever I punctured 
the chest, the manometer gave 
me the same warning. Once, 
as my needle groped and probed 
over the left lung near the 
heart, I felt its movements 
conveyed by the needle, which 
swayed slightly with each heart- 
beat. Thin ice! I plucked 
that swaying needle out of 
Meed’s chest with the speed 
of panic. Death had just then 
peered over my shoulder, icily 
close to me. Meed did not 


see what was happening, nor 


did he understand why I with- 
drew the needle so suddenly. 
But Mrs Meed had seen and 
must have sensed the peril. 
Stout-hearted woman that she 
was, her face betrayed no fear. 

What to do next? In terms 
of Professor Saugman orthodoxy 
there could be no alternative : 
I must tell the patient that 
the treatment had been found 
impossible for him. I was 
resignedly preparing to take 
this course when Meed, who 
had hitherto hardly said a 
word, began— 

‘Look here, being an en- 
gineer, I understand the situa- 
tion pretty well. You think, 
and the manometer thinks, that 
my lung is stuck so firmly to 
the chest wall that the two 
can’t be separated. I agree 
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so far as to admitting a certain 
Stickiness between the _ two. 
But I have what is, perhaps, 
@ quite irrational conviction 
that, were you to pump in 
air under some pressure at 
@ point where lung and chest 
wall meet, they would come 
apart. I know you have ex- 
plained why such a course 
would be risky. But, hang 
it all, why not take the risk ? 
You know what my chances 
are otherwise ! ”’ 

Indeed I did. Without an 
artificial pneumothorax, Meed 
did not have a ghost of a 
chance. No risks he took could 
therefore be too big—for him. 
But what about the risks for 
my own reputation and for 
that of the treatment? With 
whom to take counsel? Sir 
Julius? Heaven forbid! Pro- 
fessor Saugman? But I knew 
already what counsel he would 
give me. Leonard Coldwater ? 
His words I could also anti- 
cipate. He would say— 

“Give the poor blighter his 
last chance and hang the con- 
sequences! Your own reputa- 
tion? Who cares a damn for 
it. Not you, I hope? As 
for the good name of the 
treatment, if it is as sound 
as you tell me it is, you won't 
kill it by killing Meed.”’ 

Without more ado I thrust 
the needle between two of 
Meed’s ribs to what seemed 
the right depth, and I then 
tried to pump air under con- 
siderable pressure into his chest. 
The manometer registered this 
pressure with terrifying clarity, 
the water being almost com- 
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pletely forced out of one of 
its limbs. But no manometric 
oscillations to give me courage ! 
A gentle thrust carried the 
needle yet a little deeper into 
the chest, and then it happened. 
The pressure suddenly fell not 
only to zero, but a trifle below it. 
And now that blessed mano- 
meter was recording those gentle, 
respiratory oscillations I had 
never thought to see in this 
case. Almost incredible! All 
three of us watched that mano- 
meter like so many shipwrecked 
mariners sighting a sail on 
the horizon. 


No time to be lost! In 


a trice, several hundred cubic 
centimetres of air were injected 
into Meed’s chest, collapsing 
his left lung. The needle with- 
drawn, and Meed comfortably 
settled in bed, his wife helped 


me put away my outfit without 
a word or sign to indicate 
that she had a few moments 
earlier witnessed a miracle. She 
was just quietly grateful and 
helpful. And if, while she 
seemed merely to be minister- 
ing to her husband’s and my 
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own material needs, she was 
in reality elsewhere, what busi- 
ness was that of his or mine? 


The subsequent course of 
the treatment was uneventful, 
and Meed’s recovery was drama- 
tically rapid. For all I know 
to the contrary, he may be 
alive today. 

Did I convince Sir Julius 
of the error of his ways? 
Hardly ! To be sure, he deigned 
to be present when, several 
months after the first injection, 
I demonstrated Meed in the 
flesh at a meeting of a well- 
known medical society. The 
only comment from the great 
specialist was: ‘‘One swallow 
does not make a summer.” 

To which Leonard Coldwater 
replied with a whisper in my 
ear— 

“Tis very true: 
upright Judge ! 

How much more elder art thou 

than thy looks!”’ 

Would I act now, in a 
similar case, as I did then? 
I am certainly not sure that 
I would. 


O wise and 
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PAX BRITANNICA. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


THE site of our town was 
a low-wooded ridge beside a 
tidal river in a most lonely 
stretch of coast. Not altogether 
lonely, perhaps. The river 
stretched fifty or sixty miles 
across the peninsula, a con- 
venient highway for certain 
brown - skinned nomads who 
called themselves Meeg-a-Mahg 
and resented intruders. They 
were French by allegiance and 
predatory by instinct, and 
during the long tug-of-war be- 
tween English and French for 
the possession of Canada the 
tribe was able to indulge 
allegiance and instinct in a 
zealous hunt for English scalps, 
which could be traded for 
blankets, guns, and hatchets 
at Louisburg, Beauséjour, and 
other French posts reaching 
all the way to Quebec. Their 
country was known to the 
French as Acadie, and therefore 
to poets as Acadia and Arcadia ; 
the English in their solemn 
English way called it Nova 
Scotia; the predatory brown 
men were quite sure it was 
Magamaage, and therefore were 
known as Meguma, Mickamuck 
or MicMac, according to the 
writer’s fancy and the spelling 
of the times. In the fighting 
for Acadie the MicMacs played 
a bloody part, but in the 
end they were outmatched by 
frontier fighters as ruthless and 
cunning as themselves, and con- 


siderably more intelligent. One 
of these was Silas Bradford, 
the founder of our town. 
Bradford is a fascinating 
figure even now. He must 
have fascinated his contem- 
poraries. Who else could have 
led them away from the peace 
of Cape Cod, the land of their 
pilgrim fathers, to settle in 
this Indian-haunted wilderness 
where only the English garrisons 
at Halifax and Annapolis were 
really secure? For it was in 
1759—mark the date well— 
that Silas Bradford brought 
his settlers to the site of our 
town. But you must go back 
further than this to see what 
manner of man he was. Silas 
first came to Nova Scotia in 
1745 with that army of raw 
colonial militia which conquered 
the mighty fortress of Louis- 
burg. Afterwards he and his 
company of rangers remained 
in the peninsula to curb the 
raids of the MicMacs; for the 
regulars of the Annapolis garri- 
son were helpless outside their 
palisades, Halifax did not exist, 
and the white inhabitants of 
the country were French in 
blood and sympathy and bound | 
to the Indians by ancient ties § 
of religion and inter-marriage. [7 
New England fishermen putting 
in from the Banks for shelter, 
or to dry their catch, were | 
at the mercy of MicMac war | 
parties, and settlement was | 
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impossible. It was necessary 
to outfight the Indians in 
their own way, and that was 
a way that Bradford and his 
rangers knew most thoroughly. 
Many of them were half-breeds 
of Mohawk and other Iroquois 
blood—hereditary enemies of 
the MicMacs and their Maliseet 
and Abenaki brethren—and all 
were veterans of the incessant 
frontier wars. Of that struggle 
between the rangers and the 
MicMacs under the mad priest, 
La Loutre, perhaps the less 
said the better; a merciless 
business conducted by canoe 
and on foot in the wilderness, 
dependent on surprise—a long 
and hungry journey in utter 
stealth, yells, a few shots in 
a clearing, a closing rush with 
the tomahawks rising and fall- 
ing, and the little circular 
patches of skin and hair dripping 
red from the belts. Both sides 
had their victories. Sometimes 
the scalps went for blankets 
and hatchets in French trading- 
posts towards Quebec, a 
currency as good as louis d’or. 
Often they were redeemed at 
Annapolis (and later at Halifax) 
for five guineas a-piece and— 
except in time of official ‘peace’ 
—no questions asked. A patch 
of clotted hair, three inches 
across—it might be a man’s 
or &@ woman’s or a child’s— 
who could tell? A bloody 
chapter. ... 

Bradford was with Noble 
at Grand Pré in ’47, and left 
with despatches for Annapolis 
two days before Coulon de 
Villiers with his French rangers 
and Indians, after that in- 
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credible march of forty leagues 
on snow-shoes, fell upon Noble’s 
sleeping force. Had Silas been 
there it might have been a 
different affair. He was too 
well schooled in this help- 
yourself fighting to be caught 
napping, even in a February 
snowstorm. <As it was, the 
snow lay red under his returning 
eyes, and he got the story from 
the survivors and from the sul- 
len Acadien inhabitants whom, 
rightly or wrongly, Bradford 


and the New Englanders blamed 
for the betrayal and _ the 
massacre. From that moment 


he hated the Acadians as he 
hated the Indians—a powerful 
and abiding hate. 

In °49 when Colonel the 
Honourable Edward Cornwallis 
came with his soldiers and his 
ragtag and bobtail English 
settlers to found the city of 
Halifax, he made good use 
of Silas Bradford ; for the man 
knew the province inside and 
out, would go anywhere at 
any time and do anything. 
Moreover, Bradford was am- 
phibious, like many another 
of the early New England 
fighters, and seeing the advan- 
tage of the sea in the campaigns 
and affairs of the peninsula 
he had fitted up a large sloop 
for his purposes. Cornwallis 
chartered man and sloop—they 
are mentioned quite often in 
his masterly letters to the 
distant and slow-comprehending 
Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions—and Silas and his crew 
spent the next ten years as 
a sort of provincial marine 
corps, cruising the difficult 
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coasts, relieving the scattered 
English posts, carrying de- 
spatches, reconnoitring (not 
without bloodshed) the French 
activities along Fundy Bay. 

In ’55, when Braddock’s 
defeat sent a thrill of alarm 
through the seaboard colonies, 
Silas was active with the force 
that captured Beauséjour, the 
French fort with the charming 
name at the head of Fundy 
Bay, a diversion to impress 
the savages. And when the 
continued activities of La Loutre 
and others brought to a head 
that grim decision to remove 
the dour Acadians from their 
lands and scatter them over 
the face of North America, 
Bradford and his sloop were 
prominent in the expulsion. 
Not for him the easy part 
of the job, the removal of the 
docile people of Minas Basin 
and the Annapolis Valley. The 
Acadians at the isthmus were 
in arms, had gathered the 
MicMacs, Maliseets, and Aben- 
akis about them, and placed 
all under the command of 
officers from Quebec. Thither 
the shrewd governors of New 
England and New Scotland sent 
Silas Bradford with his sloop 
and his rangers and his cold 
hatred of French and Indian. 
He made a thorough job of it, 
seeing these prosperous Acadian 
villages, as it were, in the setting 
of that red snow at Grand 
Pré. The submissive he sent 
off to the transports, without 
brutality, but deaf and blind 
to their grief, putting the torch 
to house, barn, and standing 
grain with the efficiency that 
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was part of him. When they 
chose to fight he gave them 
fighting, ranger style, a game 
both could play well, and the 
blood flowed beside the brown 
Fundy tide, war-whoops rang 
in the clearings, musket-balls 
whistled about his ears as he 
landed and again as he returned 
to his boats, and the smoke 
of the villages rose to the sky. 
Adamant he was, humming the 
more warlike psalms, seeing 
himself as a colonial Joshua, 
clearing out these nests of 
gentiles to prepare a way for 
his people. 

When the British made the 
second and final conquest of 
Louisburg in ’58, Silas was 
there with his sloop and his 
rangers ; and when the dashing 
young Wolfe, the brigadier with 
the red hair and absurd chin, 
sought a man to pilot him 
under the guns of the island 
battery it was Bradford who 
volunteered. (In our town they 
tell a legend still of that affair. 
Wolfe said casually that he 
must go in ‘close,’ for he 
wished to see what guns they 
had. Silas took him literally. 
The red hair stood on end. 
With the French shot plunging 
all about, Wolfe grinned and 
said, ‘* Bradford, Ill never 
doubt again you'll take me 
near enough!”) Wolfe was 
even then fermenting plans for 
Quebec in the following year, 
and bespoke amongst many 
things Silas and his sloop; 
but Silas had other plans. He 
foresaw the final overthrow of 
the French in North America. 
The moment was ripe for the 
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thing he had cherished these 
ten years, a settlement of his 
own people in the promised 
land. 

He went back to Cape Cod, 
the place of his birth, and his 
old neighbours flocked to hear 
him. The itch for new settle- 
ment was strong in all New 
England. The vast lands to 
the west, so far from the familiar 
sea, had no charms for these 
fishermen sons of the pilgrims. 
It was the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia they saw in all their 
dreams, a great wharf thrusting 
out towards the cod banks. 
Pious men these, singing psalms 
through their noses precisely 
as they talked, for they were 
Yankees of the Yankees ; gaunt, 
powerful men with nut-cracker 
faces and shrewd eyes, who 
drank much rum and feared 
nobody but a God who was 
always very near and talked 
through his nose to them. ‘“ A 
fine place to dry fish and 
handy the Banks,” Bradford 
told them. ‘‘ We should ha’ 
moved there long since if 
’tweren’t for the French and 
Injuns.” 

“There’s good farm land, 
I’ve heard tell,’’ Increase Nicker- 
son said, “along the Fundy 
Bay, cleared an’ diked by the 
‘Cajuns an’ ready to plant. 
To be had for the takin’.”’ 

“T know it,” Bradford said 


grimly. (How well he knew 
it!) “That's for farmers. 
We're fishermen. That coun- 


try’ll always depend in the 
main upon the fishery, and 
the east coast is the place 
for it—handy the Banks, an 
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easy run to Halifax or Boston, 
whichever market’s the best, 
and none o’ that Fundy tide, 
where your harbour goes out 
to sea twice a day and leaves 
your vessel on her beam-ends 
in the mud.” 

He spread a map before 
them and thrust his thick finger 
at the inlet where our town 
stands today. ‘‘There’s Kebam- 
koogwek. Meanin’, The-River- 
has-a-Bar-at-its-Mouth.”’ 

“ Humph!” they said. 

“Ah, but the river scours 
a channel in the bar, with 
twenty feet good water on 
common tides and another foot 
or two on the springs. What 
more d’ye want ? It’s schooners 
you’ve got, not seventy-fours. 
Within the bar the river takes 
a turn to the west, a wide pool 
Sheltered from all winds. 
There’s the place for us. A 
brook runs off the hillside 
there, big enough to turn a 
grist mill—ay, and a small 
sawmill, come to that. The 
whole land’s a forest that’s 
never heard the sound of an 
axe—shipbuildin’ timber right 
at the waterside—and there’s 
a salmon fishery in the river 
where the French have taken 
a thousand barrels a season.’ 

‘‘ Why didn’t they settle the 
place then ? ’? demanded Micah 
Daggett. 

Bradford snorted. ‘‘ What 
d’ye expect ? Farmers ! 
They’ve no real taste for the 
sea. The French must always 
have their hands and feet in 
the dirt. There’s more rock 
than dirt at Kebamkoogwek.”’ 

Then Judah Merricombe spoke 
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the question in all their minds. 
“* What o’ the Injuns ? ” 

** Look’ee here,” Silas Brad- 
ford said. ‘‘They hanged women 
for witches at Salem in my 
father’s time. Because why ? 
Because they were afeared. Of 
what? Of nothing! So ’tis 
with people don’t know Injuns. 
Injuns ain’t a danger but to 
men afraid o’ the forest shadows. 
’*Tell you I’ve been in those 
parts nigh fifteen year, fightin’ 
Injuns their own way, and 
beat ’em at it. D’ye know 
what they call me? Mel-ke-ga 
—Strong Fist. Ay, and they’ve 
other names for me, come to 
that. Noo-je-na-ba-de-ga—The 
Slayer—and after we drove out 
the ’Cajuns and burnt their 
farms it was Pe-jis-to-wa-ya-luk 
—He-smokes-them-out. D’ye 


think they’ll provoke melightly ? 


I tell you I was trained in a 
rough school that held dead 
Injuns good Injuns. Strike, 
strike first, and strike hard— 
that’s the secret, and waste 
no breath on words. They 
know. I’m not saying this to 
boast.” 

“We must have room for 
the flakes to spread an’ dry 
our fish,” Judah said. ‘‘ Means 
an almighty big stockade for 
a@ few men an’ boys to 
guard when we’re off to the 
Banks.”’ 

“ Are ye men or what?” 
Silas Bradford said. ‘“ I’ll have 
no stockade. We'll build ovr 
settlement as if ’twas on Cape 
Cod, for look’ee here, a 
stockade’s a bad sign. People 
inside come to see it as the 
limit o’ their world. The 
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savages see it that way too. 
I'll have none of it.’’ 

“We got a flock o’ women 
an’ younkers to think of,” 
Amos Harding said in reproof. 

‘‘ Ease your minds then,” 
Silas said. “The Injuns have 
wives and younkers too. 
They’ve learned their lesson. 
Wrote in blood, it was. Besides, 
they’re a scattered, wanderin’, 
shiftless people. La Loutre 
managed to gather a few 
hundred kenaps now and again, 
wi’ the promise o’ blankets 
and arms and some trumpery 
for their women ; but he never 
held ’em long, ‘specially after 
they’d got mauled in a fight 
or two. Besides, La Loutre 
is gone now. His bishop has 
disowned him and sent Father 
Maillard to preach peace among 
the tribes. Ye’ve nothing to 
fear but your own fancies. 
Words! Words! Great God, 
I am no talking man. D’ye 
want to go or not?” 

“People’s goin’ to Nova 
Scotia from all New England,”’ 
said Increase Nickerson. 

‘Us too, then,’’ Amos Hard- 
ing said, ‘‘or someone gets 
there afore us.”’ 

So they agreed and formed 
a Committee of Proprietors, 
in the New England fashion 
(in Old England they would 
have called themselves a Com- 
pany of Adventurers), and came 
to Kebamkoogwek in_ the 
summer of 1759, while Wolfe 
was still hammering at the 
gates of Quebec. Sixteen 
schooners lay in the tidal pool 
above the bar. Women stared 
over the low bulwarks at the 
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forest where the axes - rang, 
quiet unsmiling Cape Cod 
women in heavy homespun 
gowns, relieved by a bright hand- 
kerchief about the shoulders, 
the hard-working, child-bearing, 
pioneer women who married 
at sixteen, were middle-aged 
at twenty-eight, and dead at 
thirty-five. Children playing 
about the decks, dogs sniffing, 
whining at the strange smells 
of the new shore, cattle lowing 
in the holds — draught-oxen 
mostly, a few sheep, a few 
sticks of handmade furniture 
—much sought by collectors 
nowadays. Each man had a 
measured strip of water-front, 
with all the land that lay 
behind it, and so our town 
began as @ succession of small 
clearings strung like a necklace 
along the shore, linked by a 
rough track where the oxen 
struggled and the sleds (they 
had no wagons) scraped over 
boulders and low-cut stumps. 
That track is Main Street today 
—asphalt, lights, and motor- 
cars. Going on for two cen- 
turies, a long time... . 

The first homes were crude 
log huts, with floors of puncheon 
staves and stone fire - places, 
and chimneys of clay moulded 
over sticks. But Silas Bradford 
built a proper house, for he 
was rich in the light of those 
times. Cornwallis had paid 
him well for his sloop and his 
services; and in the background, 
the dark scalp-hunting years, 
well—five guineas was a good 
price. He brought his material 
ready-sawn from Boston, beams 
of red pine, oak posts and joists, 
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white pine scantlings, planks 
and clapboards, spruce flooring, 
windows of real glass, doors— 
he forgot nothing, not even 
the bricks for the chimney, 
nor the great slab of mahogany 
for the mantelpiece, nor the 
delft tiles for the hearth. A 
provident man. It was strange 
to him that the others clung 
to the sea, as to a refuge. The 
proprietors drew their lands 
by lot, and those whose draw- 
ings lay towards the harbour 
mouth were counted the lucky 
ones. Silas held aloof from 
the drawing, and when all 
was done he chose his land at 
the north skirt of the settlement, 
towards the interior, from which 
the broad river flowed with 
its mysterious whisper of menace. 
And consistent in all things he 
spent his savings on the big 
frame house, to show his full 
faith in the new venture, just 
as he had shown the courage 
of his convictions in his choice 
of a site. As for ‘ Main Street,’ 
he scorned the narrow track 
that clung thus to the harbour 
side and cut out a road running 
straight up the slope into the 
forest, and built his house 
to face it, calling the road 
Wolfe Street (it is shown thus 
on the old plan in the Pro- 
prietors’ Book), after his old 
commander. So it stands today, 
a stout thing still, with a 
wooden shoulder towards the 
end of Main Street, its mansard 
roof half-hidden in old trees, 
facing a scrap of pasture— 
for his Wolfe Street is forgotten 
now. Time and fire and the 
demands of commerce removed 
B2 
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all other trace of the first 
settlement long ago. The town 
grew always towards the south 
and east, and the ancient house 
lies high and dry on its phantom 
street in the northern outskirts, 
within a biscuit toss of the 
railway tracks. 

For most obvious reasons 
they wished to call their settle- 
ment Newport, but there was 
a Newport in Rhode Island 
founded by Antinomians from 
Massachusetts Bay, and there- 
fore not quite respectable, and 
Bradford said bluntly, ‘ Call 
it Oldport and be done with 
it. For look you it’s old enough ; 
the French have known this 
place a hundred and fifty years.” 
And Oldport it was and is. 

They saw a few Indians in 
the Fall, canoes stealing up- 
river in the long dusk, hugging 
the far shore of the pool, but 
there was obviously nothing 
to fear from these furtive 
wanderers. Oldport kept a 
musket over its mantelpiece, 
ready to hand, and let defence 
go at that. It was a hard 
winter. They still tell tales 
of it in our town. The river 
froze deep, and the tidal pool 
as well, and the wide mass 
of ice in the pool went up and 
down with the tide, breaking 
along the shores, swaying its 
tremendous weight against the 
banks with the wind, freezing 
again on the slack. The make- 
shift wharves of that first 
summer were crushed to match- 
wood, and some of the schooners 
sunk at their moorings. Food 
ran short. They had relied 
on the hunting, and the hunting 
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was poor that year. For fresh 
meat they were reduced to 
snaring hares along the edge 
of the frozen swamps. Flour 
(‘ flower’ in the old records) 
was a luxury. Chiefly they 
lived on codfish caught and 
dried the previous summer, on 
smoked salmon, on ship biscuit 
old as the wars. They suffered 
from a disease which may 
have been scurvy or a form of 
beri-beri, and which in their 
ignorance they considered a 
malady of the country; but 
few died. An enduring people, 

As soon as the ice was out 
of the river they patched their 
schooners and set out for the 
Banks, for the fishery on which 
their lives and _ fortunes 
depended, leaving a few old 
men and boys to get firewood 
for the women, confident in 
the security of the town and 
in Silas Bradford, the strong 
man to whom they looked as 
to a rock. Three days after 
they sailed—it was All Fools’ 
Day, a bitter coincidence— 
Ichabod Limard came rattling 
at Bradford’s door, the fine 
oak door all the way from 
Boston. Ichabod was a tall 
pale youth from the Maine 
backwoods, where he had been 
scalped with others in one of 
the French-Indian raids. His 
thick yellow hair stopped at 
a patch of pink skin on the 
top of his head, crudely circular 
like the tonsure of a monk, 
where the scalp had healed. 
The muscles of his face had 
gone slack, as the muscles of 
scalped heads do, so that his 
features dripped downward like 
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soft wax, a mass of thick 
wrinkles and heavy jowls, with 
the eyes peering light blue 
through the slits. His mind 
had warped too. Silas con- 
sidered him in silence. The 
poor half-wit stood gibbering 
in the warmth of the Bradford 
kitchen, in his torn and 
much-patched drab homespun 
breeches and grey woollen stock- 
ings, his coarse shirt made from 
home-grown flax, his ragged 
blue coat. There was still 
much ice and snow in the 
shadow of the woods, but where 
the sun fell the ground was 
bare, with mud in the low 
places. Ichabod’s moose-hide 
moccasins soiled the hooked 
rug on the kitchen floor. 

“ Tnjuns ? ” Silas 
“ What of it?” 

Mrs Bradford turned an in- 
quiring eye. She itched to 
order this ragamuffin out-of- 
doors and at the same time 
give him a lick with the rough 
side of her tongue for messing 
her clean floor. But she was 
vaguely alarmed. She had spent 
her entire life on Cape Cod, 
and in the ten years of her 
married life she had seen Silas 
Bradford perhaps six months 
altogether, slipping home to 
her in the intervals of war. 
He was a grim man, and 
touchy on some subjects. She 
had asked him once, soon after 
he married her, if he had ever 
scalped a woman—a tactless 
question. 

“All the men away at the 
fishing,” she murmured, as if 
he did not know. 

He said curtly, “Be still, 


said. 
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woman.” His grey eyes had 
gone hard and very cold, like 
the ice in the edge of the 
woods. She folded her hands 
and said no more. 

He took a musket from the 
moose-horns over the kitchen 
mantel, poured a stiff charge 
of powder from the horn hang- 
ing by its thong on the wall, 
measured it with the ramrod, 
poured a little more, thrust 
home a wad, two balls, another 
wad. He looked at the gun- 
flint, primed the pan, nodded, 
and leaned the musket against 
a chair. He exchanged his 
Shoes for a pair of moccasins 
and pulled on a shirt of caribou 
hide, his ranger shirt, the sleeves 
fringed from wrist to shoulder 
with twinkling leather points. 
He deliberated a moment over 
headgear. His old ranger cap 
of raccoon fur hung on the 
wall, its glossy tail dangling. 
For some queer whim he re- 
jected it and put on his blue 
three-cornered Boston hat, his 
ship hat, crisp and stained with 
salt, one peak torn by the 
flying grape at Louisburg. It 
gave him a certain air of 
authority, perhaps, that the 
fur cap lacked. He slipped 
a tomahawk in his belt, slung 
on powder horn and bullet 
pouch, caught up the musket 
and was gone, all in a potent 
silence. Mrs Bradford saw him 
step across the clearing of 
‘Wolfe Street’ and vanish 
among the pines, moving like 
a lean cat in his moccasins. 
He was two men in one. She 


had noticed that before. When 
he came from a cruise in his 
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sloop he planted his large- 
buckled shoes well apart, as 
if he expected the earth to 
give a roll at any moment, 
a Sailor to the life. In moccasins 
he moved with that animal 
step, toes turned in a little, 
Indian fashion, and had about 
him the quiet tension of a 
coiled spring. 

Silas struck back upon the 
ridge and followed it for a 
mile in the bare hardwoods 
on the south side of the crest, 
where the spring sun had melted 
the snow and his moccasins 
left no tracks. Then he turned 
towards the river. On the 
north slope, where the April 
sun never fell, the snow lay 
deep and crusted under the 
green gloom of big pines and 
hemlocks. Treacherous stuff 
this, bearing a man’s weight 


for a few steps and then giving 
way with a crunch that carried 


far in the still woods. He 
wished he had brought his 
snow-shoes. A fool’s journey, 
he told himself. The half-wit 
boy had seen a_ half-dozen 
peaceful hunters and multiplied 
them by four. He was always 
seeing Injuns. 

Silas saw the smoke now, and 
moved cautiously. From the 
bare branches of a great oak 
on one of the ridge spurs he 
looked straight down upon the 
camp, fifteen wigwams or more, 
some in the edge of the woods, 
the rest pitched on a flat of 
dead grass at the riverside. 
Children moved about the fires, 
a few curs slept in the brown 
grass. A group of young squaws 
were playing al-tes-ta-kun beside 
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one of the fires in the midst 
of the camp. They used a 
platter finely carved from a 
knur of maple, tossing the 
little bone discs and catching 
them expertly. At each throw 
they bent forward, heads to- 
gether, watching the fall of 
the discs, counting those with 
the incised mark uppermost, 
and the spillikins they used 
for forfeit passed from hand 
to hand. Their caribou-hide 
smocks and leggings were soiled 
with the grease and soot of 
winter fires. They wore fillets 
of red cloth about their fore- 
heads, but the long black hair 
flittered about their shoulders 
with their rocking movements. 
The rattle of dice and the 
giggling laughter came up very 
clearly to the man in the oak. 
They were keeping no watch. ' 
Were these people peaceable 
or simply confident in the 
impotence of the settlement 
below ?. There was no sign 
of men or canoes. That was 
ominous. 

He descended the tree care- 
fully and walked down to the 
camp, the crust white and 
firm under his feet, to the 
very edge of the sunny meadow. 
He stood there with his musket 
in the crook of his arm, clearly 
visible, but made no attempt 
to get their attention. Their 
own discovery would be much 
more effective, he knew. For 
a long time he stood thus, a § 
statue, a shaft of sunlight fall- 
ing on him through the trees. 
The young squaws were intent 
on their game. An older woman 
came from a wigwam, waddling 
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towards the river, dangling a 
brass pot by the bail. She 
saw Bradford and froze at 
once. They stared at each 
other. One or two of the 
players looked up, regarding 
the woman curiously, and fol- 
lowed her stiff gaze to the 
man in the edge of the woods. 
Then the whole camp was 
watching him, even the children, 
all in utter silence. The curs, 
sensing trouble, roused from 
their slumbers; they snarled, 
but were awed like the women 
by this still intruder. 

“ Kwayee!”’ said Bradford in 
his strong voice. ‘Greeting !”’ 

They did not answer. All 
those black eyes were wide 
and frightened. 

‘“‘ Where are my Meeg-a-Mahg 
brothers ?’”’ Again silence. 

Bradford said softly, ‘I see 
that my daughters have no 
tongues and I am sad, for my 
warriors take the hair of silent 
women.”’ 

A young squaw said, “* Wis- 
ko-ma-ya-sa—they have gone 
to hunt moose.” 

‘““My daughter lies! I see 
the rocks where my brothers 
have been grinding paint. There 
are no canoes. Do the Meeg-a- 
Mahg paint for the hunt? 
Do they hunt moose in canoes ? 
Tal-sut-wm-un —how does it 
sound to thee ? ”’ 

He could see wrinkled female 
faces peering from the wigwam 
flaps. One spoke. 

“There is one canoe, an 
old one. Behold, it is in the 
bushes by the river.’’ 

Silas gestured fiercely. “Take 
it then, and fetch my brothers.”’ 
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“They would not come,” 
the old woman said sullenly. 

“Tell them Pe-jis-to-wa-ya- 
luk stands in their camp, my 
daughter. They will come.’’ 

None moved. The old woman 
had withdrawn her face into 
the wigwam. He turned his 
cold eyes to the hesitating 
young squaws. 

‘Shall the young men find 
pleasure in the arms of dead 
women? Shall the child find 
shelter in the ashes of the 
wigwam? Go, while there is 
time !” 

Two ran to the alders on 
the bank and put off in a 
canoe, an old thing with gun- 
wales chipped and splintered 
from hard portages, the sides 
@ mass of bark patches and 
daubs of black gum. They 
paddled rapidly and disappeared 
around the bend towards Old- 
port. 

It was a long wait. He 
said no more. The women 
watched him beadily, and after 
a time began to steal glances 
into the woods at his back. 
He had expected that. The 
warriors would suspect an am- 
bush. They would land their 
canoes below the point and 
steal through the woods towards 
the camp. His position was 
awkward, for he dared not 
take his eyes from the women. 
He stepped over to the group 
silent about the forgotten game 
and squatted there with his 
musket across his knees. They 
shrank away from him, and 
he said quietly, ‘“‘ Won-to-ko- 
de—it is peace.” From the 
corner of his left eye he watched 
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the river, but nothing appeared 
around the bend. From the 
woods came a cry of the loon ; 
not the maniacal laughter, but 
the long call, three minor notes, 
@ mournful sound. Silas said 
gently, ‘‘ The loon has no feet 
for branches, my daughters. 
Call my brothers to the fire. 
I wish to make talk.” 

A young matron—he had 
noticed her anxious eyes upon 
the silent children—stood up 
quickly and flung back her 
head, pouring the loon’s wild 
laughter from her throat. In 
@ moment, as if by magic, 
an Indian stood in the open 
at the edge of the meadow. 
There was no movement, no 
sound. He materialised. The 
kenap wore nothing but a 
leather breech-clout and moc- 
casins, his brown body shining 
with bear grease, his round 
MicMac face streaked with bars 
of red and orange paint. The 
coarse black hair was gathered 
upon the top of his head with 
a thong—the MicMacs did not 
shave the head, leaving only 
a scalp-lock, like the continental 
tribes — with a single eagle 
feather thrust through the knot. 
He carried an ancient French 
firelock and a glittering steel 
tomahawk—one of those La 
Loutre and the others had 
distributed so freely in times 
past. A stone tobacco pipe 
was slung about his neck by 
a thong. 

“‘ Won-to-ko-de,”’ said Brad- 
ford without rising. They could 
not shoot him where he sat 
without risking the squaws. 
The warrior advanced boldly 
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and squatted facing the white 
man at a safe distance—beyond 
reach of a quick tomahawk 
blow. He stank of sweat and 
rancid bear grease. Evidently 
the return had been made in 
some haste. Bradford caught 
some grim humour from the 
notion of the other kenaps, 
stripped and painted for war, 
cooling their sweat now in 
the icy gloom of the trees, 
with the snow crust under their 
feet—perhaps under their bellies. 
They could not stay there 
long. They were tough, but 
not as tough as that. 

Silas called out in his strong 
voice towards the trees, “Is 
thy sagamore afraid, my 
brothers, that he sends a kenap 
to make his talk? What 
medicine is this? ”’ 

Instantly the bushes parted 


and a tall man stepped into 


the sunlight. Like the other 
he was stripped to _ breech- 
clout and moccasins; but the 
moccasins were gaudy with 
rows of coloured trade beads, 
a pewter crucifix hung from 
@ thin brass chain about his 
neck, and he wore a large 
black chapeau-bras pinned to 
his top-knot by a wooden 
skewer. The lace of the hat 
was hanging in shreds, but it 
had been a magnificent affair. 
Bradford had seen French 
officers mincing about Louisburg 
with such things after the 
surrender. The sagamore was 
painted more elaborately. A 
black stripe encircled mouth 
and nose, overlaid with a grill- 
work of red and orange bars, 
and the eye-sockets were flaring 
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scarlet cups. He carried a 
tomahawk that caught Brad- 
ford’s interest at once. It 
had a triangular brass blade 
etched with symbolic moons, 
wigwams, canoes, animals, and 
mannikins. The edge was 
shining steel, ground to a razor 
sharpness, set into the brass 
of the blade with great skill. 
No trade hatchet, this. It 
had been made in the garrison 
workshop at Louisburg, or per- 
haps in Quebec, a gift for 
somebody of importance to the 
French. Silas stood up as he 
approached, and threw down 
his musket. They held up 
right hands. 

“ Kwayee !”’ 

“ Kwayee !”’ 

“T am called Kwemoo, The 
Loon,” said the sagamore 
calmly. 

“T greet thee, O Loon. Men 
call me Strong Fist. I have 
other names.”’ 

The fierce black eyes gleamed 
in their scarlet sockets. 

“The trees of the forest 
know the fame of Strong Fist. 
Ayah! His medicine is all- 
powerful. Did I not fire a 
ball at him by the waters of 
Ta - wop - skek*? ten summers 
gone? And did not the Strong 
Fist brush it aside? Ayah! 
This thing I have seen.” 

Silas remembered that, an 
ambush almost in the shadow 
of Fort Anne. He had been 
shifting his tomahawk from 
the right hand to the left, 
and the ball glanced from the 
moving blade. 
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“ Behold, I come to make 
talk with my brothers,” he 
said smoothly, ‘‘ and find none 
but squaws and children in 
his oodun.2, Have my brothers 
made war medicine ? ”’ 

A highly rhetorical question. 
War medicine was plain on 
their faces. 

‘“* Behold,” retorted the saga- 
more, “we have watched my 
white brother’s oodun and saw 
none but squaws and children. 
Where are the white warriors? ’”’ 

There it was, the inevitable 
question! They had seen the 
weakness of the town, but 
The Slayer’s bold appearance 
in their camp had puzzled 
them, as he intended it should. 
The thing was to keep them 
puzzled. He was hoping that 
his terrible presence there among 
their women and children might 
poison their spirit with precisely 
the same fear he knew himself. 
A subtle notion. Yet he was 
not a subtle man, and could 
not trust his tongue. Instead 
he lifted his eyes slowly, with 
a tremendous significance, to 
the mass of pines on the ridge 
above the camp, stared for 
a long minute, and lowered 
them slowly again. The saga- 
more stared up there. In the 
silence Bradford groped for 
words. At best he had won 
a little time. There was no 
blinking the uncomfortable facts. 
The Loon was no petty patri- 
arch. These painted kenaps 
were the advance patrol of 
a tribe moving down the river 
from winter hunting grounds 





2 Oodun—camp, village. 


1 Ta-wop-skek—" flowing-out-between-cliffs "—Annapolis River, 
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in the interior, a pack of human 
wolves, lean and hungry after 
the hard months in the snow. 
Ordinarily they would scatter 
up and down the coast in little 
fishing camps for the summer ; 
but Oldport, a shining new 
temptation, lay between them 
and the sea. The thought 
of that sprawling and defence- 
less settlement weighed on Silas 
like a stone. He cursed himself 
for his blind confidence. This 
was what came of trusting 
other things than guns! For 
the first time in his life he 
faced a situation in which 
words were the only possible 
weapons, and heard a mocking 
laughter ringing out of all the 
past. This was Silas Bradford, 
the fighting man who believed 
in nothing else, who left the 
talking to men with a taste 
for it and held them in con- 
tempt — even that brilliant 
man Cornwallis, whom he had 
liked otherwise. He seemed to 
see Cornwallis now, treating 
patiently with petty chiefs who 
stank the council room and 
shed lice on the carpet, nursing 
their self-respect, sending them 
away with gifts, seeing that 
the guard presented arms as 
they left, striving for the good- 
will of those savage ragamuffins 
—Cornwallis, the aristocrat, with 
a fleet.in the harbour and regi- 
ments at beck! To Captain 
Silas Bradford of the rangers 
all that smacked of cowardice, 
a paltry compromise with evil. 
Words! Words! Words, when 
any sound man knew the only 
good Injuns were the dead 
ones! Now, dimly, he began 
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to see something behind all 
that madness. The Englishman 
had looked forward to a time 
—to this time—when small 
settlements would spring up 
along the coast, impossible to 
garrison, dependent for their 
prosperity, if not their existence, 
upon the goodwill of the savages, 
But all that was past and 
far away. What words could 
serve now, here in this little 
meadow, in the presence of 
these staring squaws, the 
wooden-faced kenap and his 
chief, the menace lurking in 
the trees and up the river? 
The MicMacs had no tongue 
but their own and a smattering 
of bastard French. Silas spoke 
MicMac well enough, but he 
had no respect for it, a stupid 
grunting language that crammed 
a sentence into a word and 
again took half a minute’s 
gutturals to express what an 
Englishman could say in a 
second. In MicMac oratory 
the circuitous approach was 
the only decent way to the 
subject, you talked in circles, 
in rhetorical questions, in queer 
figures of speech. They had a 
weakness for eloquence and 
could be swayed, as La Loutre 
had swayed them against the 
English. Could he, the man 
who did not believe in words, 
talk them out of their war- 
paint when they knew their 
own strength and surmised his 
weakness? The sagamore’s 
bright suspicious eyes were still 
seeking to penetrate the trees 
on the ridge. 
“Why have 
brothers made 


white 
oodun 


my 
their 
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at Kebamkoogwek?”’ he de- 
manded suddenly. ‘ The river 
is ours, O Strong Fist. These 
are our hunting grounds.” 
“We do not want your hunt- 
ing grounds, O Kwemoo, for 
we are ship-men who must 
go upon the Big Water for 
fish. We want only peace.” 
The sagamore grunted. ‘ Be- 
hold, long ago, when I was a 
young man, we made a peace 
with the English. Was it not 
broken? Behold, ten summers 
ago I went to Chebuktook,? 
with other sagamores of the 
Meeg-a-Mahg and Maliseet and 
Abenaki peoples, and made 
peace again. Did we not make 
our totems upon the white 
paper? Did not the English 
sagamores make theirs in the 
name of the great sagamore 
Joj across the Big Water? 
Did we not bury the hatchet 


there in the governor’s garden ? 
Ayah! Who dug it up again ? 


Konwallich turned you and 
your Mohawk soldiers upon us. 
He gave you gold for scalps 
of the Meeg-a-Mahg.”’ 

‘* Not before the Meeg-a-Mahg 
broke the peace,’’ insisted Brad- 
ford. ‘*‘ Who took the hair of 
his soldiers outside the palisades 
of Chebuktook? At Ta-wop- 
skek? Was not this in the 
Meeg-a-Mahg country? Men 
do not scalp themselves.” 

“It was at The Otter’s bid- 
ding,’ the sagamore grunted 
sullenly. 

‘“‘ Ayah! There is much blood 
upon the hands of La Loutre. 
Now he is gone. So be it. 
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The English are in Quebec, 
O Kwemoo. Louisburg is no 
more. There is no stone upon 
another.” 

‘‘Qnontio has strong medi- 
cine,’’ The Loon said doubtfully. 
By this name the Algonkin 
tribes knew the king of France. 

“The medicine of the great 
Sagamore Joj is stronger. Be- 
hold, the French have gone. 
Did we not take them away in 
our ships? Did we not burn 
their ooduns ? ”’ 

‘* The snow melts in the spring 
sun, O Strong Fist. But is 
there not another winter and 
another snow ? ”’ 

Silas was getting nowhere, 
and in the meantime the rest 
of the war-party had been slip- 
ping from the woods into the 
warm sunlight. Some stood 
tense in the edge of the meadow, 
watching the silent green mass 
of the hillside. The rest grouped 
themselves about the speakers. 
The rustle of moccasins behind 
him tried Bradford’s nerves in 
@ new and painful manner, 
his ears strained for the whistle 
of the descending tomahawk, 
all instinct crying out, urging 
him to leap aside and make a 
fight for it. Through all these 
tremendous minutes he stood 
with thumbs hooked in his belt, 
steadying knee and hand and 
eye, serving his apprentice- 
ship in the strange art of 
diplomacy. 

All the kenaps were stripped, 
greased and painted for war. 
He counted twenty-three. Their 
ribs and the powerful ropes of 
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muscle stood forth in the brown 
hairless skin—it had been a 
hard winter; but there was 
no sign of weakness about them 
for all that. All were armed 
with good steel tomahawks and 
guns of various worth. One 
young kenap had in his belt a 
matchlock pistol with a butt 
beautifully chased, a thing of 
unguessed age. At every waist 
dangled one or two crooked 
knives, made from scraps of 
metal on the ancient pattern, 
with short blades and large 
curved handles and sheaths of 
leather ornamented with beads 
and dyed porcupine quills. Some 
wore necklaces of bear teeth 
from which, in addition to the 
grease on their bodies, they 
might absorb the ursine strength 
and courage. Others had their 
stone pipes slung about their 


necks. All had powder horns 


and bullet pouches. Bradford 
wondered shrewdly what they 
contained after a winter’s 
hunting. 

One of the young kenaps spoke 
up boastfully. ‘The Meeg-a- 
Mahg will drive the-English into 
the Big Water. The Onontio 
will return to his brothers.’’ 
He had a hare-lip. 

Silas stabbed a finger at him. 
“ Pe-sik-to-nei ! He has a split 
mouth! Behold, he cannot 
hold his foolish words!” He 
addressed himself to the saga- 
more, but included them all in 
the wave of his thick hand. 
Out of his aching fear for the 
women and children below, his 
memories of Cornwallis, his own 
half-anger, half-remorse—out of 
all these and yet from nowhere 
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that he understood—the words 
rushed to his mouth at last. 

“My brothers, this is thy 
hunting ground, and behold the 
river is thy path between sum- 
mer and winter. So be it. My 
people have made their oodun 
where the river meets the tide, 
for they must live upon the 
earth and hunt upon the Big 
Water. So be it. The land is 
wide, the Big Water is wide, 
and all we are very small. 
The great wigwam of the sky 
covers us alike, and the stars 
look down upon us, and all 
we are very small. When the 
young moon comes, a virgin 
upon her back, does she not 
shine upon us all? When she 
has met her lord the sun be- 
neath the world and returned 
ripe to the sky again, does she 
not shine upon us all? Who 
does the sun warm in spring? 
Who does he burn in summer ? 
Behold, when the wild goose 
flies southward his wings fan 
up the cold wind from the north, 
and does not the north wind 
blow upon us all? Is the snow 
deeper for my brothers than for 
me? Does the fire warm one 
man more than another? The 
hunting is poor and behold, you 
hunger. The fishing is poor 
and behold, we hunger. Is it 
not the same hunger ? 

“ We-la-boog-wa,”’ grunted the 
sagamore. ‘These are good 
words.” 

‘Behold, my brothers, He- 
whose-mouth-is-split talked of 
war. It is easy to talk of war. 
Squaws, children can talk of 
war. But when blood flows, 
what words can put it back ? 
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Behold, the Meeg-a-Mahg are 
great warriors. The French are 
great warriors. The English are 
great warriors. Have they not 
proved themselves, all through 
the time of our fathers and 
our own? And is the hunting 
better? Are there more fish 
in the Big Water? The smoke 
in the wigwam—does it smart 
the eye less because a new scalp 
dries upon the pole? There is 
a time for war, and we have 
had much war. The death-cry 
of the warrior has silenced the 
birds in the forest. The wailing 
of the squaws is as the east 
wind in the reeds. Is there no 
time for peace ? ”’ 

“These are the words of a 
coward,” the young hare-lip 
said. 

‘“‘ My brother is fresh from his 
mother’s paps. His mouth is 
split with much sucking. Who 
is he to talk before warriors ? ”’ 
The young squaws giggled. The 
kenap scowled. 

“* Behold, how ugly is he, my 
daughters! The milk has 
soured in his mouth. He thirsts 
for blood to take away the 
taste.” 

The squaws laughed aloud. 
The braves stirred uneasily. 
The white man was goading 
He - whose - mouth - is - split 
deliberately. The young men 
were keen for war, yet they 
feared to speak; for they were 
proud and the white man had 
a barbed tongue, and the 
laughter of the squaws was a 
clinging thing. All these things 
the white man knew. The 
hare-lip warrior sprang, swing- 
ing high the tomahawk, and 
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Bradford struck him full in the 
face with that ham-like fist, a 
tremendous buffet. The kenap 
lay on his back with blood 
spirting from mouth and 
nostrils. 

“¢ Ayah !”? 
squaws. 
Fist.” 

‘‘ He wanted blood,’ Brad- 
ford said quietly. ‘‘ He has it. 
Let him suck well on it. Be- 
hold, I have come among you 
alone. Is there fear in my heart 
then? YetI talk peace! I am 
a servant of the great white 
sagamore George and the Meeg- 
a-Mahg are his children, and 
behold, he has decreed peace in 
this land his warriors have 
taken from Onontio. Is there 
fear in these words ? ”’ 

‘* There is no fear in the heart 
of the great sagamore Joj,’”’ the 
tall chief said gravely, ‘‘ for he 
has many warriors. Behold, at 
Chebuktook when the red-coats 
walk together to make spirit- 
medicine on the seventh day 
they are as the red maples of 
the forest when the frost is 
come ; they make brave sounds 
with drums and reeds, and carry 
banners, and the sagamores- 
with - long - knives wear the 
feathers of unearthly birds, and 
they are so many that the earth 
shakes under their feet. These 
things I have seen.”’ 

‘* We-la-boog-wa,”’ said Brad- 
ford piously. He was still a 
little dazed by the fluency so 
strangely come upon him. A 
miracle! The sagamore hesi- 
tated, waiting for Strong Fist 
to say more, but Silas resolved 
to rest his case. It would not 
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do to try a miracle too far. He 
remembered how the shrewd 
man Cornwallis planted words 
like seeds, watching them sprout 
and flower in the mouths of his 
savage visitors. 

The Loon was fruitful ground. 
He followed Bradford’s out- 
burst with all the Indian love 
of oratory, clicking his tongue 
at each well-rounded phrase. 
He was anxious to prove him- 
self as good or better, and be- 
sides, he had some things to 
say. ‘‘ Behold,’ he began, ‘ La 
Loutre gave me this Jesus- 
totem to wear about my neck 
that it might save me from 
harm, and sprinkled water upon 
me and gave me a spirit name. 
Did he not call me Jan Bateese ? 
What was the virtue of these 
things? When we fought the 
red-coats by the waters of Se- 
gub-un-a-ga-de? one of their 
Mohawk soldiers smote me with 
@ tomahawk and cut my 
shoulder to the bone. When we 
fought at Mal-e-ge-ak,? behold, 
a ball went in my leg. Did I 
not lie a whole winter with a 
great fire in my flesh between 
hip and foot? Now here is a 
strange thing. When we took 
the winter warpath with the 
French and killed the red-coat 
Noble in the snow, behold, 
certain of the English lay dead 
under our hands with the 
Jesus-totem about their necks. 
What is the meaning of these 
things ? ”’ 

‘When The Otter gave you 
the Jesus-totem for war-medi- 
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cine he iied, O Kwemoo. The 
Jesus-totem is peace-medicine.”? 

“Who says this thing?” 
demanded The Loon doubt- 
fully, scenting in Silas an 
unbeliever. 

“The Papa Maillard says 
this thing. La Loutre was a 
liar. The words of the Papa 
Maillard are as the clear waters 
of a spring.” 

The Loon considered this 
a moment. A decision seemed 
to tremble on his painted lips. 
He turned with dignity to his 
warriors. ‘ Behold, in the 
olden time the great spirit 
Gluskap foretold that a race 
of pale men should come out 
of the sunrise to rule the 
Meeg-a-Mahg, and when the 
warriors of Onontio came in 
their great canoes our fathers 
said, ‘ Ka-kei-ke-sed-wom-ke—it 
is fulfilled.’ Then came the 
red-coats of the great sagamore 
Joj and we fought against 
them for Onontio. But the 
red-coats had strong medicine 
and made great war, and now 
Onontio is gone, even from 
Kebek. Who are we to fight 
alone against the great sagamore 
Joj?” 

** We-la-boog-we,’’ chanted the 
warriors. Scouts were still 
vigilant in the edge of the 
trees, but the rest sat spell- 
bound about the orators. The 
kenap with the hare-lip lay 
like a dead man, eyes closed, 
blood oozing slowly from his 
nostrils and drying in thick 
dribbles over the paint on his 





1 Se-gub-un-a-ga-de—" place-of-wild-parsnips ’’—its valley was a favourite route 


of war-parties raiding Halifax. 


3 Mal-e-ge-ak—“ little-crooked-water ’-—Yarmouth River. 
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face. The children stared at 
him, fascinated. 

‘“O Kwemoo,” Silas Bradford 
said, ‘‘ what have you to fear 
from peace? You have the 
Jesus-totem. That is the 
mightiest peace-medicine in the 
world.” 

Turning to him, The Loon 
said simply, ‘‘ Then let us bury 
the hatchet.”’ 

His intent black eyes regarded 
his own fine weapon reluctantly, 
and then flicked to the shining 
steel in Bradford’s belt. Silas 
considered swiftly. 

“OQ Kwemoo, the burial of 
the hatchet is a custom of 
the ancient time. Let us then 
bury koon-da-wa-se, a stone 
hatchet, as the ancient people 
did.” The MicMacs had long 
since discarded stone weapons, 
but some of the finer specimens 
were preserved as keepsakes, 
he knew. The sagamore made 
an imperious gesture to the 
squaws, and one trotted to a 
wigwam and brought out a 
tomahawk of the ancient time. 
The heavy wedge was of a 
dark stone like nothing Silas 
had seen in Nova Scotia, taken 
in war perhaps, or passed 
through the tribes in the way 
of trade. Its edge was much 
broken. 

“ Behold,’”’ The Loon said 
doubtfully, “‘ our children have 
played with this thing upon the 
rocks. Is this good medicine ?”’ 

This or nothing, thought 
Silas. Aloud he cried, holding 
the thing high, “‘ Behold, my 
brothers! Is not the edge 
broken? So does the hatchet 
grow dull with much war! 


Have we not taken it from the 
hands of children? So do the 
fathers bury the hatchet, that 
the children may live in peace ! ”’ 
He flung the tomahawk out 
over the river ; it went looping 
end over end and disappeared 
ix @ feather of spray. 

“ Talaak? Why?’ asked 
the sagamore, astonished. 

“That no man may dig it 
up again! Let there be peace 
between our peoples till the 
rivers run dry and vanish from 
the earth. Is it well? ”’ 

“It is well,’’ they chanted. 

And now The Loon turned 
his bright black eyes to the 
still woods on the ridge. ‘ Let 
my white brother now call 
his kenaps to the stream that 
we may wash our faces together 
in the custom.” 

“OQ Loon,” Bradford said 
softly, ‘‘ there are no warriors. 
They have gone to fish upon 
the Big Water. See!” He 
poured forth that long yowling 
war-whoop of the Mohawks 
his rangers had made their 
own. There was no answer 
from the hillside. Nothing 
moved. The woods lay still 
under the beat of the sunshine. 
Two or three of the braves 
came to their feet, fingering 
hatchets, muttering that Strong 
Fist had tricked them into 
peace. The sagamore rebuked 
them sternly. ‘The hatchet 
has been buried, O fools! So 
be it. Strong Fist has the 
heart of a bear. Behold, he 
came alone into our midst, and 
with his naked hand smote 
down He-whose-mouth-is-split. 
What one of you would go 
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into the white oodun with naked 
hands? Who shall find shame 
in peace between brave men ? 
Behold, I have spoken.” 

With an immense dignity 
he strode to the river’s edge 
and fell upon his knees, washing 
the war-paint from his face. 
The others followed, silently, 
and the unpainted Bradford 
knelt beside them and went 
through the ritual, drenching 
face and beard. The squaws 
withdrew in haste to the wig- 
wams, for it was not good that 
women should look upon these 
things. Where the al-tes-ta- 
kun players had sat the fire 
was dying. A thin wisp rose 
blue from the embers straight 
into the April sky. The smitten 
kenap lay a little distance away, 
making snoring sounds. His 
nose was broken. The dice 
lay in the maple-wood platter 
where the squaws had dropped 
them, in a litter of counter- 
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sticks. A warrior returning 
from the stream scattered them 
contemptuously with a sweep 
of his moccasin. They sat in 
a circle about the thin smoulder, 
Bradford at The Loon’s right 
hand, and a stone pipe was 
fitted with a reed and the 
bowl filled with the harsh 
tobacco of the MicMacs, leaves 
of the wild ta-ma-wa mixed 
with shreds of willow bark. 
The sagamore lit it with a 
coal and with eyes half-closed 
sucked in a great whiff, letting 
the smoke curl slowly from his 
wide nostrils. He passed the 
pipe to Bradford. The pipe 
went round the circle, was filled, 
was passed again. For hours 
they sat thus, in a profound 
silence, while the sun dropped 
down the sky, and the squaws 
whispered together in the wig- 
wams. And the peace that 
was never broken came upon 
our town with the dusk. 
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LIBYAN ADVENTURE. 


BY VICTOR 


This story was first given to 
me by Captain Whimster at 
tea in the Manse of Stirling, 
and was later expanded mainly 
through question and answer. 
Then, being written down as a 
connected narrative, it was 
passed to him for correction, 
rejection, or approval. ‘“ Per- 
sonally,” he said, “I do not 
see any room for amendment. 
You have kept close to the facts 
all through, and the elabora- 
tions mainly express what any 
seaman like myself is too in- 
articulate to express for him- 
self.” 


It was in November 1912, a 
shorter time after the Italian 
bombardment and occupation 
of Tripoli than the broad boule- 
vard new driven through the 
town would have seemed to 
indicate. The tall buildings in 
modern concrete already erected 
along the handsomely promising 
thoroughfare, the busyness of 
the invaders over the construc- 
tion of others, showed how 
certain they felt about keeping 
their grip on the country. 

Not much of a grip, Captain 
Jos. Whimster thought when, 
for perhaps the sixtieth time, 
he viewed the prospect land- 
wards of the town. Where 
Tripoli’s ancient walls shut 
down on human habitation, be- 
yond a strip of palm tree and 
shrub, the featureless desert 
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began. Not much of a grip—a 
sheet of ratline-stuff to a strain- 
ing crossjack—and, if nothing 
but those tawny billows of loose 
sand lay in the seven hundred 
miles to the southern rim of 
this territory that the Italians 
sought to wrest from the Turks, 
a grip not worth having. One 
heard of towns and villages in 
the interior, and that Tripoli 
was the terminus of an impor- 
tant trade-route. But it would 
need an infinitely bigger trade 
than the country seemed to 
promise if the costs to the 
Italians of their military ven- 
ture were to be justified. They 
were, in some ways, mighty 
heedless in their spendings. As 
a sample, there was their deal- 
ing with Captain Whimster’s 
ship. The 8.8. Parthenia 
(Donaldson Line, 8000 tons) had 
been lying in Tripoli harbour 
since the beginning of Septem- 
ber, a full eight weeks or more. 

The Parthenia had _ been 
chartered by the Italian 
Government to bring cattle and 
foodstuffs from the Argentine 
to Tripoli for supplying the 
expeditionary force. On her 
first and only voyage under the 
charter she had brought nine 
hundred and eighty-seven head 
of cattle, in the immediate care 
of some forty men. These 
cattlemen were Italians seek- 
ing repatriation. And it was 
because these men wanted to 
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get back in a hurry to the 
pasta and Chianti of their native 
soil, while the military authori- 
ties had other ideas for them, 
that Captain Whimster’s Libyan 
adventure may be said to have 
begun. When the cattlemen 
heard that, because there was 
no accommodation for the 
beasts ashore, the military pro- 
posed to keep the ship in har- 
bour as a depot for as long as 
it might take to absorb the 
cattle as beef in batches of a 
hundred head a time, they 
mutinied. They held the view 
that their contracts demanded 
instant landing of the beasts 
on the ship’s arrival in Tripoli, 
and their own immediate de- 
parture for an Italian port. 
With the other interpretation, 
that it was their duty to 
nurse the cattle so long as 
these remained aboard, they 
would have nothing to do. If 
the ship was not going to move, 
they said, and if no other trans- 
port was provided, they were 
going to seize the ship’s life- 
boats and sail for the homeland 
—subito ! 

This proposition, it may be 
imagined, produced no little 
argument and no small excite- 
ment. But when it came to 
swarming about the boats and 
messing with the falls, Captain 
Whimster did his arguing over 
a revolver. With his Chief 
Officer, similarly armed, he held 
the roaring forty in play just 
long enough to let a military 
guard come on the scene. And 
then the cattlemen were given 
a choice: contented occupa- 
tion of their reasonably com- 
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fortable quarters in the ship 
with fit attention to their duties, 
or immediate incarceration in 
the town calaboose amid squalor 
and discomfort unpicturable. 
They chose the ship and at 
least pretended contentment. 

However often by the end 
of November Captain Whimster 
might have viewed the seem- 
ingly illimitable stretch of desert 
to landward of the town, he 
still was a good way off being 
bored by the unusual posture 
of affairs for himself and his 
ship. If the Italians liked to 
waste the charter in using the 
ship as a cattle depot, it was 
not for him to complain. There 
was just enough to do about 
the vessel to keep her crew and 
himself from becoming slack, 
not enough to spoil the feeling 
of having such a holiday as 
seldom came the way of a busy 
shipmaster. Except for the 
prevalence of uniforms, a bit 
of gold braid here and there, 
and for occasional night-time 
rifle-fire in the trenches beyond 
the walls, there was little to 
give any reminder that a war 
was in being. In the town 
and about the harbour men 
could be encountered who 
were in a similar case with 
Whimster—gentlemen on semi- 
vacation with pay, so to speak 
—war correspondents, and the 
like. And then the ordinary 
native life of the town went 
placidly on, absorbingly quaint 
and unfailingly interesting to 
observe. 

Strictly confined within gated 
walls of dull tawny earth that 
must have been standing when 
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Christ was born, the town of Tri- 
poli—except for the new Italian 
via—was @ warren of lanes and 
passages running all - roads. 
Their walls were warmly white 
where the sunlight bathed them 
and coldly blue in the shadows, 
with latticed or grilled openings 
high up and low doorways to 
minute shops and workrooms on 
the street levels. Ordinarily 
they offered way so constricted 
that the passing of a panniered 
ass forced the pedestrian hard 
against the walls, all breath 
expelled in attempt to give 
room. There was little move- 
ment of colour in the lanes. 
The women about them were 
generally muffled and draped 
in white. The men in their 
flowing burnouses and head- 
cloths were to be distinguished 
against the walls only by the 
shadows they cast, or by the 
detail of a brown face, woven 
headband, or glimpse of gay 
undersash. Whimster was fas- 
cinated by the way in which 
the various trades had their 
distinctive and segregate quar- 
ters. Here in one huddle were 
the carpenters, there in another 
the weavers. By themselves, 
again, were the turners of ivory, 
gravely ready to take a cus- 
tomer’s chosen block of their 
enchanting material and turn 
it and carve it (with what white 
purity of debris !) into a cigar- 
holder (or what would he?) 
while he, watching, waited. Or 
there was the street of the silver- 
smiths, each craftsman in his 
Shop no bigger than a mid- 
Shipman’s cabin, with earthen 
floor, bellows of goatskin look- 


ing almost indecently like the 
live animal, and with his assort- 
ment of tools, gravers, dies, and 
punches—all as his trade had 
used them when Mohammed 
fled to the hills. 

When for the moment he 
had seen enough of the town, 
the Parthenia’s master could 
make a call on the army head- 
quarters staff in the palace of 
the old Pasha. It was a thing 
he liked doing on quite another 
score than having the cheerful, 
friendly company of the young 
staff officers. The palace itself 
was an attraction. It over- 
looked sea and harbour from 
the edge of a sheer rock some 
three hundred feet high, the 
approach to it from the town 
being by a long ramp. It was 
a planless congeries of open 
courtyards and airy rooms, 
decorated in the Moorish way 
with colonnades and stalactitic 
arches, ornate screens carved 
in wood and alabaster, in general 
reminding him of the Aledzar 
in Seville. It had the same 
look of simple habitability, as 
though a cushion on the floor 
had been furnishing enough for 
comfort. A feature of the 
palace was, of course, the serag- 
lio. From the number of women 
still about it, the Briton thought, 
the Italian generalissimo had 
‘swiped’ from the departed 
potentate rather more than his 
palace. 

Another feature was a long 
chute running down from within 
the walls to deep water beyond 
the harbour mole. The new 
occupants of the castle had 
found sinister significances for 
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the chute with which they 
sought to impress their sea-going 
friend. They would have had 
him picture sacks, with bow- 
stringed contents, bumping 
down the chute in the dark o’ 
nights to plop horridly in the 
inky water far below. But if a 
man of the sea, Whimster was 
no marine. And after the 
prosaic fashion of his race and 
calling, he could conjure up no 
picture of anything bumping 
down the chute more sinister 
than a disused garbage - pot. 
In any case, nothing remained 
in the harem to suggest that 
drastic removal on any account 
had ever been worth the fuss. 
Between the castle and a 
big Italian café in the middle 
of the town eddied the half-idle 
and the truly otiose among the 
Europeans: the army staff, the 
war correspondents, the ship- 
ping agents, and Captain 
Whimster. Had the Parthenia’s 
commander found no other com- 
pany, his own agent had been 
@ whole dinner-party, and poly- 
glot at that. Alberto Ali was a 
‘Scorpion,’ proud of having 
been born on the Rock, and apt 
to be loud in his assertion of his 
nationality. A  far-travelled 
man, he spoke English admir- 
ably, French  idiomatically, 
Spanish glibly, Italian correctly, 
Arabic fluently, and the lot of 
them—even with all the taps 
going at once—copiously. What- 
ever truth there might have 
been in his claim of British 
birth, he was the product, as 
Whimster discovered, of Levan- 
tine sire and Greek dam. But 
Whimster had no need to be- 
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guile his leisure exclusively with 
his Odyssean agent. There was 
always a- war correspondent 
around looking for company— 
and for rumours. The news- 
paper men were from London 
and Paris, Berlin and New 
York and Chicago and other 
centres, a8 many as two or 
three from one capital. Since 
the grand splash of the bom- 
bardment and the landing, they 
had been supplying their jour- 
nals and agencies with no more 
than paraphrases of the Italian 
official communiqués. They 
were allowed no freedom of 
movement to discover news for 
themselves, and such as they 
concocted out of rumour had 
to be submitted for censorship 
to headquarters before trans- 
mission. The representative of 
one London paper had recently 
been expelled for reporting on 
Italian atrocities. They were 
unhappy men, news - hungry 
men, unjustified - of - their -ex- 
istence men—nothing better 
in their own estimation than 
‘human expense accounts.’ 
They were, in fine, newspaper 
chaps in shackles, unable to 
get on with their jobs. They 
wanted ears into which to 
pour their woes. 

It was perhaps in a sort of 
suppressed exasperation, there- 
fore (though he wore the bored 
friendliness of his kind), that 
the correspondent of ‘The New 
York Herald’ put himself out 
to help Whimster in the matter 
of the airship trip. If he him- 
self was not allowed to see 
anything, his otherwise useless 
‘pull’ might as well be em- 
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ployed in securing permission 
for a seafarer to have a look 
round. So that, when his fellow- 
loiterer spoke of an invitation 
from some Italian officers to 
accompany them on a recon- 
naissance flight inland, he set 
himself to getting the necessary 
‘yes’ from the G.O.C., General 
Carlo Caneva. Almost enthusi- 
astically, he hauled Whimster 
up to the castle. 

The generalissimo said ‘ yes ’ 
doubtfully, and that only after 
many promises from Whimster. 
He was to make the flight at 
his own risk. He was not to 
write about anything he saw. 
He was not to speak of anything. 
He was, in fact, as concerned 
the flight and outsiders, to be 
blind, deaf, dumb, and handless, 
recognising that if in any way 
he abused the great privilege 
accorded him, dreadful things 
might ensue. Not only for the 
brave troops General Caneva 
had the honour to command, 
but—there was the hint—for 
Whimster himself. 

The suggestion of open grave 
and firing-party in the bitter 
dawn made next to no impres- 
sion on the seaman. He felt 
that he was the last man to 
talk if there was nothing to 
talk about. And what could 
there be to talk about in a lot 
of sand-hills? True, the object 
of the flight was reconnaissance 
of an oasis said to be twenty- 
five miles out in the desert, the 
penultimate stage for rest on 
the caravan route via Misratah 
from the interior to the town. 
The three officers of the airship 
who had extended the invita- 
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tion were thoroughly in earnest 
about the oasis. They even be- 
lieved that the enemy was in 
force there. But, though those 
bursts of firing in the nights 
from the trenches did suggest 
that Arabs could materialise 
from the wastes, Captain Whim- 
ster found it hard to believe 
that anything lived beyond the 
fixed billows of tan that had 
stood empty during sixty days 
of gazing over them, and that 
were featureless even from the 
vantage height of the castle. 
Still, he wanted to see. 

The dirigible was a small 
vessel with a cigar-shaped gas- 
bag of stout fabric doped with 
aluminium and held rigid by 
aluminium framework. From 
this depended, by struts, a 
gondola capable of carrying ten 
men, with the petrol-engine and 
‘pusher’ propeller astern. She 
carried no armament. The only 
weapons aboard for the flight 
were the revolvers worn by the 
crew. This consisted for the 
occasion of three, all commis- 
sioned officers of the army—a 
commendatore, a captain, and 
a lieutenant. They were young 
men, light-hearted and gay of 
manner in a general way, but 
with the seriously absorbed en- 
thusiasm of scientists and arti- 
ficers over matters relating to 
the ship. They were of a sort 
that made Whimster mentally 
classify them as ‘ good fellows 
and sports.’ 

It was past the noon hour of 
the November day when the 
ship took to the air. The 
cruise began with a preliminary 
flight round the walls of the 
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town and over the harbour. 
In this meandering more time 
was spent than the passenger 
seemed immediately to notice, 
and then there was a period of 
floating without power, owing 
to engine bother, which must 
have consumed the greater part 
of an hour. The cause of the 
trouble was simply a choked 
feed-pipe, but commendatore, 
captain, and lieutenant were all 
mechanics alike in locating it 
and putting it right. Mean- 
while, there was no loss of alti- 
tude, nor anything serious in 
the way of drift. 

One way and another it was 
well into the afternoon when, 
with the engine behaving, the 
ship was headed south and the 
military object of the flight 
takenup. The dirigible cruised, 
in fair conditions, at about 
fifty miles an hour. Since 
conditions then were admir- 
able, it could not therefore have 
been more than twenty minutes 
after leaving Tripoli, nor much 
farther than fifteen miles out, 
when the activity in the deseri 
below was first seen—if, that is, 
the reckoned distance of the 
oasis at twenty-five miles out 
was right. Because when the 
dark patch of the oasis actually 
came into view the flight had 
lasted just so long, and had 
been made at such a height, as 
already to have convinced the 
passenger that his notions re- 
garding the bare featurelessness 
of the country south of Tripoli 
had been tco well founded. 
From the town walls, and even 
from the eminence of the palace, 
no range of hills was to be seen 
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southwards. And if, as Captain 
Whimster reckoned, the palace 
was perched at about three 
hundred feet, in good visibility 
and failing interruption, the 
horizon from it should have 
been over twenty-two miles 
away. The Tripoli alcAzar was 
perceptible, at all events, in 
ratio to that distance from a 
ship’s bridge at sea. The air- 
ship was at such a height— 
nearly two thousand feet—that 
an unimpeded horizon should 
have been nearly sixty miles off. 

The seaman, however, was 
failing to give proper value to 
a desert feature of which in the 
near future he was to have 
painful experience. Habituated 
though he was to allowing for 
the effects on visibility of high 
waves in his own element, he 
had conceived no accurate idea 
of the height from trough to 
crest in the billows of sand 
which rose and fell in weary- 
ing monotony as far as his 
sight could compass. He merely 
saw the expanse of heated ochre 
stretching without apparent 
limit, fold upon shadowed fold, 
belittled into an irregular pat- 
tern as of some badly woven 
corduroy, with transverse 
diagonal ridging like the ex- 
posure of napless thread. There 
was no outcropping of rock, no 
valley or wadi to break the 
patterned irregularity of the 
desert floor, or to give it scale. 
It seemed to Whimster incred- 
ible that these folds could con- 
ceal life, let alone obscure the 
green growth of palm tree and 
grass that shaped in his mind as 
an oasis. 
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Then, for his quick reception 
of information —as with the 
pup that smelled the live-wire— 
three things happened at once. 

Ahead, in the direction of the 
ship’s course, the desert floor 
was suddenly alive with the 
dust-tailed moving shadows of 
dots. Much farther ahead still, 
a sandy fold sank down and an 
upright tasselling of green shot 
with a thread of silver rose up. 
All about the moving dots, balls 
of white smoke mushroomed 
tinily to float away in wisps 
athwart the pitted wake, with 
a delayed crackling of musket- 
fire. 

“Good life!” |Whimster 
murmured to himself. ‘Arabs! 
The oasis! We’re being fired 
at!’? And he sought with the 
nonchalance befitting one of his 
breed and calling to inform his 
companions of the three circum- 
stances which, indeed, they were 
unlikely to have missed noticing 
for themselves. The Italians 
smiled. The Arabs, the oasis, 
the firing had all been expected. 
There was, they signified, noth- 
ing to be excited about. Only 
® minor operation was needed 
to put the airship too high 
to come to harm. The old- 
fashioned rifles of the would-be 
attackers had, in any case, 
nothing much of a range. 

Within a very few minutes, 
however, the passenger, inter- 
estedly watching overside the 
ant-like huddle and scatter of 
the scurrying dots below, be- 
came aware of something that 
he thought might possibly erase 
smugness regarding the airship’s 
safety. From becoming gradu- 
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ally conscious of whistling 
sounds, he as gradually arrived at 
noticing small objects that were 
making parabolas in the air at 
about the level of the gondola 
deck. Then, from congratulat- 
ing himself on the probably 
unique experience, for the age, 
of seeing bullets actually finish- 
ing their trajectory, he became 
rather uncomfortably certain 
that their loops were rising 
higher in relation to himself 
and the ship. It might have 
been, perhaps, that the Arabs 
were introducing heavier lift- 
ing charges into the breeches 
of their ancient rifles—he had 
but the haziest notions of how 
such old rifles worked—but a 
longer consideration of the dots 
below found them much clearer 
in definition than hitherto. They 
had now become, in fact, horse- 
men and camel-riders in minia- 
ture, but distinctly. 

There was no need for Whim- 
ster to inform his companions 
of the discovery. They had 
already become exclamatory 
over the ship’s refusal to climb, 
and they were moving excitedly 
about the gondola, hanging out 
overside from one point and 
another, gazing up at the en- 
velope. They clearly advertised 
to the passenger that they 
thought the gas-bag had been 
pierced, but still more clearly 
that though they had got to 
clambering out on the struts 
there was nothing they could 
do about it. Either they could 
not discover where the damage 
lay, or it was too far out of 
reach, or the piercings were too 
numerous to admit of repair. 
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With his sparse knowledge of 
Italian, and with no Alberto 
Ali at hand to interpret, the 
passenger could make nothing 
of their now rather frenzied 
discussions, and does not know 
to this day whether loss of 
altitude had begun before or 
after the ship was hit. But hit, 
it certainly seemed, she had 
been, and a quick descent to 
earth was inevitable. Every 
moment was increasing the rate 
at which she was sinking. The 
engine, moreover, seemed to be 
petering out. 

It took, relatively, some little 
time for it to dawn on Captain 
Whimster just what his com- 
panions were trying to convey 
to him. They were too excited 
when they first brought him 
into discussion for their broken 
English to be comprehensible. 
But gradually there fell upon 
them a fatalistic calm, a stoical 
if white-faced acceptance of 
misfortune, that with the tap- 
ping of their revolvers and their 
pointing to one another more 
clearly revealed their meaning 
than actual speech. They were 
proposing, rather than fall into 
the hands of the Arabs, to give 
themselves the Roman death, 
and were inviting Whimster to 
join in the immolation. But 
though Whimster had already 
heard in Tripoli enough from 
credible sources to convince him 
that the three men had every 
reason to fear torture and muti- 
lation, he believed that as 
British and non-combatant he 
had a sort of chance of averting 
such a fate. This belief he 
managed to convey to the 
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Italians, but it was plain that 
they thought it a foolish one, 
engendered in simple ignorance 
of the ruthless ways of the 
tribesmen. And it might well 
have been that Whimster would 
have found himself included, for 
kindly reasons, in the proposed 
mutual slaughter, but for the 
new development which brought 
even that fatalistic trio a faint 
breath of hope. 

The ship, sinking with increas- 
ing rapidity but, in actual trim, 
with something of a drop astern, 
had got to within some five 
hundred feet of the earth when, 
suddenly, the attackers took 
fright at her—and bolted. She 
must, it can be imagined, have 
looked formidable in ‘the inex- 
orable descent she was making, 
menacing even in the fact 


of giving no answering fire. At 


all events, the Arabs saw some- 
thing about her they did not 
like; for at one moment they 
were, and at the next they were 
not. The ship landed quietly 
in the sand, dragged, bumped 
a little, then slowly crumpled. 
The gondola fell over on its 
side and was still. The quar- 
tette crawled out and stood 
aside to look at her and formu- 
late a plan of action. 

The first thing to do, obvi- 
ously—so her crew decided— 
was to destroy the ship before 
it could fall into enemy hands. 
There could be no hope of 
salving her. The destruction ac- 
complished, the faint chance 
of getting afoot into Tripoli, 
reckoned to be some fifteen 
miles away, could be explored. 

With a recklessness that made 
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Whimster gasp, one of the offi- 
cers walked up to the ship 
and pointed his revolver at the 
envelope at close quarters. He 
fired, and the whole expectation 
was to see him engulfed in flame. 
There was @ livid flash and a 
roar. Sheets of flame winged 
high and wide as the envelope 
was rent in all its length. The 
fabric blackened almost in- 
stantly, crinkling and shredding 
back to expose the already 
buckling framework. The Ital- 
ian reeled but kept his feet, 
and, miraculously unscathed, 
came away at a stumbling run 
towards the watching trio. Then 
there was no need to stand by, 
but every cause for getting off 
as quickly as possible. The 


destruction was going to be 
complete, and at any moment 
the fuel tanks might explode. 


The four, at first somewhat 
confused over direction, not 
being certain of the time of day, 
ultimately fixed on the ap- 
proximate north and set out on 
their march. 

Within a minute or two, how- 
ever, it became painfully evident 
to Whimster that the distance 
to Tripoli was something stag- 
geringly different from even a 
laborious four hours’ walk. He 
was now aware of the amazing 
height to which the sand-billows 
could rise from trough to crest. 
These corrugations, which had 
seemed almost trifling from the 
air, were deep enough to conceal 
battalions of men. They had 
at times such steepness in their 
walls as to occlude all but a 
quadrant of the sky. Had the 
surface of these ridges been solid 
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ground, he calculated moodily, 
from the mere rise and fall of 
them there still would have been 
a good ten miles or so of walk- 
ing distance to add to the fifteen 
to Tripoli. But of every yard 
paced in the loose sand quite 
two feet were lost in slipping 
back on the rises. And there 
was nothing much of compensa- 
tion about going downhill. Only 
the production of aches in a 
series of unaccustomed muscles 
different from those that were 
outraged in the Sisyphean 
labours of climbing. With his 
boots and socks already filled 
with sand, promising a com- 
plete laceration of his feet in 
very little time, Whimster saw 
that it could be days rather 
than hours before Tripoli was 
reached—always provided, of 
course, that the trek was not 
interrupted by the enemy. 
Another two minutes saw 
hope against the last con- 
tingency suddenly shattered. 
Whatever fear the Arabs had 
experienced from the descent 
of the airship, curiosity had 
apparently got the better of it 
once the flames of the ship’s 
destruction died down. The 
tracks of the Europeans in the 
dunes must have been plain to 
read. And with the same 
suddenness as the Arabs had 
seemed from the falling airship 
to vanish from the desert’s face, 
so on an instant were they 
surrounding the four men, a 
hundred and fifty of them on 
camels and horses. No chance 
was given the Italians either 
of showing fight or of carrying 
out the resolution made in the 
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airship’s forced descent; for 
the enemy suddenly appeared 
over a ridge and closed in 
upon them too quickly. 

In the inevitable babble while 
they were being secured, Whim- 
ster contrived to make his status 
understood. Indeed his com- 
panions, with a thoughtfulness 
that in view of their own cer- 
tainty of a dreadful death 
stamped them as men of fine 
character, did all they could 
to make the Briton’s position 
clear. The fact that he was in 
a civilian suit of white drill with 
pearl buttons and wore a topee, 
in distinction from the uniforms 
and caps of his three com- 
panions, already set him apart. 
And although he was by no 
means gently handled, when 
the cavaleade set out for the 
oasis he was put on a camel 
behind an Arab, while the 
others were tied by their lashed 
wrists each to the saddle of a 
horseman. That meant, since 
the pace was in nowise regulated 
to allow for walking, nor ever 
stopped to permit recovery from 
stumbling in the sands, that 
they were hauled by the wrists 
over ten miles of desert. By 
the time the oasis was reached 
the lashings had cut to the bone, 
and the men must have been 
steeped in agony. But, white- 
lipped though they were and 
haggard with pain and ex- 
haustion, neither then nor sub- 
sequently did Whimster hear 
the faintest whimper of a com- 
plaint from them. 

The camp at the oasis was 
a big one. It harboured two 
hundred fighting men, Whimster 
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learned, with their camels and 
horses, besides the sutlers and 
the animals for transport. It 
was under the command of 
some sort of native chief whom 
Whimster was given no chance 
of seeing. Orders regarding 
himself and, he took it, the 
three Italians, were given by a 
tall Turk in red tarboush and 
khaki uniform, a man of about 
forty who talked excellent Eng- 
lish. To begin with, Whimster 
was put alone into a goatskin 
tent with an Arab posted out- 
side as guard. A meal of stewed 
goat’s flesh was brought him, 
but from squeamishness induced 
by the unaccustomed motions 
of the camel-ride, together with 
the odours given off by the man 
he had ridden a-pillion with, 
the oily mess made him thor- 
oughly sick. Then he was sick 
in another sense—with appre- 
hensions for his three com- 
panions, dragged off to God 
knew where for God knew what 
at the other end of the camp. 
The physical sickness passed off, 
and he managed to eat a morsel 
of black bread and a few dates 
that had been brought him. 
Later in the afternoon he was 
visited by the Turk. The object 
of the visit was nominally in- 
terrogation, but proved rather 
to be one for confirmation of 
facts already deduced. Whim- 
ster explained who he was and 
how he had come to be of the 
airship party. The Turk nodded. 
“T thought so,” he said. 


“ Well, you should know by 
now that you aren’t meant to 
come to any harm. You've 
eaten their bread and _ salt. 
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Not,” he added contemptuously 
and using the actual idiom, 
“ that that cuts any ice with me. 
But it does mean something 
from the others—these desert 
people. You’re going to be all 
right. They wouldn’t have fed 
you if they meant you any harm. 
But then they’ve heard of your 
ship being in the harbour.”’ 

Whimster asked anxiously 
about the other three. The 
Turk smiled callously. That 
was quite another thing, he 
said. There was too long a 
score against the Italians for 
any of them to expect mercy. 
The three airmen knew that as 
well as anybody. Whimster 
asked permission to see the 
Italians. The Turk said he 
did not know so much about 
that. It very likely would do 
Whimster no good to appear 
to give the captives sympathy. 
But on further persuasion the 
Turk said he would see what he 
could do about it. Whimster, 
in the meantime, with certain 
restrictions that would be indi- 
cated, might move about the 
camp as freely as he liked. 

For the sake of taking the 
air Whimster availed himself of 
the permission, but he got little 
pleasure out of it. Normally 
he would have enjoyed the 
opportunity of observing the 
life in an oasis encampment of 
desert people. But he had not 
been strolling for long before, 
at the edge of the camp, he 
encountered a sight that brought 
his sick apprehensions for his 
Italian companions back in full 
force. Something that had once 
been human, and that still had 
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the shreds of a khaki uniform 
about it, was suspended by the 
wrists, outspread, from a spar 
lashed horizontally to the trunk 
of a tree. It sent him back to 
the preferable darkness, tainted 
though it was, of the goatskin 
tent. Towards sundown he had 
another visit from the Turk, 
who brought him permission to 
see the airmen. 

He found them at the end 
of the camp most distant from 
his own habitation. They were 
tied by new lashings on their 
wounded wrists to the boles of 
palm trees. They were bear- 
ing present suffering with forti- 
tude and were facing future 
torture with a heroism quite 
absolute. There was nothing, 
they said, that Whimster could 
do for them there. It would be 
foolish of him to try, for he 
could get away only by the 
goodwill of the Arabs. They 
knew quite well what they were 
facing, and even saw some 
justice in it. Their own people 
had treated the Arabs in the 
same way, never taking any 
prisoners. It could avail noth- 
ing that they, personally, had 
never approved of maltreat- 
ment. Appealing to the Arab 
chief would be useless, and they 
begged Whimster not to attempt 
it. In the face of a certain 
refusal of mercy, it might look 
like showing the white feather. 
There was, indeed, only one 
thing that Whimster could do 
for them, and that was to tell 
their comrades back in Tripoli 
that they, when last he saw 
them, were facing their fate like 
men, and were resolved to die 
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as Italian soldiers should. And 
so—good-bye ! 

In spite of the embargo Whim- 


ster did beg for a chance of 
appealing to the Arab com- 
mander for mercy for his friends. 
The Turk bluntly refused. It 
would do no good. Not only 
would such an appeal jeopardise 
Whimster’s own chance of get- 
ting away, but it would preju- 
dice the Arabs against the Turk 
himself in his dealings with 
them. He could not afford it. 

It was well into the next 
day before Whimster saw the 
Turk again. He came with the 
news that the three airmen were 
dead. The Turk rather gloated 
over the details. Nothing had 
been spared them, from the 
suspension that would keep 
them suffering longest to the 
mutilation that, in the Arab 
and deuteronomic idea, would 
debar them from the Kingdom 
of Heaven. But Whimster did 
not need the Turk’s admission 
that his friends had died without 
a whimper. He had not slept 
well enough to have missed any 
cry above the normal hum of 
the waking camp. 

Towards sundown on that 
second day Whimster was put 
on a camel and taken under 
escort some twenty miles in the 
direction of Tripoli. He came 
away from camp with a message 
of love from that odd mixture 
of culture and barbarism, the 
Turk—to Piccadilly. And to a 
comely barmaid in the Leicester 
Lounge the Turk also sought 
that his fondest remembrances 
should be conveyed on oppor- 
tunity. 
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Within four or five miles 
from the town Whimster was 
roughly dismounted from the 
camel and left in the dark of 
the desert. He took his direc- 
tion from the stars and set out 
wearily. Since the previous 
morning early he had eaten 
nothing that he could retain 
beyond a crust of bread and 
a handful of dates. Each lurch 
of the camel in the twenty 
miles’ ride had thrown him from 
the saddle, with the need at 
about every eighth to clamber 
to regain his seat. Bone-tired 
and sick and sore of heart, he 
climbed up hill and down dale 
in the dark, losing two feet in 
every three he trod, falling 
on his face one moment and 
sliding on his back the next. 
It took him hours to cover 
that four or five miles. In 
the starlight he did not dare 
to put himself within sight of 
the trenches. It was a hundred 
to one that some sentry, pop- 
ping off at the white blur he 
would make, and giving him 
no chance of replying to a 
challenge, would provoke a fusil- 
lade along the line of defence. 
Then there would be the usual 
official report of a fierce night 
attack heavily repulsed—with 
the unusual feature of an 
Englishman killed by the 
enemy fire. Whimster had 
sense enough left to think of 
that. 

He lay out in the desert until 
the daylight was full and there 
could be no mistaking the un- 
Arab appearance of his topee 

and crumpled drill suit. Then 
he staggered up to the lines, 
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fell into a trench, and demanded 
to be taken to the officer com- 
manding the defences. He was 
treated with the greatest con- 
sideration, which was remark- 
able—as Whimster came to 
think later—after the wild 
dressing-down he gave the senior 
officers for not having attempted 
a rescue of the airmen. Thirty- 
six hours, he pointed out, had 
passed since the ship had flown 
out over the desert, more than 
a whole day had elapsed from 
the time that it had been due 
to return—and nothing had 


been done. Meantime... 


But he might as well have 
bridled his tongue. The Italians 
had no equipment for mancuv- 
ring in the desert, no cater- 
pillars or anything with broad- 
flanged wheels for negotiating 
the sands, no cavalry, no camels. 
Quite uselessly that evening 
half a hundred men _ were 
mounted on a scratch assort- 
ment of horses, and made a 
demonstration ride into the 
desert. By good luck they did 
not encounter the enemy. The 
two hundred tribesmen of the 
oasis would have wiped them 
out. And a disaster of magni- 
tude would have been added 
to the loss of three brave men 
and of the only airship the 
expeditionary force possessed. 


Three or four days later, 
having cleared her holds and 
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cattle-pens, the Parthenia sailed 
from Tripoli for Bari, the Italian 
port on the Adriatic some 
hundred miles north-west of 
Otranto. Even then Captain 
Whimster was not finished with 
Libya. The ship carried a 
legacy with her in the shape of 
enteric germs. Of the voyage, 
once his ship was outside the 
Tripoli mole, the master was 
never to remember any details, 
for he went about his duties 
with the fever upon him. Two 
men, he knows, went down 
with the disease as soon as the 
first course of the voyage was 
set, but the rest must have been 
infected already. His first 
memory of the trip is the 
arrival of the port doctor aboard 
on anchoring off Bari. He 
kept a grip of himself until 
two days of quarantine, on 
suspicion of cholera, had passed, 
and on berthing arranged for 
the conveyance of the sick men 
to hospital. He managed to 
keep his head until the ship’s 
business had been attended to 
and measures adopted for safe- 
guarding the few of the crew 
that remained aboard. Then 
he himself was removed to 
hospital. Luckier than five of 
his men, who died, he recovered. 
But before he was convalescent 
the Parthenia had sailed for 
England in the charge of his 
Chief Officer. He himself re- 
turned to England overland. 
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SEPTEMBER TOUR. 


BY KENNETH BRADLEY. 


SEPTEMBER is the least 
pleasant month in the year and 
the Ngoni Reserve the least 
pleasant part of the district. 

After four months of drought 
nature seems altogether to have 
abandoned the struggle to keep 
up her good looks. There is no 
colour anywhere. Today the 
sky, dimmed with the haze of 
bush fires, is like gun-metal. 
The hills and all distances are 
grey and ill-defined. We walked 
through country that had been 
blackened with recent fires, un- 
tidily streaked with the yellow- 
grey fringes of grass that had 
escaped burning. The trees 
were either bare or hung about 
with patches of dead leaves, 
wrinkled and dry and as black 
as the ground beneath. These 
trees, with their thick bark and 
stiff, angular branches, looked 
so old and desiccated that I 
cannot believe them capable of 
rushing next month into all the 
finery of spring. The villages 
were huddled in clouds of driving 
dust, shadeless and depressed. 

The cattle, gaunt-flanked, 
wander unheeded, searching de- 
jectedly for clean water which 
is not to be found, and any 
rare tufts of coarse grass that 
may be thrusting up through the 
ash on the burnt grazing grounds. 

The people are bored and 
irritable. They have nothing 
to do at present except drink 
beer and quarrel. The dust 





gives the children conjuncti- 
vitis. With their inflamed eyes 
and dust-coated faces they look 
miserably unhappy. The fact 
that their parents are suffering 
from sore throats or alcoholic 
remorse does not make life any 
happier for them. 

Between 8 A.M. and 5 P.M. it 
is scorchingly hot. Over-popu- 
lation and unskilful agriculture 
have reduced the forest to a 
dusty wilderness of scrub, and 
there is no shade. During 
the heat of the afternoon [ 
was driven for refuge into the 
stuffy darkness of a straw shelter 
with dried mealie-stalks piled 
against the doorway to keep 
out the glare. 


“O Frabjous Day! 
Callooh ! Callay !” 


I always feel that I ought to 
like touring the Ngoni country 
more than I do. In vain dol 
tell myself that here are the 
remnants of the scourge of 
Africa. Behind them in time, 
and beyond them in space, 
down beyond the banks of the 
great, grey-green, greasy Lim- 
popo River stand the ranks of 
their great and terrible ancestry. 
Plumed Zulu warriors taught 
them the savage mastery of 
primitive warfare. A hundred 
and fifty years ago they, the 
Abanguni, lived turbulently in 
the lowlands east of Zululand. 
They were subject to the Zulus 
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—as indeed who were not ?— 
but they were by no means 
a slave tribe. Warriors they 
were, and so thoroughly taught 
in the arts and discipline of Zulu 
warfare that they afterwards 
left their mark on almost every 
tribe in eastern central Africa. 
They left the south not, as is 
sometimes said, in flight from 
Chaka, but because of a quarrel 
with their neighbours. The 
story of their wanderings 
through Mashonaland, across 
the Zambesi, up to Lake Tanga- 
nyika and beyond, is one of 
the great epics in Bantu history, 
and it has been often told. 
For fifty years they harried 
the countryside from the shores 
of the Indian Ocean to the 
Kafue River. The branch of 
the tribe, under Mpezeni, which 
settled in the Fort Jameson 
hills about 1860, was more than 
half responsible for the deci- 
mation of the tribes of Northern 
Rhodesia, a carnage only brought 
to an end by the British occu- 
pation in the ‘nineties. 
Mpezeni’s young men did 
their best to keep out the 
white men. Ten thousand of 
them gathered in the hills. 
But their plumes and shields 
and shining spears made no 
impression on the handful of 
white adventurers that waited 
for them in Fort Young. The 
Zulu trappings were still there, 
but years of wandering in the 
tropics, and intermarriage with 
conquered tribes, had already 
resulted in sad degeneration of 
the warrior stock. Livingstone 
had passed this way twenty 
years before. He described an 
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Ngoni impi, even then, as a sad 
mockery of the Zulu impis he 
had known. By the ’nineties 
they may have been good 
enough to terrorise the Achewa, 
but one volley from Fort Young 
sent them flying to the hills. 

And now, after more than 
forty years of peace, Angoni 
are to be found in all the towns 
of south and central Africa as 
soldiers, policemen, artisans, 
foremen, clerks, and servants. 
The old restlessness drives 
them out into the world. 
The old energy and pride brings 
them to the top wherever their 
competitors are men from the 
tribes they once slaughtered 
and enslaved. 

Yet these very qualities are 
bringing tragedy on their own 
country. Here in the Ngoni 
Reserve there are no leaders. 
The only men to be found are 
the elders and youths under 
twenty-five. All those in the 
prime of life are scattered over 
Africa, and they only come 
home for a holiday. 

The tribal power lies with the 
elders, and this inevitably 
spells reaction. Respect for age 
and obedience to discipline are 
rigidly enforced. All attempts 
at modern enterprise and re- 
form are immediately sup- 
pressed. The young Ngoni of 
1938 is, of course, not content 
with this. Since he is much 
too strictly brought up to dis- 
pute the authority of the elders, 
he stays at home only until he is 
old enough to break away. Once 
he has gone, he takes good care 
not to come back again except on 
flying visits at long intervals. 
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As far as I can see, his parents 
can keep him at home until he 
marries; for the Angoni are 
patrilinear and insist on grand- 
sons. For a year or two after 
that his in-laws cling firmly to 
him to make sure that he pays 
his bride-price. Once, however, 
a@ child is safely born and all 
dues paid, the bridegroom is off 
like an arrow from a bow. 

If the Ngoni chiefs were good, 
the situation would be different. 
Alas! the Jere family is sadly 
disappointing. They have tried, 
I think, to preserve the purity 
of their Ngoni blood by inter- 
marriage. The present chiefs 
are mostly grandsons of the 
original Mpezeni, and they are 
@ sorry crew. Only three out 
of the ten of them are of the 
slightest use either to their 
people or to me. The sole con- 
cern of the others is to keep 
the elders happy and to line 
their own pockets. 

Madzimawe Jere is one of the 
three. He is semi-paralytic, and 
on first acquaintance most un- 
prepossessing. He has, how- 
ever, considerable force of char- 
acter, and, though he, too, is a 
reactionary, he at least keeps 
his followers firmly under his 
thumb. He has to be pushed 
every inch of the way towards 
any form of progress, but at 
least he drags his elders along 
as well—and the young have 
a chance, though they do not 
realise it. 

Madzimawe travels on an 
ancient bicycle, which is sup- 
ported and pushed by a per- 
spiring attendant. The bicycle 
is, of course, always tilted at an 
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angle. This method of trans- 
port would be horribly uncom- 
fortable for any man, but to 
@ pain-racked invalid it must 
be torture. Madzimawe never 
complains, but he is the only 
African I have ever met who 
is a chain-smoker of cigarettes, 
I have begged him to stay at 
home, but he says he would 
not dream of allowing me to 
travel about his country without 
him. He has over a hundred 
villages. If he really carries 
courtesy all the way he will 
have to be pushed on his bicycle 
for a hundred and fifty miles 
—and in this heat! There is 
something rather endearing 
about this particular brand of 
guts. Perhaps here is_ the 
reason for my discomfort as I 
pay my visits to the Angoni. 
The shadow of so much that is 
admirable stalks long behind 
them. The reality that casts 
the shadow is so—paltry. 


Dawn today was lovely. The 
sun rose blood-red through 4 
haze of smoke, and all the un- 
dulating land was burnished. 
Alas ! we had only a mile to walk 
to our first village, and that 
exaltation of the soul always 
induced by the virtue of early 
rising was short-lived. 

The village was typical of the 
Ngoni country. To begin with, 
it was ten times as large as the 
average Chewa village, having 
over two hundred huts. The 
surrounding bush was dirty and 
scrubby, the ground deep in 
dust and foul with cattle man- 
ure. One or two of the huts 
were new, but most of them 
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were dilapidated, and some in 
ruins. 

The Angoni build large round 
huts with low walls. The en- 
circling verandah is enclosed 
with poles or plaited split bam- 
boos. I noticed that there 
were no huts of modern, square 
design, nor did any of them 
vary in the slightest from the 
traditional type. No young 
man would have the temerity 
to import so much as a window, 
however thoroughly he had 
learned to like the space and 
comfort of town dwellings. 
Needless to say, refinements 
like rubbish pits did not exist. 

When I arrived, I found two 
old men, dressed toga-wise in 
dark-blue cloth, sleepily put- 
ting the finishing touches to a 
ramshackle little shelter for me. 
They gave me the Fascist salute 
(does Hitler realise that he, 
too, has borrowed this gesture 
from the Zulus?) and growled 
“ Nkhos!” which is the greet- 
ing reserved for small fry 
like me. Only Chief Mpezeni 
and the Governor are accorded 
the royal “ Bayete!” 

Squeezing myself into the 
exiguous shelter, and thinking 
regretfully of Zingalume’s 
painted sitting-room, I asked 
where the rest of the people 
might be. 

With all the grace of a bygone 
age Senator Number One said 
that they would be along in a 
minute, and looked with mild 
concern at the lifeless huts. I 
thought he might be meditating 
some activity in the matter, but 
unfortunately his eye was 
caught by a beautiful bull 
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standing near one of the cattle 
kraals, and in contemplation of 
it he was immediately lost. So 
the knocking-up process had to 
be done by the messengers. 

When the tempest had sub- 
sided and the dust-clouds 
cleared, I counted the assembly. 
It consisted of ten old men, 
fifty females of assorted ages, 
three youths, and a rabble of 
naked children grey with dust. 
In the background I noticed 
four well-dressed men of middle- 
age, holiday-makers from 
Southern Rhodesia. Of the 
fifty-five tax-payers registered 
in the village, twenty-six were 
in Southern Rhodesia and 
South Africa, ten on the copper 
mines, and twelve of the younger 
ones were working on local 
farms. They would be home 
for the weekly drunk on Sun- 
day. The old warriors, in fact, 
as in all the villages, were 
having it all their own way. I 
felt sorry for the women. 
Theirs is a sad fate when mar- 
riage and children are all that 
life has to offer. 

I did not waste time discuss- 
ing sanitation or anything so 
radical as the desirability of 
giving the children baths. I 
did, however, try to impress 
upon the old men the fact 
that the tribe now has funds of 
its own. I hoped to convince 
them that there was now some 
point in giving a little help 
towards the collection of taxes. 
They agreed with deceptive 
heartiness, but when the tribal 
clerk began to try to extract 
the sixpences for their dogs 
and muzzle-loaders, their en- 
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thusiasm died in pleas of pov- 
erty and unconvincing evasions. 

Our talk about cattle was 
equally fruitless. The Planters 
in the district cannot buy cattle 
for love or money. These old 
men own larger herds than the 
grazing can stand and their plea 
of poverty is incessant—but, sell 
their cattle? Goodness, no! 
The Angoni do not sell cattle. 
What would they do in their 
old age if they had no cattle to 
look at? What about meat at 
their funerals? Who would 
respect a cattle-less old man ? 
What an outrageous suggestion ! 

I had hoped for intelligent 
support from the four returned 
adventurers, but they sat in the 
background with their eyes on 
the ground and betrayed no 
interest in the proceedings. 
They knew that the elders 
were immovable in such things. 
Their sense of tribal discipline 
prevented them from speaking 
on such an occasion, and, any- 
way, since for precisely these 
reasons they did not intend to 
stay at home for more than a 
few months—why bother ? 

So we moved on to the next 
village. At eight o’clock a gale 
sprang up from the east, and 
we spent the rest of the morn- 
ing sitting in clouds of dust, 
clutching flying papers and 
wiping the grit from our teeth. 
The villages were all large, and 
as they were nowhere more than 
a mile apart, there was little 
trekking to restore our lungs 
and tempers. 

I found camp pitched on a 
blackened hillside in a tangle 
of dried bamboos and bare 
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trees, which moaned in the wind 
and creaked like skeletons on a 
gibbet. 


In order to escape the worst 
of the dust and the heat which 
I imagine to be inevitably a part 
of this tour, I had breakfast 
by lamplight this morning and 
walked the two miles to my 
first village by the light of a 
sinking moon. I need not, as 
it turned out, have put myself 
to the trouble; for yesterday’s 
blast from the windy circle of 
Purgatory had done its work 
and gone. Today had been de- 
lightfully fresh and a cool breeze 
from the east tempered the sun. 

So great, indeed, has been the 
contrast that yesterday’s diary 
looks quite unnecessarily frac- 
tious. Yet there it stands, and 
if the appalling weather put 
the Angoni into their most irri- 
tating mood, and gave me a 
jaundiced eye to see them with, 
it is all part of the story. 

I am moving at a snail’s 
pace, so thickly clustered are 
the villages. In these three 
days I have visited thirty of 
them and seen some thousand 
people. Yet in my wanderings 
I have only travelled twenty 
miles and am only seven miles 
as the crow flies from my start- 
ing point. 

I was greeted, when the sun 
rose, by the sight of a tall tree 
standing up out of the grey 
scrub. It had put on a new 
garment of tiny leaves, as green 
as a Cotswold beech, and soft a8 
petals. Almost I expected to 
hear a cuckoo call. Then I 
noticed several more. Presum- 
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ably these advanced guards of 
the spring had been there yes- 
terday as well, but with my 
eyes screwed up against the dust 
and my mind savage with dis- 
comfort I had not noticed them. 

In the village stood a grove 
of trees already in full flower. 
They were like very old labur- 
nums, with masses of heavy 
yellow blossom and black 
trunks. Only there were no 
leaves. In a month the bush 
would be filled with flowering 
trees, leafless and heavy, 
scented in the still October 
heat. How African trees con- 
trive to burst into leaf or 
flower under a scorching sun 
when there has been no rain 
for five months I do not know. 

At another village the women 
and girls welcomed me with a 
most lively little dance. I am 
promising myself a real—per- 
haps I should not say proper— 
Angoni dance this tour. 

At a third village I was 
greeted by a parade of be- 
medalled veterans. The Ngoni 
have always provided one com- 
pany of the Northern Rhodesian 
Regiment, and there are many 
old soldiers in the district. 
They are a most valuable in- 
fluence. There is no more self- 
respecting and worthy citizen in 
Africa than the old soldier. I 
remember being told by one of 
the officers in the Regiment 
when I first came out that the 
men on their discharge reverted 
to savagery. I disagree with 
him—but then perhaps we mean 
different things by ‘savagery’! 

I saw an old man today with 
the Somaliland medal and the 
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D.O.M.; he must have been 
seventy years old, yet he stood 
to attention like a youth of 
twenty. He carried a swagger 
cane under his arm and was 
dressed in spotless khaki drill. 
Savagery indeed ! 

I spent an hour in Madzi- 
mawe’s court this afternoon, 
listening. Madzimawe, who 
does not pretend to know all his 
ten thousand people, has an 
uncanny eye for a lie. Some 
women were soon out of court 
divorced and happy. Others 
were cross-examined, caught out 
and dismissed, more often than 
not being fined five shillings for 
coming to court with a lie. I 
had heard rumours of injustices 
at Madzimawe’s court, and so 
at each village today I had asked 
the women if they had any com- 
plaints to make. Several had 
asked me to divorce them be- 
cause Madzimawe would not 
hear their cases. I had them 
brought to his court while I was 
there. In every single case it 
was amply proved either that 
their husbands had not de- 
serted them or that they had 
waited to complain until they 
had already begun to live with 
a lover who could be relied on 
to pay any damages demanded 
by the husband. The fact that 
they had hoped to plead hard- 
luck stories successfully with 
me which they had known 
better than to try on Madzi- 
mawe shows not only that 
Madzimawe is a sound judge, 
but also that in these and kin- 
dred matters the African is as 
likely to get justice in his tribal 


courts as he ever did in ours. 
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We all felt so cheerful after a 
pleasant day that I celebrated 
by buying an enormous ram 
for the carriers to eat, and the 
night was jubilant with song. 


The weather is really stoking 
up. There has not been a 
breath of wind. The metal of 
sky and hill and leafless tree 
has been fused into a grey so 
uniform that it has been hard 
to tell where sky and distance 
meet. 

The villages have been very 
quiet. The people I found 
clustered in their dark huts or 
lying under the shade of the 
grain-bins, too hot even to talk 
very much. The sheep and 
goats have spent the day 
motionless in whatever shadow 
they could find. Only the pigs 
were busy, rooting in the rub- 
bish dumps and scratching their 
backs against the rough bark of 
trees. 

‘*Mad dogs and English- 
men’? I must confess that I 
felt a little foolish bustling 
about on such a day. I felt 
the people humouring me as 
they would any mental de- 
ficient. While their object was 
to be rid of me and to return 
to the cool shadows as soon 
as possible, they felt quite 
unequal to undertaking that 
preliminary organisation with 
regard to tax receipts and com- 
plaints which they knew would 
ensure @ smooth and quick 
passage for me. So they came 
slowly and smilingly to meet 
me and told the first lies 
that came into their heads. 
After all, what did it all matter ? 
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As the sun climbed and the 
sweat began to trickle, my ques- 
tions became fewer and fewer 
and less and less penetrating. 
By noon I was frankly skimp- 
ing the job. 

We ended with a three-mile 
climb through a low range of 
hideous little hills. As I plodded 
up the stony path I asked my- 
self for the hundredth time why 
on earth I did not chuck it and 
go and sell soap or something 
in the city. No, not soap. Soda- 
water—or ices, with a barrow, 
and @ bell. I was reminded of 
a certain Director of Native 
Education who, on being asked 
for the hundredth time why he 
spent his life trying to educate 
the African, replied savagely, 
“ To earn my living!” 

Then we reached the top and 
I saw my camp down in the 
valley below. The tent was 
pitched under an enormous dark- 
green fig tree. Also in. the 
purple shade of the tree I could 
see @ great shelter built for me 
with fresh green leaves spread 
over it against the heat. Wil- 
liam was ironing clothes in a 
shelter of his own, and the 
smoke of Nathan’s cooking-fire 
rose lazily into the quiet air. 
Down at the bottom of the 
hill a group of girls stood 
under some trees, waiting. As 
I appeared over the hill they 
burst out singing in lovely har- 
mony. It was a new song. 


**The Bwana with the glasses has 
brought my husband back to 


me. 
Eya! Eya!” 


I expect they are pulling my 
leg. I admit that I have 
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worried a great deal over the 
undesirably large number of 
men who are away in the south 
and will not come back. I am 
not, however, aware of having 
been able to do anything about 
it. I am afraid their wish is 
father to the thought, poor 
things. It is nice of them to 
make up a song about it—and to 
give me something of an answer 
to the question that had been 
troubling me. I have been won- 
dering if all my efforts were 
celebrated in song. 
“ ya! Eya! The Bwana with the 
glasses has made us some 
latrines. 


Eya! Eya! The Bwana with the 
glasses...” 


What a chance for the local 
Gilbert and Sullivan! Good 
God! 


Beautiful as the camp may 
have looked from the top of 
the hill, there was little sleep 
to be had that night. The 
rocky hill not only blanketed 
the night wind but radiated 
heat stored from the afternoon 
sun until well into the small 
hours. If it had not been for 
the trouble of arranging the 
mosquito-net I should have 
moved my bed out into the 
open. The tent was unbearably 
stuffy. 

Yet when I woke up at half- 
past four and called for my 
orange-juice it had turned bit- 
terly cold. The sun rose as we 
topped the hills, but the wind 
met us as well and it was eight 
o’clock before I discarded my 
pullover. By nine it was 
scorching hot again. 
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I saw a full-grown albino 
native to-day—the first adult 
albino I have ever seen. Chil- 
dren are not uncommon, but 
they nearly always die in adoles- 
cence or before. With no black 
pigment in their skins I imagine 
they get sunstroke sooner or 
later. In this connection, an 
interesting and little - known 
fact is that a perfectly normal 
African who has got into 
the habit of wearing a hat 
cannot leave it off in the sun 
for any length of time without 
feeling ill effects. Similarly, 
Africans who have just had 
their heads shaved, or who 
have lost a lot of hair through 
ringworm or burns or other 
causes, will always, if possible, 
try to protect their heads in 
some way from the sun. 

Albinos are pathetic creatures 
and better dead. With their 
blotchy pink skin, _ straw- 
coloured hair, and water-pale 
eyes they are like some terrible 
caricature of ourselves. This 
man had very negroid features 
and was, a8 albinos often are 
in this country, little better 
than half-witted. Ido not know 
how the natives feel about 
them. Somehow I never cared 
to ask. They seem to treat 
them with sympathy and to 
have the tact not to make them 
feel conspicuous. I have never 
seen any of the heartless 
laughter at their expense which 
is reserved for the simple- 
minded, or any of the aversion 
which is the burden of the 
leper. One thing they do insist 
upon, and that is that albinos 
should stay in their villages 
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and not wander into the towns 
or among the farms. This may 
be because they are for some 
reason ashamed of them, or it 
may be firm solicitude for their 
welfare, or perhaps the albinos 
themselves prefer to keep to 
the obscurity and familiar sur- 
roundings of their homes. It is 
hard to say. I wish they were 
as careful of their village idiots. 
The old custom of driving 
them into the bush to starve 
has of course died out, and 
‘the impact of civilisation’ 
has raised another problem. 

The season of dust-devils has 
started. They are usually born 
in a little whirl of leaves on 
open ground exposed to the 
full heat of the sun—often 
where the grass has been freshly 
burnt. They say that if you 
pop a waste-paper basket over 
the devil at this stage you can 
kill him dead. No doubt you 
can, but I, for one, can never 
remember to carry a waste- 
paper basket with me. 

The devil grows with light- 
ning speed. In a few seconds 
he is roaring through the bush 
at ten miles an hour or more, 
towering fifty feet in the air 
and growing all the time, whirl- 
ing leaves and sticks and coal- 
black dust and bending the 
tallest trees. 

The natives call him Mbidzi 
and turn him aside by pointing 
their thumbs at him. I always 
do this too, and it always 
works, especially if you lick 
your thumb. I once saw the 
Governor’s party at a military 
review hilariously routed by 
Mbidzi. He whirled their 


plumed helmets high into the 
air like thistledown. Of course 
they had gloves on, or perhaps 
they did not know about point- 
ing the official thumb. 

Mbidzi treated us to a 
magnificent exhibition today. 
I reached my camp at one 
o’clock and found it had been 
pitched in a garden on an open 
hillside. Just as we came near, 
Mbidzi sprang up at the other 
end of the garden and came 
roaring straight for the tent. 
We stuck out our thumbs and 
held our breath. He went be- 
tween the tent and the kitchen, 
contenting himself with smother- 
ing all our belongings, including 
lunch, with a layer of leaves 
and ash. Already a hundred 
feet high, coal black, and ten 
feet in diameter, he rushed 
towards the village. 

“Tf,”’ said Kachaje, “ he meets 
@ man, he will carry him away.” 

Two women, with pots of 
water on their heads, were 
straight in his path. We held 
our breath—again. I saw them 
point, and Mbidzi passed them 
by. Did I detect disappoint- 
ment in Kachaje’s eye? He 
was looking his most piratical. 

“Tf”? he said hopefully, “ he 
goes through the village, he 
will carry some roofs away.” 

But, alas for Kachaje, Mbidzi 
would not play. He missed 
the village by twenty yards. 
When I looked again, ten 
minutes later, he was like 4 
waterspout on the horizon— 
thin and clear-cut, five hundred 
feet or more in height, with his 
head almost touching the clouds. 

The heat brings Mbidzi out, 
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but Spring is on the way too. 
I met her again this morning. 
I was pedalling wearily up a 
long slope, my eyes swimming 
with sweat and dazzle, when 
suddenly I was aware of the 
smell of syringa. The path 
in front of me was carpeted 
with mauve blossoms, minute 
and exquisite. I do not believe 
the syringa grows wild in Africa, 
and I looked everywhere for 
the tree from which the flowers 
had fallen, but I could not see 
it. I was in a burnt-out forest 
of tall trees, their trunks black 
as soot, the branches bare 
against the steely sky. The 
blossoms must have fallen like 
manna to cheer us through the 
wilderness. 

Then I rounded a shoulder 
of the hill and stopped and 
leaned on my bicycle to stare. 
At my feet was a carpet of 
purple flowers, like vetch, 
thrusting through the ash. In 
front of me was a grove of 
almond trees in full flower. 
Not even the sun could drain 
them of their colour. They 
lay like an exquisite drift of 
pale pink cloud against the 
black forest and I found them 
loud with bees. 

Away to the left the woods 
across the dambo rose grey and 
lifeless, but there, too, Spring 
had laid her finger. A bar of 
fire glowed dully across the 
hill, where the first red leaves 
of a belt of chiomba trees were 
out. 

In a week now all the hills 
will be aflame and the forest 


heavy with the scent of the 
blossom. 
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I have sat here a long time 
this evening, rather treasuring 
the peace of these great dis- 
tances. My mail arrived as I 
was having lunch and it in- 
cluded a letter from a thought- 
ful planter giving me last night’s 
wireless news. His letter is 
dated 18th Sept. 1938. 

Czecho - Slovakia; Sudeten- 
land. I cannot help seeing this 
European problem, which may 
be so serious, in terms of the 
idiom in which I have been 
thinking here in the Ngoni 
country. § Detribalised Ger- 
mans? Artificial Boundaries ? 
Their Real Chief ? 

But it is Europe, not Africa 
that has taken this horrid twist. 
There is a threat that all the 
uncanny horrors of modern war- 
fare will be called upon to 
settle this anthropological dis- 
pute. I cannot write sensibly, 
or take it in. Tomorrow if 
some similar tangle comes up 
in the course of the day—but 
it will not. I am in Ngoni 
country and no tribal anomalies 
occur. So I shall not need to 
turn up the history of bad old 
peace treaties, as I might up 
north, or listen while some 
bearded chieftain says, “ Of 
course in the old days before 
the white men came we would 
have settled this by war,” 
knowing all the while that far 
away the white men are wait- 
ing, it may be, to take a leaf 
from the book of clay-smeared 
savages. 

Europe? War? To-day I 
visited ‘refugees’ from the man- 
eating lion of Mbozi hill. To- 
morrow I shall wake up to do 
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a bit more grafting of the 
civilisation of two thousand 
years on a ‘ backward’ people. 
Tonight I am blessed if I can 
find it. I must not think about 
it, or see myself in khaki, or 
my villagers drafted. I am 
remembering that almost every 
middle-aged native in the dis- 
trict took part in the last war, 
either as soldier or carrier. How 
shall I explain to them that it 
has to be done all over again, 
because we have made a mess 
of the job? Mercifully one pre- 
sumes that since we have not 
given Tanganyika back none 
of them will be directly affected. 

If I am not to finish this 
tour, I shall hear. Pity. I 
like this job—so long as it is 
real. I must not worry until I 
can hear the wireless again. I 
must put it away and get on 


with my villages. 


For some weeks before the 
first storm breaks, clouds are 
wont to blow up during the 
heat of the afternoon. Inoticed 
the first of them today, very 
high and very thin, but they 
were dark with rain. As I 
looked up at these vanguards 
of the storms already mobilising 
somewhere over the Indian 
ocean, I felt how appropriate 
they were. The clouds gather- 
ing in Europe may have broken 
already, for all I know, or, as 
these will do, they may clear 
for a spell. I have found it 
hard to be patient today. 
Partly, I dare say, because of 
what I must not think about, 
partly because I have passed 
into the country of another 
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Ngoni chief. So far I can 
find nothing satisfactory about 
it at all. His people are un- 
disciplined, his villages filthy, 
and complaints innumerable. 
The chief himself is a young 
nonentity, who thinks of nothing 
but his wardrobe, and would no 
more stand up to an elder than 
he would to an elephant. The 
heat has been tempered by no 
breeze, and Mbozi, beneath 
whose shoulder I am camped, 
has lain all day colourless and 
remote, withdrawn in haze, a 
lifeless hulk of rock and earth 
and barren trees. 

One new thing I have found 
today. There is a peculiar tree 
in Africa which has always 
irritated me because it looks as 
though it should be useful 
but is not. It is called by 
us the Sausage Tree and by 
the Angoni the Mvungulu. It 
stands some fifty feet in height, 
and from its branches hang 
heavy cylinders about a foot 
long and two or three inches 
in diameter. They are the 
colour of birch wood and are 
made of pith. I am sure they 
could be used for something, 
but I am assured that they are 
only serviceable for tying under 
the broken spring of a motor 
car. They have more resilience 
than the usual log of wood and 
give you a slightly less un- 
comfortable drive home. Per- 
sonally I have never been able 
to find a Sausage Tree when I 
have had a broken spring. 
My acquaintance with them 
has been limited to wondering 
whether I dare camp in their 
shade and risk one of the 
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sausages falling on my head— 
they weigh about twenty pounds 
apiece. This morning, however, 
I found a tree in flower, and 
to me it has justified itself. 
The flowers were not abundant 
—just one or two, half hidden 
by the leaves. I do not sup- 
pose I should have noticed 
them if I had not been raising 
my eyes in exasperation at the 
wooden-headedness of a tooth- 
less old headman. There, right 
above me, glowed a thing like 
a giant orchid, three inches 
across, its petals, one above and 
two below, the colour of ox- 
blood, its throat a shining 
yellow, with three black stamens 
curling out of it. Its savage 
beauty was curiously out of 
keeping with the silly great 
sausage which hung on a long 
string just below it. They tell 
me that the flower has a most 
revolting smell. Ido not care. 
Mine was too high up to smell. 

I looked at it for such a long 
time that everyone else began 
to look upwards too, and nobody 
could make out what I was 
staring at. In some confusion 
I started mildly to berate the 
other idiot. 

No less than six carriers have 
elected to come and sleep round 
my fire tonight. It is sufficiently 
warm for them to sleep no 
more than half covered with 
their blankets. By morning 
they will be muffled in them, 
head and all, but now, as they 
sleep in the abandoned, child- 
like attitudes of those whose 
bed has always been the ground, 
they are rather appealing. Their 
faces and arms and naked chests 
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in the firelight are reddish 
bronze, clear and untroubled. 
One of them is having a dream, 
and singing a little in his sleep. 
I suppose, if this war does 
come... 


Tomorrow I shall be able to 
go home to my cool house, and I 
am glad that to-day has been 
fun. 

It was a relief to pass once 
more into Madzimawe’s country. 
We came on to a small plateau 
where the trees have all come 
out in little jade and orange 
leaves. Spring has laid her 
hand on the people up here 
too. At the entrance to 
every village was a little ring 
of women and children dancing 
me a welcome. Their gaiety 
was so infectious and their 
songs so catching that I was 
reminded that I had promised 
myself an Angoni dance before 
the tour was over, and I invited 
them all to come and dance in 
the camp at sunset. Which 
they did. 

It was purely a children’s 
party. The dancers were all 
little girls, with a chorus of 
small naked brothers and one 
or two rather bossy grown-up 
women to control the proceed- 
ings. The little boys sat on 
one side at first and sang, but 
after a bit one entirely naked 
little grub, extremely portly 
and certainly not more than 
five years old, got up and began 
to caper all by himself near the 
fire. This was too much for 
the others, masculine pride not- 
withstanding, and with a flash 
of shiny legs they all scuttled 
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into the circle and began to 
dance too. 

I know very little about 
African dancing. At first sight 
it all seems rather alike and 
superficially rather monotonous. 
They tell me, however, that it 
is a highly skilled performance. 

The arrangement of all the 
dances I have seen has been the 
same. The dancers stand in 
a circle or in two rows facing 
each other, and take it in turns 
to do pas seuls or pas de deux 
in the middle. Those standing 
in the circle sing and clap their 
hands to give the rhythm. 
If there are drums, they clap 
and sing just the same. 

The rhythm is usually rapid 
—though one tune this evening 
was slow and lilting—the clap- 
ping missing every other two 
beats occasionally, rather like 
the drum accompaniment to the 
bagpipes. It is, of course, syn- 
copated. Sometimes, as the fun 
waxes, it grows quicker and 
quicker, and it becomes almost 
impossible for the spectator not 
to jump up and caper too. 

When both sexes are dancing, 
boy and girl dance out into the 
middle together. In its early 
stages it is absurdly like a Sir 
Roger de Coverley. The less 
said about its later stages the 
better. When only girls are 
dancing, the pas seul is the rule. 

As with us, there seem to be 
two distinct kinds, the straight- 
forward dance for dancing’s 
sake and the interpretative 
dance, which is a kind of ballet. 

This evening all were of the 
first kind. Indeed, as far as I 
could see, they were all the 
same dance, only the tune and 
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the time being varied. The 
dance consisted of a rapid 
series of complicated little hops, 
culminating every few seconds 
in an incredibly agile sideways 
fling of the knees which threw 
their little skirts high and was 
quite graceful. The really inter- 
esting thing about such a dance 
is not so much the skill or the 
grace—particularly of the little 
boys—as the fun. They all 
throw themselves into the 
rhythm with complete abandon 
and astounding energy. When 
it is their turn to drum or clap 
and sing, they drum until the 
sweat pours off them and clap 
with all their might and sing at 
the top of their voices. Twink- 
ling legs, flashing teeth, agitated 
little hands beating like wings 
in the firelight, shrill voices 
urging the tune to a fast and 
faster measure. Whee! how 
they enjoy it, and what energy ! 

The interpretative dance is 
often something very different. 
A little time ago I saw the 
Locust Dance performed by a 
troupe of professionals from 
the Kunda country. The 
troupe consisted of three men 
—one of them the most grace- 
ful and finely proportioned 
African I have ever seen— 
one boy and two women. Each 
of the men in turn began by 
doing a pas seul. The move- 
ment seemed to be largely 
spontaneous, the dancer being 
free to give his own interpreta- 
tion of a locust as he felt in- 
spired at the moment. One 
of the men did it by little 
tripping runs ending in a rigid 
pose, one arm stretched out, 
the other cocked at an angle 
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above his head. His rigidity 
and his angular gestures could 
not have portrayed anything 
but an insect. Posing against 
the firelight he might have 
been a figure in an Egyptian 
painting. The second man 
scuttled about on all fours 
and climbed imaginary mealie- 
stalks. He was the devouring 
Hopper to the life. 

The other man, the beautiful 
one, and the boy were incom- 
parably the best. They ran 
up to us and then, within three 
feet of our faces, they began to 
quiver. I have never seen any- 
thing so extraordinary. They 
were raised up on the balls 
of their feet, naked save for a 
cloth about their loins, heads 
up, arms extended and rigidly 
bent like the insect’s legs. Over 
their bodies the garment of 
muscle rippled and shook. This 
was not the involuntary quiver- 
ing of physical strain. It was 
a@ masterly exhibition of mus- 
cular control — every single 
quiver a separate and deliberate 
movement. This, I realised, 
was, apart from the interpreta- 
tion of the fluttering Locust, 
the height of their excellence. 
The boy was the better, and 
as he shuffled round the circle 
exhibiting uncanny skill at close 
quarters to members of the 
audience, the applause grew. 

Then the women took part, 
but their quivering was indeed 
little better than a wriggle and 
they were not sufficiently mus- 
cular to be convincing. The 
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dance ended in a tableau with 
one dead locust on the ground 
and the other posing and quiver- 
ing over it. 

Apart from the physical skill 
of their movements, what im- 
pressed me most about those 
men and the boy was that 
during every second of the 
dance they were Locusts. I 
have never seen a more com- 
plete loss of identity in an art ; 
it was far more than loss of 
self-consciousness. I am per- 
fectly certain that they did not 
think of themselves as men at all. 

For hundreds of years the 
African has danced the warm 
night through. The dance has 
been his recreation and his art. 
Through it he most completely 
expresses himself, his physical 
perfection, sex, the triumph of 
battle, gaiety, and even his 
grief. 

Here in the firelight, all that 
is left of the great tradition 
of the village dance hovers in 
the shadows over the little 
girls. What they commemor- 
ate as they patter and bow, 
I do not know. Nor perhaps . 
do they. The invitation to 
the returning impi? Ow sont 
les neiges d’antan! The dance 
for the springtide betrothal ? 
Where, then, are their partners ? 
And again the shadow over 
changing Africa thickens in the 
dark beyond the trees. No. 
I find my tour of the Angoni 
again discomforting. Septem- 
ber 1938—and tomorrow I shall 
hear the wireless. 
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ON TOP OF THE STUNSAIL BOOMS. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE coast of Chile, from 
Arica in the north to Valdivia 
in the south, was in a highly 
disturbed state. Some people 
called the disturbance a revolu- 
tion ; others a civil war ; others, 
again, an estrangement between 
the Navy and the Army. In 
the port of Molinos, in the north, 
Europeans inclined to the last 
theory, though they had no real 
knowledge on which to work ; 
and the captains of the British 
sailing ships there — perhaps 
naturally, for were not the 
naval people sailors like them- 
selves ? favoured the Navy, 
even while they voted the whole 
business a confounded nuisance. 
If it was risky to go on shore 
in the daytime, it was highly 
dangerous after darkness came ; 
executions were frequent; for 
the authorities were continually 
routing out real or imaginary 
spies, and heavy firing broke 
out in the streets almost every 
night. Even among the vessels 
moored in the harbour there 
was @ sense of insecurity; 
oceasionally, during the hours 
of darkness, bullets whizzed 
overhead and did damage to 
rigging. There was consider- 
able anti-foreign feeling. 

For a fortnight after the out- 
break of the disturbance ship- 
ping was at a standstill. The 
discharging of cargo certainly 
proceeded spasmodically, but 
vessels were unable to sail. The 


overbearing authorities, afraid 
of political refugees getting away 
in them, forbade all ships to 
leave the port, even though 
their holds were empty. Coast- 
ing steamers ceased to call. 

The very welcome arrival of 
H.M.S. Espiégle, hot-foot up the 
coast from Valparaiso, put an 
end to that particular incon- 
venience. To the small British 
community, and to the masters 
of the vessels in port, the sight 
of the White Ensign flying at 
the peak of that white-painted, 
barquentine-rigged sloop—with 
her glittering brass-work and 
bristling four-inch and three- 
pounder guns—was one of the 
most heartening they had seen. 
Her captain wasted no time. 
Hardly had the anchor dropped 
when his boat was in the water 
and making for the shore. He 
landed at the mole, sought out 
the local big-wig and informed 
him in brief, seamanlike lan- 
guage that this damned non- 
sense must cease forthwith. 
Five ships got under way next 
morning and proceeded to sea 
unmolested. 

The harbour of Molinos is a 
horseshoe - shaped bay with a 
fort guarding the entrance. The 
town, in the centre of the bend 
of the shoe, nestles beneath the 
slopes of barren hills. For con- 
venience of discharging, ships 
lay moored, with a bower anchor 
ahead and a kedge astern, as 
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close as possible to the long 
mole that juts out from the 
middle of the town. Only 
half a dozen of them remained, 
and one, the Dimboola, was 
ready for sea. 

In the later days of sail 
ships were unlike women in 
this respect—usually the older 
they were the more beautiful 
they looked. That was cer- 
tainly the case with the Dim- 
boola. Among the modern steel 
floating warehouses moored at 
Molinos she stood out as the 
reigning beauty. An iron full- 
rigged ship with lovely hull lines 
and tall, graceful, tapering spars, 
she had been one of the fastest 
of the famous Australian clip- 
pers, and in twenty years of 
racing she had never missed 
the January wool sales. Bad 
times had driven her to the 
West Coast of South America, 
but apparently had not forced 
her owners to curtail expenses 
in paint and gear. Although 
standing well out of the water 
in ballast trim, when a ship 
never looks her best, she made 
an attractive picture as she lay 
at the end of a tier, with her 
long jibboom rigged out pre- 
paratory to sailing. That alone 
marked her as an old-timer; 
for every other vessel in port 
had a short spike boom consist- 
ing of a single steel spar com- 
bining jibboom and bowsprit. 

The observant seaman, how- 
ever, would note something that 
dated her as being even older 
than she looked; for on fore 
and main yards, and upper top- 
sail yards, she carried studding- 
sail boom iron—and by the 
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middle ‘nineties stunsails had 
practically disappeared from the 
ocean. They gave a tremendous 
extra spread of canvas to East 
Indiamen, tea clippers and the 
earlier wool clippers, and could 
be accepted as symbols of real 
old-world aristocracy. The ap- 
prentices of the Dimboola, when 
talking about her to strangers, 
would proudly declare that her 
stunsails were stowed away care- 
fully at the after-end of the sail 
locker. The inference was that 
some day they would be used 
again; but when asked about 
the booms required for spread- 
ing the sails the boys had either 
to ignore the question or admit 
that they had never seen them. 

On the evening before sail- 
ing—she was due to unmoor at 
daybreak—her boat still lay at 
the foot of the gangway ladder, 
for the agent was on board. A 
week earlier that would have 
been impossible. The authori- 
ties had made a practice of 
firing at any boat moving in 
the harbour after dark, even if 
showing a light, until the arrival 
of that ‘arbitrary gent,’ the 
captain of the Espiégle, put an 
end to an unpleasant habit 
likely to endanger British lives 
and property. The second mate 
was visiting his brother on board 
another vessel; the men before 
the mast were sitting on the 
forecastle-head enjoying the cool 
evening air; the apprentices 
lounged about the half-deck 
waiting for a call to row the 
agent ashore. Captain Macfar- 
lane and his mate, who were 
from the same village in Scot- 
land and had been ten years in 
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the ship, were sitting with the 
agent in the captain’s room. 
The door was shut, although 
the room was hot and stuffy. 
The granite-faced captain had 
all a West Coast skipper’s sure 
and keen propensity for collect- 
ing dollars. There was little 
sentiment in his make-up; he 
did not share his brother ship- 
master’s sympathy with foreign 
naval officers, and indeed did 
not believe that the full-sized 
row now raging could be due 
to friction between the services. 

“Well, captain,’’ the agent 
said, ‘‘ that’s all settled.’ 

“T expect it’ll be all right,” 
the captain answered cautiously. 
“ Mister, bring John here and 
T'll explain the business to 
him.” 

The mate went along to the 
half-deck. 

“Smart lad, John, though 
the last thing I would think of 
would be to tell him so,” 
the captain remarked to the 
agent. 

The mate returned with John, 
the senior apprentice—a nice- 
looking, fair-haired lad, the son 
of a colonel now on half-pay— 
and carefully closed the door 
behind him. 

“ John, do you know a low 
drinking place in the Calle San 
Jacinto called Martino’s?”’ the 
captain asked. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ John replied after 
some hesitation, ‘‘ I do.” 

“T know damned well you 
do. I also know that while 
the boat was waiting at the 
mole for me you and the others 
made a habit of going up there 
and leaving the youngest ap- 
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so?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“ Well, it happens to come in 
useful this time. I want you 
to call there tonight after you’ve 
landed Mr Watson at the mole. 
Have a drink with the others 
—here’s a couple of dollars— 
then watch your chance, get 
Martino to one side and tell 
him you’ve called for Charlie, 
Got that ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,’”? John answered, 
and prepared to go. 

“Hold on; there’s a lot 
more in it than that,’”’ the cap- 
tain cried. ‘‘ There’ll be six 
of you in the boat. Leave 
young Jimmy in charge of her 
at the mole and take the others 
with you. I want you to put 
on your brass-bound uniform 
over your dungarees. When 
Martino introduces you, slip off 
your uniform and hand it over 
to Charlie. I understand he’s 
nearly five foot eight. Hand 
him your badge cap as well, and 
have your old tam-o’-shanter in 
your pocket. Got that too?” 

“Yes, sir,’ John replied, 
without batting an eyelid. 

“Two of the others had 
better put on their badge caps, 
and one of them a brass-bound 
jacket with dungaree trousers. 
You want to look a mixed lot. 
When you get hold of Charlie 
walk boldly through the streets 
down to the mole. Get him 
into the boat and bring him off 
to the ship. When you get 
him on board slip him into 
my cabin quickly. I think 
that’s all.” 

“ Very good, sir,’’ said John. 
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““ They’ve been searching all 
ships before they sail lately, so 
the gendarmes on the mole 
may not be too inquisitive,’ the 
agent said. 

‘“‘ They’ll have to start pretty 
early to search this one,’’ the 
captain declared. 

“They will,” the agent said 
grimly. 


“There’s just one thing 
more,” the captain growled to 
the senior apprentice. ‘“ You 
and the others keep your 
mouths severely shut. If you 
bungle this business I’ll keep 
you up in your afternoon watch 
for the rest of the voyage. 
Now get on with it.’ 

“Very good, sir,’”’ said John. 
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John returned to the half- 
deck, and after making sure 
that no one was lurking near 
the open doors called his fellow 
apprentices together. 

“Come on, chaps,’’ he said, 
“two of you get on your badge 
caps and one a brass-bound 
jacket while I see if my glad rags 
will go on over my dungarees.”’ 

“ What’s the game ? ”’ 
another apprentice asked. 

“ An adventure; a mysteri- 
ous, ruddy adventure. After 
we land the agent we’re going 
up to Martino’s for a drink, 
then we’re going to rescue a 
blasted Chilean refugee and 
bring him on board—if we’re 
lucky enough to escape being 
shoved in the calaboose. Hence 
the motley apparel. Oh, he’s 
a@ downy bird, a regular Scarlet 
Pimpernel is our old Mac. He 
thinks of everything. He’ll get 
a couple of hundred quid for 
this job, and if our luck is in 
we'll get five dollars between 
us. Then he’ll deduct the two 
he gave me for the drinks. Get 
&@ move on.”’ 

Five minutes later the six 
apprentices passed down the 


accommodation ladder and into 
the boat. The agent followed, 
and John ordered the boy in 
the bow to push off. Oars took 
the water smartly and John 
steered the boat through the 
fleet of moored ships. All of 
them lay inshore of the Dim- 
boola, their positions marked 
only by their riding-lights. It 
was hazy, and the sky had 
clouded over; there was no 
moon to pierce the clouds, and 
in the darkness the dim shapes 
of the ships loomed up on either 
side of the boat in a way 
that left Mr Watson slightly 
bewildered. From most of 
them rose homely sounds; 
from a Scottish four-master 
came the strains of “‘ Ye banks 
and braes,” beautifully played 
on @ concertina ; on board the 
Welsh barque that lay nearest 
the shore an invisible choir of 
seamen was singing a hymn. 
With unerring precision John 
ran the boat alongside the mole, 
where she was secured by reev- 
ing the painter through a ring- 
bolt. The agent and John 
walked along the mole together, 
the four apprentices who landed 
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following. Four gendarmes, 
armed with rifles, at the inshore 
end of the mole, took no notice 
as they passed. 

A couple of inches of fine 
dust covered the broad, dimly 
lighted street along which they 
padded without breaking the 
silence. It was deserted; few 
men, and fewer women, cared 
about being abroad after dark. 
Half a mile on, the Calle San 
Jacinto branched off at right 
angles, and there the appren- 
tices parted from the agent, who 
wished them good-bye and ex- 
horted them to be careful. They 
walked up that even more 
dimly lighted street and came 
to Martino’s café, which, by 
comparison, was brilliantly illu- 
minated. Shoving the swing- 
door open they entered, to find 
the bar deserted. Martino’s 
principal customers in peaceful 
times were seamen from the 
ships, but they were all safely 
on board. Martino, smoking a 
cigarette, was behind the bar 
with a Chilean assistant, and 
he looked up quickly as they 
entered. 

“ Well, what you want?” 
he demanded gruffly. 

“Two piscoes, one anisou, 
and two lemonades,” John 
said. 

Martino brought the drinks 
and held out his hand for the 
money. 

“Sailing soon?” he asked 
casually. 

“Yes, tomorrow morning,” 
John answered. 

6c H’m ! ”? 

There followed an uncomfort- 
able silence which Martino made 
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no offer to break. John was in 
@ quandary. The captain had 
neglected to give him instruc- 
tions about the correct pro- 
cedure after the drinks had 
been served, and the presence 
of the Chilean behind the bar 
complicated matters. 

“Well, chaps, we’d better be 
getting back to the Dimboola,” 
he suggested, in an endeavour 
to hurry things on. 

Evidently Dimboola was the 
password. An almost imper- 
ceptible movement of Martino’s 
head indicated a door leading 
to the back of the premises. 
John took the hint, opened the 
door and entered a room lit 
only by a small lantern. Mar- 
tino followed. 

“ Charlie?’ he grunted in 
inquiry. 

‘“¢ Yes,”’ said John. 

“Gimme your uniform.” 

John stripped off his brass- 
bound jacket, trousers, and 
muffler and handed them over 
with his badge cap. 

“A few minutes,’’ Martino 
said, and vanished into another 
room, carefully closing the door 
behind him. 

Ten minutes later he came 
out accompanied by, instead of 
a hard-bitten political refugee, 
the handsomest young Chilean 
John had ever seen. He seemed 
to be about the apprentice’s 
own age and size; the uniform 
fitted him almost perfectly and 
he certainly looked well in it. 
His oval face was lighter in hue 
than that of the normal Chilean, 
his skin appeared to be of a 
finer texture, and his cheeks 
had a touch of rich colouring. 
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His large black eyes flashed 
intelligently, and his lips parted 
in a ready smile which showed 
two rows of beautiful small 
teeth. He had perched the 
badge cap on the back of his 
head so that the peak rested 
on thick, wavy hair of a deep 
dark brown with a sheen on it 
that suggested bronze. 

“‘ Charlie,’ Martino said by 
way of introduction. 

“How do you do?” John 
said cordially, and extended his 
hand. 

““ No speak English,’’ Martino 
said hurriedly. ‘ Better you 
hook it. You go out here, turn 
left down narrow lane, then 
wait near front door. I will 
show Charlie and your friends 
out of the bar.” 

John was shoved out into 
the lane, and soon found him- 
self back in the Calle San 
Jacinto. He flattened himself 
against the wall of a house 
and waited. Presently the door 
of the café swung open to re- 
lease a@ broad shaft of light in 


‘ which his shipmates appeared 


in @ bunch with Charlie in the 
middle. He waited till they 
were abreast of him, then joined 
them. In the semi-darkness of 
the street the young Chilean 
stumbled uncertainly; John 
took his arm. 

“That gives us a good cue,” 
he said. “ We'll go arm-in-arm 
in pairs, and stagger a bit at 
times as if we’d had a couple 
of piscoes too many. Bill, 
when we get down to the end 
of the street pipe up a stave of 
“The Old Bull and Bush”; 
not loud enough to attract 


people from a distance, but just 
to show that we’re not in the 
least bashful.”’ 

On both sides of the lower end 
of the Calle San Jacinto the 
shuttered houses were in total 
darkness; the silence that 
brooded over the town was 
eerie. The dust was thicker 
here and completely muffled 
their footsteps. 

“Let the chorus rip, Bill,” 
John said. 

“ Right,” said Bill— 


“* Come, come, come and make eyes 
at me, 
Down at the old Bull and Bush. 
Come, come, .. .”’ 


Bang, bang, bang, bang! From 
the street, nearer the mole, that 
ran parallel with the Calle San 
Jacinto there came the shatter- 
ing sounds of rifle-fire. The 
young Chilean staggered and 
would have fallen had John not 
supported him. Trembling 
violently, Charlie put his arms 
round the apprentice’s neck and 
clung to him tightly—and it was 
then that John made the most 
astounding discovery of his nine- 
teen-odd years. ‘ Charlie’ was 
@ girl. 

‘“‘ Hell’s bells!’ the appren- 
tice groaned in dismay. 

The rifle-fire died away and 
they resumed their march. They 
turned into the broad street 
leading to the mole and before 
they had gone thirty yards 
firing broke out again. This 
time it was punctuated by 
screams. John felt ‘ Charlie’ 
stiffen in a supreme effort of 
self-control; with head erect 
the girl stepped out briskly. 
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They came to the entrance to 
the next street and moved across 
it. Now, in addition to hearing 
the firing, they saw flashes and 
dark moving shapes. 

“T hope to God they’re firing 
up the street, not down,” John 
said. 

He felt like breaking into a 
run, but kept his head. They 
crossed the street safely and 
went steadily on. Single shots 
broke the night stillness. 

‘ Am I bashful ? ”’ Bill asked 
lightly. ‘I feel so much like 
self-effacement that I would 
willingly vanish down the near- 
est drain.” 

They drew near to the mole. 
The gendarmes who guarded it 
were out in the middle of the 
street, listening intently, and 
six hearts palpitated with 
anxiety at the prospect of 
passing them. A loud, half- 
finished challenge increased the 
palpitation, but the gendarmes 
recognised the motley group 
and waved it on. They went 
thankfully. 

“* Buenas noches !” one gen- 
darme more sociable than his 
fellows called after them. 

““ Buenas noches, senor,” Bill 
answered. Except for some 
oaths learned from the lancheros 
it was the only Spanish he 
knew. 

On their arrival the youngest 
apprentice cast off the painter 
and held the boat close in to the 
steps on the mole. John handed 
‘Charlie’ into the boat, and 
took her beside him in the stern- 
sheets. 

“Push her bow off; 
way,” he ordered. 


give 
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‘Charlie’ lay back and heaved 
a deep sigh of relief that 
communicated itself both to 
John and the stroke-oar. Her 
fine face lit up; she seemed to 
feel as if she was already on 
British soil. The boat headed 
out into the harbour at a good 
pace till one boy hit some float- 
ing object in the water, caught 
@ crab, and smote Bill in the 
small of the back with the loom 
of the oar. Bill let fly an oath, 
and an angry reproach leapt to 
John’s lips. Fortunately he 
stifled it in time; so far none 
of his companions knew the sex 
of their guest, who, in any case, 
would not have understood. 

The boat ran _ alongside 
the Dimboola’s accommodation 
ladder, and John helped 
‘Charlie’ on to the lower 
platform. They climbed the 
steep slope, reached the deck, 
and found the mate waiting to 
give orders to hoist the ladder. 
He did, then followed John, 
who was hustling ‘ Charlie’ 
into the cabin. They passed 
through it and entered the 


captain’s sparsely furnished 
room. 
“So this is ‘Charlie,’ ” 


Captain Macfarlane cried, and 
extended his hand with the 
greatest effort at cordiality John 
had ever known him achieve. 
‘Come in, my boy.” 

“She’s a girl, sir, and she 
can’t understand English,” John 
said. 

“6 She’s a what ?”’ the captain 
roared, drowning the last words. 
He stood in the centre of the 
floor, a picture of perplexity 
and anger. 
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“ A girl, sir,’ John said. 

“That damned agent! If I 
had him here I’d break his 
neck,” the captain growled. 

“T suppose he thought you 
wouldn’t take her if you knew,”’ 
the mate said soothingly. 

“He was right. My God! 
mister, what are we going to do 
with her? We can’t put her 
on top of the booms.”’ 

“ We’ve got to, sir,”’ the mate 
cried in consternation. ‘‘ They’re 
going to search the ship in the 
morning, and there’s only the 
one safe hiding-place in her— 
only one I can guarantee.” 

“Here, miss; what’s your 
name ? ’”’ the captain asked with 
a fair degree of kindliness. 

‘ Charlie,’ finding herself ad- 
dressed, laughed pleasantly, but 
made no reply. 

“ As I said, sir, she doesn’t 
speak English,’ John said. 

“She wouldn’t,” the captain 
said bitterly; ‘that would make 
it too easy.” He tapped his 
chest. ‘Me, Mathew,” he said. 

‘Charlie’ smiled wistfully, 
but shook her head. 
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The captain pointed to the 
mate. ‘‘Him, Donald,’ he 
said. 

There was no response, but 
the captain persisted. ‘ Him, 
John,” he said. 

“ Juan,” John suggested. 

‘ Charlie’s ’ face radiated un- 
derstanding and her _ eyes 
sparkled. Pointing to herself 
she said— 


** Sefiorita Carlotta de 
Meruel.”’ 
“Good Lord! that’s a 


mouthful,” the captain grunted. 
“Here, John, seeing you 
brought this blasted female on 
board you’ve got to help us 
stow her away. She can sleep 
in my bunk till three o’clock ; 
T’ll doss down on the cabin 
settee. You go and tell the 
night watchman to turn in as 
you’ve got to take his job on. 
Call the mate, and me, and 
your lady friend at three o’clock 
—with coffee.” 

“Very good, sir,’’ said John. 

‘And for God’s sake don’t 
mention stunsail booms to a 
soul,’’ the captain added fiercely. 


Ii. 


Some time before five o’clock, 
before even a streak of the false 
dawn appeared or @ single star 
paled, they started to unmoor. 
The stern anchor was taken on 
board, and at half-past five they 
manned the windlass. 

“Hurry them up, mister,’ 
the captain shouted from the 
poop. 

“ Heave cheerily, boys,” the 
mate cried. 


The barefooted crew tramped 
smartly round the capstan on 
the forecastle-head and brought 
the links of heavy chain rattling 
in through the hawse-pipe. A 
little more light came into the 
sky over the strip of land to 
the eastward. Soon there was 
a reddening along the ridge, 
and in a few minutes half the 
sky was aflame, though the 
ships in the harbour were still 
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shrouded in the semi-darkness 
of the great shadow cast by the 
hills. It was a typical morning 
on the ‘ Flaming Coast.’ The 
mate groaned inwardly when 
the men broke into a chanty, 
but that he could hardly stop. 
They sang “ Rolling Home,” 
though, in point of fact, the 
Dimboola was bound up the 
coast to Salaverry, in Peru, 
to load sugar. 

The fifteen-fathom shackle 
came in through the hawse- 
pipe. 

“ Hove short, sir,’’ the mate 
reported. 

“Vast heaving; loose the 
tops’ls,”’ the captain replied. 

In a fever of impatience he 
had been watching the mole, 
still hoping to get clear before 
@ search-party came off. The 
fresh south-east trade wind blew 
two points abaft the port beam. 
If he could get way on his 
fine-lined clipper, now strain- 
ing at her shortened cable like 
@ greyhound at a leash, as soon 
as the anchor was broken out, 
none of the steam launches in 
Molinos had a hope of catching 
him. Two hands sprang into 
the weather rigging of each mast, 
and soon loose canvas was 
fluttering overhead. 

“Sheet home the lower 
tops’ls,’’ the captain roared. 

The hands moved smartly 
round the deck, for the captain’s 
anxiety had in some mysterious 
way spread through the ship ; 
but before they could get in the 
first pull there came the hoot 
of a whistle and a hail from the 
port side. The captain looked 
over the rail and groaned in 
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disgust. A large steam launch 
lay alongside, full of armed 
soldiers. 

“Lower your gangway!” 
shouted an officer from the 
launch. 

‘‘ Lower the ladder, mister,” 
the captain cried with resigna- 
tion. 

The ladder was lowered and 
the launch secured to it; the 
officer, followed by a dozen 
soldiers and others who looked 
like merchant sailors, tramped 
up it. The officer, a large, 
arrogant - looking man, with 
beetling eyebrows and bristling 
black moustache, made straight 
for the poop. 

‘‘ T have orders to search your 
ship !”? he shouted. 

“Search away,” the captain 
replied. 

“You have Sefiorita de 
Meruel on board; I want her, 
and will shoot her instantly if 
any resistance is offered.” 

“T can’t prevent you search- 
ing; but as far as shooting is 
concerned I would remind you 
that this ship is British,” the 
captain warned. 

“ British, pah!’’ the officer 
sneered. 

“ Yes, British,’’ Captain Mac- 
farlane answered heatedly, and 
jerked his hand in the direction 
of the Espiégle which lay in 
the usual men-of-war anchorage 
about a mile to the southward. 

“Tell your men to take the 
hatches off,” the officer ordered. 

The hatches were taken off 
fore and aft, and the searchers 
set to work; and, obviously, 
they were experienced men who 
knew their business. In 4 
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steamer there are many places 
in which refugees can be hidden 
with a reasonable chance of 
success. They have even been 
stowed away under the coal in 
the bunkers, face down close to 
a stringer bar and too deep for 
probing bayonets to reach ; but 
in a sailing vessel, especially if 
she is in ballast, the possibilities 
of concealment are small. It 
did not take the searchers long 
to decide that there could be 
nobody hidden either in the 
lower hold or ’tween - decks. 
They searched the cabin with 
its adjoining rooms, the half- 
deck, the forward deck-house, 
and the forecastle. They paid 
special attention to the fore- 
peak and had everything re- 
moved from it; they turned 
over every bag, case, and barrel 
in the lazarette; they looked 
into the bread-tanks, and one 
of them was lowered, with a 
lighted globe-lamp, into the half- 
empty water-tanks. They even 
lowered a@ small, scraggy man 
down the pump-casing. They 
shifted every sail in the sail- 
locker, then turned their atten- 
tion aloft. They felt the courses 
that were lying stowed on the 
lower yards, and cast the gaskets 
off the staysails abaft the masts. 
The foretopmast staysail was 
loosed all ready for setting, but 
the jibs lay furled on top of the 
jibboom, and they were loosed. 
When a separate party came up 
out of the holds to say that they 
had examined the bilges and 
limbers without finding any- 
thing, the head of the searchers 
had to confess that he was 
beaten. Again the officer sought 
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the poop, but this time he drew 
his sword. 

“Where is Sefiorita de 
Meruel ? ” he thundered. 

“* Don’t know the lady,’’ Cap- 
tain Macfarlane replied. 

“You don’t know Martino 
either, I suppose,’’ the officer 
sneered. 

** Quite correct.”’ 

“* Well, you won’t any more ; 
we shot him last night.” 

“You’re very handy with 
your shooting-irons,”’ the captain 
remarked pleasantly. 

‘“‘T will give you a last chance ; 
will you give up Senorita de 
Meruel?”’ the officer roared 
furiously. 

‘“* How the hell can I give up 
what I haven’t got ? ”’ 

“You English dog!’ the 
officer answered, and slapped 
the captain’s face with his open 
hand. 

Captain Macfarlane’s answer 
to that was what might have 
been expected of a Scottish 
shipmaster who has _ been 
assaulted on his own poop. 
He promptly hauled off, caught 
the Chilean with a terrific jolt 
to the point of the chin and 
laid him out. In an instant 
there was uproar. Half the 
soldiers rushed the poop ladder 
to use the butt-ends of their 
rifles on the captain. The mate 
jumped to his assistance, but 
was beaten off. John, who had 
been standing by the wheel 
ready to steer the ship when she 
gathered way, also tried to 
shield his captain. The soldiers 
left on the main-deck fixed their 
bayonets to keep back the in- 
furiated seamen of the Dim- 
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boola. These did not exactly 
love their captain. They had a 
fresh grievance through not 
having had a liberty day in 
Molinos after the cargo was dis- 
charged—not the captain’s fault, 
though he was too much of a 
tyrant to explain. They also 
resented his slop-chest prices— 
twenty-five shillings for a suit 
of oilskins one could shoot peas 
through, and three and sixpence 
@ pound for tobacco was a bit 
thick—but he was a shipmate 
and a Briton. 

On the poop the Chilean officer 
staggered to hisfeet. Hissword, 
which had flown about ten yards 
along the deck, was restored to 
him by one of his men. With 
the flat of it he hit Captain 
Macfarlane twice, bringing an 
angry roar from the Dimboola’s 
men who tried to rush the poop 
ladder. The officer shouted an 
order in Spanish, and his soldiers 
dragged the captain, the mate, 
and John toward the break of 
the poop, evidently with the 
intention of taking them down 
into the launch. 

“ Now, you English spawn, 
you all go to jail!” the officer 
screamed. 

John went berserk. Probably 
his alert young brain was the 
first to realise the terrible im- 
plications of the threat. The 
three who were to be taken on 
shore, clapped in jail, and pos- 
sibly kept there for weeks, were 
the only persons on board the 
ship who knew where Carlotta 
de Meruel was hidden. And 
with the Chilean officer under- 
standing English there was 
nothing he could do about it. 
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Absolutely nothing. He broke 
away and struck out right and 
left ; he fought like a maniac; 
the soldiers could not quieten 
him. The Chilean officer drew 
@ loaded revolver, levelled it, 
and motioned his men clear. 

“ Dimboola, ahoy ! ” 

‘“‘ Hullo ! ’’ shouted the second 
mate, who so far had not been 
engaged in the fray. 

“Hold on everything; the 
captain of the LEspiégle will 
board you.” 

Every man on the Dimboola’s 
deck, Chilean or member of the 
crew, stared out to port. Half 
@ cable distant and parallel with 
the ship H.M.S. Espiégle, which 
they had last seen in the men- 
of-war anchorage, lay with her 
engines stopped. Two of her 
boats took the water simultane- 
ously. One carried the cap- 
tain ; another a party of armed 
bluejackets. The captain’s boat 
was first alongside the gangway 
ladder. He moved up it 
smartly, a man of medium 
height with clear-cut features 
and a strong, clean-shaven jaw. 
The silence was unearthly ; not 
@ man shifted a foot; the 
Chileans gave the impression of 
being members of a gang of 
young ruffians suddenly sur- 
prised by the police while com- 
mitting a crime. Ignoring 
everybody, the captain of the 
Espiégle passed aft and mounted 
the poop ladder. The silence 
was broken. 

‘“‘ Fix bayonets ! ”’ ordered an 
English voice on the main- 
deck. 

The captain of the Espiégle 
made straight for the master of 
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the Dimboola, whose captors had 
let him go. 

“What is the meaning of 
this ? ’? he demanded. 

Captain Macfarlane explained, 
and the blood running down his 
face gave point to his explana- 
tion. Once the Chilean officer 
interrupted, but was promptly 
silenced. The explanation over, 
the captain of the Espiégle 
rounded on him. 

“ You dare to strike a British 
shipmaster on board his ship,”’ 
he snapped, and the words 
seemed to come from his lips 
like icicles. ‘‘ Get off the ship 
at once. Give my compliments 
to the commandant of the port, 
and inform him that unless he 
repairs on board His Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Espiégle, accom- 
panied by you prepared to 
make an abject apology within 
two hours, I'll blow half the 
town to pieces.” 

“ But, sewor ...” the Chilean 
stammered. 

“No ‘but, sefor,’ about it ; 
get off,” said the captain. 

The deflated officer spoke a 
few words in Spanish, and his 
crestfallen men shuffled toward 
the gangway. The captain of 
the Espiégle turned to Captain 
Macfarlane. 

“ Weigh, and proceed to sea,”’ 
he said. 

“The commandant of the 
fort has orders to fire on this 
ship if she attempts to sail,” 
the Chilean officer cried from 
the break of the poop. 

“Has he? If he does he 
will never fire another gun at 
anything.” The captain of the 
Espiégle spoke grimly. 
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The naval boats had pushed 
off to make way for the steam 
launch, which, having re- 
embarked the soldiers and 
searchers, made for the mole. 
The men of the naval party 
filed down the accommodation 
ladder. The captain of the 
Espiégle extended his hand to 
Captain Macfarlane. 

“* Good-bye and good luck,’’ 
he said. ‘ Please get away 
to sea as quickly as possible. 
I’m in a bit of a hurry this 
morning.” 

“Good-bye, sir, and many 
thanks,” Captain Macfarlane 
answered. ‘Sheet home the 
lower tops’ls.” 

Chain sheets rattled; ropes 
went whirring through blocks ; 
men bustled about the deck and 
cheerful working cries rose fore 
and aft. The lower topsails set, 
the upper topsail halliards were 
manned to rousing chanties ; 
the yards went up to the top- 
mast heads, stretching out the 
sails. The anchor was broken 
out of the ground and the 
Dimboola, heeling over to the 
freshening breeze, gathered 
headway. The anchor was hove 
up to the hawse-pipe, then sail 
after sail was set till three tall 
pillars of white canvas towered 
toward the deep blue of the 
sky. Over and still farther over 
the clipper heeled. Her shear- 
ing stem clove the azure waters 
of the bay and churned up foam 
that raced along her sides and 
sparkled in her long, clean 
wake 

The Espiégle had let her move 
ahead when the anchor was 
broken out; and when she was 
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clear the sloop sheered to star- 
board, passed under her stern 
and came up on her starboard 
beam. Keeping at a distance 
of a cable’s length she steamed 
seaward, her crew at action 
stations and a White Ensign 
flying from her main truck. On 
her way to the open sea the 
Dimboola had to pass within a 
mile of the fort, and while it 
was still three points before the 
beam Captain Macfarlane got 
out the long Dolland telescope. 
Through it he could see, just 
clear of the LEspiégle’s bow, 
heavy guns with men muster- 
ing near them. The fort drew 
farther aft and the sloop masked 
it from his view. What was 
happening was now evident to 
all, and the Dimboola’s men, 
with thrilling pulses and nerves 
almost at snapping point, lined 
the rail, breathlessly awaiting 
the first shell. John was stand- 
ing beside the boatswain, who 
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had been a seaman-gunner in 
the Royal Navy. 

“My Gawd! the magazines 
of them sloops ain’t protected,” 
the boatswain groaned. 

John shuddered—for a reason 
the boatswain knew nothing 
about. Neck and neck the tall 
clipper and the white sloop— 
regulating her speed to that of 
the other ship and always keep- 
ing directly between her and 
the fort—raced for the sea. 
The fort showed over the line 
of the Espiégle’s low after-deck ; 
the Chilean gunners were still 
hanging round the guns. Half 
an hour later the Dimboola had 
obtained an offing of five miles. 
The sloop came nearer. 

“ Dimboola, ahoy ! you’re all 
right now,” her captain shouted 
through a megaphone. 

“ All right, sir!” Captain 
Macfarlane roared back. 

“Carry on; I’m going back 
to see about that apology.” 


IV. 


“It’s time we got that poor 
lassie out, mister,” the captain 
said as soon as the sloop pre- 
sented her stern. ‘“ My God! 
I hope she’s still alive ; it must 
be damned hot in there.” 

“Come on, John; bring two 
other boys with you,” the mate 
shouted. 

The hands coiling up the 
ropes on the deck stared in 
astonishment as the mate and 
three apprentices climbed the 
weather main rigging. They 
passed over the futtock shrouds 
into the top and were well up 


the topmast rigging before they 
paused. The head of the hollow 
iron lowermast was protected by 
@ bevelled iron plate bolted to 
the cap, leaving two inches’ 
clearance. The sun was beat- 
ing down strongly and the 
plate was almost red-hot to the 
touch, but the apprentices 
managed to unscrew the bolts 
and remove it. Three feet be- 
neath them was the wan, wet 
face of Carlotta de Meruel. 
She was almost exhausted, and 
she looked as if she had just 
been fished out of the sea. Her 
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dishevelled dark - brown hair 
hung about her in soaking wisps, 
and she suggested a picture of 
misery ; but her lips managed 
to part in a smile, and her 
expressive eyes sparkled at the 
prospect of relief. She was 
standing on the thick wad of 
canvas that covered the ends 
of some stunsail booms—stowed 
away down there ten years be- 
fore when the sails fell into 
disuse and entirely unsuspected 
by anyone on board except the 
captain and the mate. 

They drew her up out of the 
mast and got her into the top- 
mast rigging, where, stiff and 
numbed, she clung to John, 
trembling when she looked down 
and realised the height she was 
above the deck. Using infinite 
care, they helped her down to the 
top and passed her through the 
lubber-hole. Ratline by ratline 
they piloted her down the main 
rigging to the sheerpoles, and 
Captain Macfarlane was there 
himself to lift her off the rail 
and place her on the deck. Then 
there burst out a roar of cheer- 
ing such as the Dimboola had 
never heard—and the martinet 
who commanded her did not try 
to suppress it. 

But now Carlotta de Meruel 
collapsed and had to be carried 
aft to the cabin. Half fainting 
she moaned “Juan! Juan!”’ 
and it was the senior appren- 
tice who persuaded her to drink 
&@ mixture of brandy and con- 
densed milk which brought some 
colour back to her cheeks. She 
was given a suit of his pyjamas 
and, by gesture, ordered to 
bed. 
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As the Dimboola sped north- 
ward with the fresh south-east 
trade wind on her quarter, the 
captain ceased to look upon his 
guest as a nuisance, though he 
had to suffer the inconvenience 
of giving up his cabin for a 
spare state-room. With every 
day that passed she became 
more sprightly, and she cer- 
tainly gave an unusual charm 
to the poop as she strolled about 
it or sat on the cabin skylight, 
still clad in John’s brass-bound 
uniform. Helmsmen and others 
who had to use the poop, no 
longer found it undesirable. She 
hardly spoke a word—why 
should she when no one on 
board could understand her ? 
—but she had a pleasant nod 
for every man who went on 
to the sun-baked, breeze-swept, 
elevated after-deck. Very soon 
the half-deck had given her the 
name of ‘ Smiler.’ 

At daybreak on the fourth day 
out Captain Macfarlane, only 
half-awake, was sitting at the 
cabin table drinking coffee, 
dimly aware of the splashing of 
water overhead where the hands 
of the watch were washing down 
the poop planking. The mate’s 
voice, speaking down the open 
skylight, wakened him com- 
pletely. 

“‘ Captain Macfarlane.” 

“Yes; what’s the matter?” 

‘“There’s a Chilean man-of- 
war bearing down on us, and 
she’s flying the signal ‘Stop 
instantly.’ ’’ 

“Oh, hell!” 
groaned. 

Still in pyjamas he rushed 
up the companionway and 


the captain 
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gained the deck. Coming up 
on the port quarter was a large 
cruiser. 

‘“ We'll have to. stop, mister ; 
hoist the answering pennant,”’ 
he said with disgusted resigna- 
tion. ‘Down helm; let the 
fore and mizzen yards run 
for’a’d and leave the main- 
yards aback.” 

The ship came up to the 
wind, and the backed sails on 
the main took the way off her 
till she lay almost motionless. 
The mate finished trimming the 
yards, returned to the poop 
and took up a position beside 
his captain. 

“ What can we do now ? ” he 
asked. 

“Godknows. Nothing. Any- 
way, we're outside territorial 
waters. We can’t put that girl 
on top of the booms again for 
they'll be watching us like 
hawks. I’m going down to 
dress ; I won’t be two minutes.” 

He came up again, the most 
disgusted man in the South 
Pacific. It was too bad: he 
had hoped to arrive on the 
following day at Salaverry, 
where his young guest would 
have been perfectly safe. Al- 
ready the coast of Peru loomed 
up faintly on the starboard 
bow, although it was over sixty 
miles away. He damned all 
revolutions, all Chileans, and all 
refugees. 

“ We might shove her down a 
biscuit-tank, sir,”’ the mate sug- 
gested hopefully. 

It was too late. Even as he 
spoke Carlotta de Meruel came 
up the companionway, looking 
as fresh as a lark in the morning 





air. Already some keen-eyed 
Chilean officer would have 
noticed her; the cruiser wag 
now as close as that. She curt- 
sied to the captain and mate, 
smiled to the hands who were 
again scrubbing the deck, 
noticed their glum faces and 
looked round for a reason. Her 
roving eye fell on the approach- 
ing cruiser. She walked to the 
companionway, took the long 
brass telescope out of its rack, 
and went to the port rail. She 
rested the telescope against a 
rigging lanyard, focussed it in 
@ workmanlike manner and 
studied the cruiser for a minute, 
Having replaced the telescope 
she did a most extraordinary 
thing; she danced a fandango 
all over the poop. She snapped 
her fingers and thumbs together 
as if she were wielding castanets; 
she twirled her slender, lithe- 
some, young body sinuously; 
she set to the captain and the 
mate; she set to John, who, 
with a bucket of sea-water in 
his hand, was watching her in 
open-eyed astonishment. She 
snatched away the bucket, 
seized him and swung him 
round and round till he almost 
turned giddy. 

“Good Lord! she’s gone 
balmy !”’ the captain groaned. 

She paused for breath, had 
another look at the cruiser, 
then started all over again. 
Captain Macfarlane laid a re- 
straining hand on her shoulder. 
She flashed a dazzling smile at 
him, tried to twirl him round, 
but found him too heavy. 

“They’ve lowered a_ boat, 
sir,” the mate reported. 
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“ Get the pilot ladder over.” 

“T think there’s an admiral 
in the boat, sir,’’ the mate 
said, ‘“‘at least I imagine so 
from the cut of his jib and all 
the gold lace he’s wearing. We 
ean hardly expect an admiral to 
come up @ side-ladder.”’ 

“Tn those pantomime uni- 
forms you can’t tell an admiral 
from a hall-porter,” the captain 
growled. ‘‘ However, you'd 
better lower the accommoda- 
tion ladder.”’ 

Now Carlotta was watching 
the boat, her eyes glistening, 
her lips working with excite- 
ment. Her delight was not 
merely plain but obtrusive. 
Since the ship was making a 
short passage along a fine 
weather coast, the ladder had 
only been triced up, and, as it 
was already on the lee side, it 
was soon in position. When 
the boat drew close Carlotta 
darted down the poop ladder to 
the main-deck and waited im- 
patiently by the gangway. The 
boat ran alongside, and a sea- 
man in the bow grabbed the 
ladder with a boat-hook. A 
tall, dignified officer, wearing 
an admiral’s uniform, came up 
it. Hardly had his feet touched 
the deck when Carlotta was 
hugging him wildly, while he, 
having removed John’s badge 
cap with one hand, was caress- 
ing her hair with the other. 
The next person to appear was 
an officer who resembled a pay- 
master, and he was followed by 
&@ seaman carrying a portman- 
teau. By that time Captain 
Macfarlane was in attendance. 

“Good morning; I’m the 
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master of the ship,’ he said, 
hoping he would be understood. 

“Good morning,” the pay- 
master answered in English. 
‘“* Admiral de Meruel has come 
for his daughter. I am his 
secretary. Where can this sea- 
man put the bag with the lady’s 
clothing ? ” 

“Into my room; I’ll show 
you in a minute. Hadn’t you 
better introduce me to the 
admiral ? ”’ 

The introduction having been 
made, the party moved aft into 
the cabin. Carlotta disappeared 
into the captain’s room. 

** Won’t you and the admiral 
take coffee ?’’ the captain sug- 
gested. 

‘“‘T will be ver’ glad. Please 
excuse; no speak moch 
English,”’ the admiral said with 
@ smile. 

He spoke at some length in 
Spanish, however, and his secre- 
tary interpreted. The admiral 
could never be sufficiently grate- 
ful to the captain for saving his 
daughter from certain and ter- 
rible death at Molinos. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’? Cap- 
tain Macfarlane replied. “ I’m 
being well paid for it—at least I 
hope so; I haven’t got the 
balance of the money yet, of 
course.” 

“TI have it here,” the pay- 
master said. ‘* Where shall we 
go to be private ? ”’ 

From force of habit the cap- 
tain glanced towards his room, 
but the sefiorita was in there 
with the door shut. 

“Come into the state-room 
I’ve been using,” he suggested. 

When after a few minutes 
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they appeared again, Captain 
Macfarlane’s face wore a smile 
of contentment such as had not 
been seen on it for many a 
day. His jacket was buttoned 
and bulging in the vicinity of 
the breast-pocket. Carlotta de 
Meruel came out of his room— 
a very different Carlotta, full 
of grace and dignity, and look- 
ing much taller in a superb black- 
and-white gown. Captain Mac- 
farlane gasped; he had never 
realised how gloriously beautiful 
she was. The admiral spoke, 
and his secretary interpreted. 

‘¢ Admiral de Meruel thinks 
we should be going,” he said, 
“but once more he wants to 
thank you from the very bottom 
of his heart for what you did 
for him.” 

“Quite all right,” Captain 
Macfarlane answered gruffly. 
“No need to go over that 
again.” 

The party passed through the 
door in the break of the poop 
on to the main-deck and made 
for the gangway. Carlotta’s 
eyes roved all round till she 
found the person she was seek- 
ing; John, clad in his old 
dungarees and coiling up a rope 
by the main fife-rail, had been 


Next morning the Dimboola 
sailed into the open roadstead 
of Salaverry—the usual open 
roadstead of the West Coast 
of South America where for 
days on end the Pacific thunders 
in surf on the beach, and beyond 
that a strip of parched desert 
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hidden by the half-deck. She 
broke into a little run, put her 
arm round the apprentice’s neck 
and kissed him. 

“* Au revoir, Juan, mon chéri,” 
she cried. 

Up went the admiral’s eye- 
brows. For a moment he looked 
the part not only of the stern 
parent but also of the high 
naval official whose dignity 
has been ruffled. <A_ breath- 
less explanation by Carlotta 
followed, and it brought mois- 
ture to his eyes. This, then, 
was the real hero of the rescue, 
Not content with shaking John 
warmly by the hand, the ad- 
miral embraced him. Carlotta 
paused at the top of the gang- 
way, on the topgallant rail, 
and waved gaily to every man 
on deck, fore and aft; then 
ran down the ladder into the 
boat. In silence the hands 
watched her go ; even the oldest 
of them felt that the ship would 
be drab without her. As for 
John—when he recovered from 
his embarrassment he felt like 
kicking himself heartily. 

“Blast it! why didn’t it 
strike me that she might be 
able to talk French?” he 
muttered. 


stretches out to the Andes. 
John was still inclined to brood, 
and there was little in that for- 
lorn place to cheer him.- There 
was back-breaking work ahead, 
though. The clipper was taking 
in a full cargo of sugar and her 
hands had to load it. From 
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six in the morning till six at 
night, with two short intervals 
for meals, they would be down 
the holds, humping and stow- 
ing one-hundredweight bags of 
the stuff, or heaving them up 
out of the lighters with a dolly 
winch. The weather was hot, 
too; much hotter than it had 
been in Molinos. 

One evening a few days after 
their arrival the six apprentices 
were lolling on their sea-chests 
in the half-deck. It had been 
a long, trying day, and already 
they were thinking of their 
bunks. The steward poked his 
head through one of the open 
doorways and informed John 
that the captain wanted him 
on the poop. John jumped to 
his feet and hastened aft, for 
Captain Macfarlane was not the 
sort of gentleman an apprentice 
keeps waiting. Within five 
minutes he was back. 

“ Well, chaps,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
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remember I told you we would 
probably get five dollars be- 
tween us for doing that job in 
Molinos.” 

“ Bringing ‘Smiler’ off, you 
mean? Yes, that’s right.” 

“T was quite wrong; our 
generous old Mac is giving us 
five dollars each.’’ 

**Splendid!’’ Bill cried. ‘‘Per- 
haps we’ll be able to run out 
to Trujilla one Sunday and have 
a feed. It’s only a forty-mile 
journey by that comic little 
train.”’ 

“Ts it?’ John said drily. 
‘Well, you'll never smell it. 
The old blighter read me a 
lecture, said he was almost 
heart-broken to discover that 
we were prone to haunt low 
drinking-places in Molinos ; so, 
to keep us out of tempta- 


tion, he does not intend 
to give us cash. We'll get 
credit in his old slop-chest 
instead.”’ 
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MORE GANG.—III. 


BY W. F. 


HE spells his name Edgar, 
but pronounces it Edzer, in the 
same way that his man, William 
Sawyers, will call himself 
Syrie. I do not know why, un- 
less it is native cussedness and 
a determination to be different 
from other people. John Edgar 
is the village joiner, who in 
former days was also clerk to 
the School Board and attend- 
ance officer, which has left him 
with a prejudice against parents 
as a race and children as in- 
dividuals. His own son is verg- 
ing on middle-age, and with 
William Sawyers forms the staff 
of the sawmill. Tom is the 
son’s name, and Tattie How is 
the apprentice. 

The Edgars, father and son, 
old Mrs Edgar, and a female 
connection named Ette, live 
over the joiner’s shop in what 
was originally a loft for storing 
wood, but which is now divided 
into rooms by rough board 
partitions. You get up by 
means of a wooden outside 
stair that is constantly being 
patched but never properly re- 
paired. Steep, and green with 
age, its head is lost in a box- 
like porch stuck against the 
wall. Itis a home-made, rattle- 
trap kind of dwelling, and the 
house floors crack and creak 
underfoot. Through chinks 
rise odours of sawdust, paint, 
and, in one corner, a dankish 
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smell from the pit where the 
lade-water falls upon the wheel, 
Under the shop runs the mill- 
lade, which supplies power, and 
there is always a low rumble 
and vibration through the 
whole building. When a spate 
comes half the place is under 
water, and in ordinary times 
that portion of the mill-lade 
above ground forms a trap for 
strangers among piles of timber, 
farm-carts, sheep-troughs, and 
the remains of decayed gigs. 
It also answers the purpose of 
@ common sewer. ‘Trees sprout 
up in unexpected places, and 
strands of wire are hung from 
trunk to trunk, against which 
planks are set to dry, till upon 
some stormy night they fall 
with mighty crash and clatter 
on the tin roofs of Edgar's 
many sheds. There is a look 
of imminent collapse about the 
establishment in general, but 
somehow it holds together, and 
old John says it will last his 
time. 

There is no hurry in Edgar’s 
trade. - Farmers leave their 
broken carts indefinitely, and 
work proceeds with soothing 
deliberation. The sound of 
planing on a hot summer day 
is like the swish of waves along 
the sand, and the noise of the 
mill-wheel might be the distant 
thunder of surf against a rock- 
bound coast. Tongues do not 
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wag in the shop, because William 
Sawyers is deaf and Tom is 
dour. He courted a lass for 
eighteen years, and she died 
on his hands. Men from the 
farms have little to say, and 
are quite content to prop them- 
selves up in thoughtful atti- 
tudes while waiting for a 
job to be completed. It is a 
soporific atmosphere, not stimu- 
lating for a young apprentice 
such as Tattie How, whose 
buoyant spirit alone keeps his 
heart from sinking to the nether- 
most depths where the mill- 
wheel turns. Old Mrs Edgar 
hugs the fire all day, remote in 
a world of her own; @ woman 
who is done with the world as 
others know it, and who only 
shows @ passing interest when 
the kettle boils over. Ette is 
careworn, elderly before her 
time, and almost as much re- 
moved from outside influences 
as her silent companion in the 
living-room. Tattie gets his 
meals up the stair, but does not 
linger over them. He bolts his 
food, and comes rattling down 
before his mouth is empty ; 
nor does he stay to shut the 
door. John Edgar roars after 
him, but Tattie is gone—off to 
the bracing contrast of the 
Douking Pool. Ette sighs and 
shuts the door. 

Her form of relaxation is to 
sit on a step of that rickety 
outside stair, sometimes darn- 
ing stockings, sometimes idle in 
a@ kind of trance. She is not 
beautiful, or interesting, or even 
very clean ; but she is pathetic, 
a8 one who has missed some- 
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thing in life—something she 
dare hardly put a name to, 
Cats haunt the stair, and hens 
perch on its rail. In the midst 
of self-satisfied birds and beasts, 
sits Ette in her homely insig- 
nificance, dreaming, perhaps of 
a fairy prince, or calculating the 
price of eggs. 

Bottle-brush, the oldest cat, 
and Mrs Edgar are a pair; 
they both love fires and detest 
dogs, and the only occasions 
on which the dame really wakes 
up are when terriers are about 
and Bottle-brush is in danger. 
No other cat would be, in such 
a labyrinth of secure retreats, 
but Bottle-brush has cooked 
himself so long beside the hearth 
that his brain has melted. Rage 
scatters his few wits and turns 
him giddy, so that he will fall 
off high places spitting into the 
very jaws of death. The dogs 
do not want to kill him, but 
just to bowl him end-over-end 
for the fun of seeing him get 
up again, and tear madly up 
the stair towards his refuge on 
the canopy of Mrs Edgar’s 
bed. Mrs Edgar fights a rear- 
guard action in the porch, 
laying about her with a stick, 
which may, as likely as not, 
catch Ette upon the shins. 
Then Ette squalls, and Mrs 
Edgar swears, and the dogs bay 
furiously. 

Carrying on like raging 
hyannas, says John; and William 
Sawyers, though he has heard 
nothing, agrees. I used to 
think a hyanna was altogether 
mythical, a creation of fancy 
to express all that is wild and 
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terrible. A raging hyanna, a 
roaring hyanna, and so on. 
A unicorn, or leprechaun, seemed 
indicated, or something from 
the Heralds’ College. I never 
asked what it was really like, 
because one was supposed to 
know; but hyannas always 
thrilled my imagination. They 
never seemed to do more than 
rage, nor have I heard of one 
attacking people; but in a 
dark woodland path a hyanna 
is not a pleasant thought, and 
you never can tell. 

One day old John had been 
at the house, doing some small 
job, and I found him in the 
hall, pensively stroking his beard 
while contemplating the latest 
from Rowland Ward—the head 
of aCoke’s hartebeest. ‘‘ That,” 
said John, ‘is a hyanna.” A 
dull and stupid-looking beast, 
after all, that suggests neither 
raving nor roaring; but then 
they talk of partridges roaring 
on the stubbles, and if I call 
@ man, however mildly, he is 
being roared at. At any rate, 
the awful mystery that once 
hung about the wild hyanna is 
for ever dissipated. 

Edgar is a herbalist, and at 
one time had a considerable 
practice among the older country 
folk, who trust herbalists and 
bone-setters rather than doctors 
and surgeons. But of late he 
has grown a trifle confused be- 
tween the names of plants and 
their virtues or evils. Certain 
obstinate souls still patronise 
him, but even they are begin- 
ning to wonder when qualms 
seize their vitals—and John’s 


potions are mighty powerful— 
whether they are about to enter 
on @ fresh lease of life in this 
world or enjoy the blessings of 
the world to come. 

All the Edgars take herb 
beer, made from twenty differ- 
ent kinds of plants, with their 
porridge, which may account 
for some of Ette’s thoughtful 
moods, and they swear by it as 
the sovereign remedy for all the 
bodily ills to which man is heir, 
It pickles their insides against 
the weather, so that November 
rain has no effect on them. It 
may patter on the roof, drip 
through here and there, but 
they heed it not. It is no more 
to them than summer dust, and 
in fog or sunshine, fine weather 
or wet, they sup herb beer and 
defy doctors. Down in the 
workshop William Sawyers has 
a private bottle of his own, an 
improved decoction, half beer, 
half whisky, with which he 
washes sawdust from his throat. 
He is pointed out as an example 
of what herb beer will do in the 
way of keeping a man hale and 
hearty ; but he states in con- 
fidence that without the whisky 
he would have been poisoned 
dead, years ago. 

Into this strange household 
came the twins, a pair of 
wizened little boys, rather like 
gnomes, but pink and white at 
first instead of brown. Who 
they are nobody exactly knows, 
or what their relationship is to 
the Edgars. They call John 
grandpa, and John himself says 
he was bound to take them, 
a body could not do otherwise, 
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go they are tinged with mystery 
from the very beginning. They 
are thirteen years of age come 
harvest, and their arrival 
brought renewed interest into 
the life of Tattie How. Boys 
about the place: John Edgar 
keeps a stick behind the door ; 
for he holds firmly to the 
ancient faith that rules by fear 
of God—and the stick. He 
has an inexhaustible store of 
moral tales and maxims, 
delivered with a wagging of 
the beard, which to irreverent 
little boys is very humorous. 
That they should find humour 
in his remarks flatters old John. 
It is an unexpected result, 
and after the first disconcert- 
ing realisation that they were 
amused, he has taken some 
pains to improve his style and 
to throw in some new, fantastic 
horrors when he speaks of 
what happens to those who 
tumble into the mill-lade. He 
always secretly fancied himself 
a3 a wit, and now the twins 
have recognised it; therefore 
he has a sneaking respect for 
their intelligence. 

In spite of this, there is 
no denying that Ez and Nick 
do menace the sawmill’s mould- 
erg peace. They do things 
to see what will happen, but 
they always look deceptively 
innocent. Worst of all, they 
have got mixed up with the 
Gang, which, according to Tom 
and William Sawyers, is the 
embodiment of boy at his 
worst. The same authorities 
declare that Tattie How has 
been corrupted; Tattie, who, 
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on the strength of long trousers, 
had begun to think himself a 
man. He was drifting from 
the Gang, but the twins have 
lured him back, and now he 
is nothing better than an ill 
boy, a graceless loon. 

I do not know if Mrs Edgar 
quite realises Ez and Nick, 
or whether she disapproves of 
their existence. She takes no 
notice of them, and turns stone- 
deaf when anybody asks about 
their health. She is more like 
a brooding witch than a granny, 
and Bottle-brush might be her 
familiar cat. On Ette devolves 
the duty of seeing to the wants 
of Ez and Nick, which, added 
to the cares of minding hens, 
@ pig, and two cows, muddles 
up her rather feeble mind, so 
that she lumps them all to- 
gether and forgets which she 
has fed last. One might have 
supposed the coming of youth 
would have cheered her, and 
that her long - suppressed 
maternal instincts would have 
found some comfort in twins ; 
but her ways are too set and 
she cannot adapt them. She 
sighs and wrinkles her brow, 
puts back a strand of hair 
that will fall down and tickle 
her nose, and then, quite 
suddenly, retires into a corner, 
shaken by laughter that goes 
on, and on, and ceases with a 
gulp. 

Her kinsman, Tom, sees no 
humour in things that happen 
about him, and having to bawl 
at William Sawyers adds to 
his ill-temper. When somebody 
shut off the water and the mill 
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stopped, William could not for 
the life of him make out why 
the saw had ceased to function. 
Gesticulating, Tom was just 
getting him to comprehend that 
sabotage was afoot, when things 
began to move again, and the 
four-inch plank upon the bench 
shot up and hit the roof. Then 
William roared and grabbed 
an axe; but Ez and Nick 
were away; off to the ‘ kittle 
brig’ that spans the river. 

A place for refuge and 
defiance, the ‘kittle brig’ is 
hung on wire cables. It is 
about three feet wide and has 
no rail, and you can stand in 
the middle and bounce. An 
enemy in pursuit is forced to 
go down on his hands and 
knees, or be bounced clean off 
into the river. He is utterly 
at your mercy, and you can 
keep him there till terms of 
peace are arranged. If he is 
unreasonable, bounce harder, 
then up his hindquarters will 
go, and very few men can hold 
out against that sort of thing 
for long. Under the bridge, 
along the cables, boys love to 
swing. Hand over hand, from 
bank to bank they go; unless 
their humorous friends start 
bouncing above, when howls 
arise, cut short by sudden 
plops and gaspings. That is 
why we talk of the ‘kittle’ 
brig; it is skittish, however 
you take it. 

Just below the bridge is a 
ford, which a tottering notice- 
board warns you is dangerous. 
That was put up long ago 
when the farmers still drove 
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their gigs to market, and after 
a whole family had been cap- 
sized on their way to the kirk, 
Nobody in his senses would 
attempt the crossing now, and 
the track down to it is over. 
grown with willow-weed and 
yarrow. There are no trees 
along this part of the river, 
save an occasional alder, or 
thorn, and the stream winds 
through level holms, cutting 
great slices from the banks 
at every spate. It is con- 
tinually changing its course, 
and what is a pool this summer 
may be a gravel bank next 
year. Only at such places 
as the Douking Pool, where 
solid rock restrains its flow, 
does it keep any semblance 
of constancy. 

Sometimes the ‘kittle brig’ 
is swept away, and men drag 
it back with ropes and horses. 
They talk of replacing it by 
a firmer structure, but I hope 
they never will. Those who 
use the ‘kittle brig’ know its 
vagaries and regard it with 
affection. Sober folk can walk 
its planks erect; drunks always 
have the wit to crawl, and little 
boys would miss the wire cables 
and the joy of bouncing people 
into helpless panic, rage. 

The mill-pond is up the lane 
a bit, a triangular hole hemmed 
in by shaggy banks, in which 
the water falls or rises as the 
sluice goes up or down. Here 
the best brambles ripen and 
reeds grow, in which stankies 
have their nests; little black 


balls of fluff upon the mill 
speckled eggs in the 


pond ; 
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spring; how often have I 
rescued urchins from the mud! 
Sometimes two or three to- 
gether get stuck, well above 
the knees, and shout blue murder 
while they claw the air. Pulling 
them out is like extracting 
corks, and they are never 
properly grateful. They want 
to go back after the stankies’ 
eggs. 

The Dominie’s pursuit of 
Nature study led him to offer 
a prize for the best collection 
of wild birds’ eggs. They had 
to be British birds or the boys 
might have taken ship for 
foreign lands and never come 
back. It was a tom-fool idea 
that endangered the necks of 
half the school and broke the 
wind of every gamekeeper in 
the district. In the tree-tops 
boys were robbing rooks; up- 
side-down they explored hollow 
trunks for jackdaws’ nests, and 
in the mill-pond they smothered 
themselves for stankies’ eggs. 
Pins for blowing were at a 
premium, and empty tobacco 
tins, while classrooms took on 
the appearance of nightmare 
incubators. It was useless to 
protest or chase. They had 
been offered a prize for exer- 
cising the most hideous of 
their proclivities, and their 
primitive cruelty had been 
whetted by the thought of 
gain. I heard that the chosen 
judge, instead of praise, 
delivered a withering, cutting 
rebuke, and that the winning 
boy ran home in tears without 


waiting for his natural history 
book. 
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How much better it is to 
kid oneself; to invent stories 
about the birds and beasts, 
so that they become human 
and beloved. I do not mind 
being laughed at, and the Gang 
is learning not to mind. They 
have a superior insight others 
do not share, a world of their 
own that belongs to them and 
no one else. Tattie How is 
back again with the twins in 
tow. Ez and Nick are more 
gnome-like than ever, now that 
they have lost the pink and 
white and become brown. They 
have freckled noses and their 
hair stands up on end. We 
still have no certain knowledge 
of their origin, but they might 
have been born in a hollow 
tree, and they possess the right 
faces for peering out of holes 
and crannies. Old John Edgar 
says @ man’s life-work would 
not keep them in claes; but 
they steadfastly refuse to take 
herb beer to their porridge. 

I have been trying to interest 
the Gang in trees. Woods 
exert an uncivilising influence 
on boys. Primeval instincts 
stir at once in Birklees Wood, 
and without knowing it they 
begin to act as their woolly 
ancestors must have done. 
Their feet adopt a wary tread ; 
they avoid rotten sticks, and 
go with their backs bent. It 
comes natural to skirt clearings 
instead of crossing them, and 
to be ready to drop into cover 
at a hint of danger. Their 
noses twitch, and so do their 
ears. They are not aware of 
it, but that is what happens 
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as they hark back to the 
primitive savage. 

It is surprising to find that 
country boys seldom know one 
tree from another. ‘The maple, 
and the beech of oily nuts 
prolific, and the lime at dewy 
eve ...’? mean nothing at all 
to them ; but they can recognise 
chestnuts on account of conkers, 
and any tree that bears edible 
fruit. They can tell you on 
which side of the trunk moss 
grows, never the name of the 
tree itself. Growing crops they 
recognise at a glance, and the 
differences between lea, stubble, 
and seeds; but woods mean 
nothing more than places where 
trees grow, birds build, and 
where they themselves are not 
supposed to be. I want them 
to love trees, not scientifically, 
but because they are beautiful 
to look at, and alive as much 
as rats or rabbits. The straight, 
grey stems of beech and ash 
are made for carving names 
on, and a boy with a knife 
will devastate a wood as though 
he were a herd of starving deer. 

So far, it is only to humour 
me that the Gang restrains 
itself. It is a fad of mine, a 
peculiarity, an idiosyncrasy, 
they find it hard to understand. 
Tattie How, being a joiner, 
should know better, but I do 
not think his trade has given 
him an affection for wood. 
He only smells of it, and likes 
helping to knock up coffins. 
The lives of trees are too aloof 
to catch the imagination of 
untutored minds in the same 
way as lives of animals do, 
and their names have never 
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been translated into homely 
terms as in the case of common 
weeds. Horse-knots, mougarts, 
hornicks, water-purpie; any 
boy can identify them at once; 
but he misunderstands trees, 
Their dignity provokes him, 
and to hit a tree with an axe 
comes as naturally as baiting 
the Dominie in school. 

But the trees themselves are 
full of compassion. The Val- 
halla of these forest giants 
may lie in the dim tracery of 
some great abbey roof, but I 
believe they would rather stand 
in peaceful glades for ever and 
throw protecting shade above 
the grass huts of little boys. 
I shall never get the Gang to 
think of trees like that; they 
never will till they are growing 
old, and God forbid I should 
continue long enough to mark 
such change in them; a Gang 


of John Edgars, William 
Sawyers, and Toms, lacking 


the freshness of these carefree 
imps, and without their faculty 
to drain from life the last drops 
of its golden elixir. 

Have you ever bathed by 
moonlight ? Dived off the bank 
into a silver pool and risen to 
admire the stars? The water 
is warm at night and there is 
an unreal sensation amid 
familiar things. Heads in the 
pool look shining and unearthly, 
bodies show white and ghostly 
under the moon. It is a rather 
eerie experience, not to be 
lingered over, but just prolonged 
sufficiently to give material for 
a boast tomorrow. Douking 
by moonlight is an adventure, 
not like the same performance 
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when the sun shines overhead. 
The very change in tempera- 
ture seems unnatural, and one 
misses the familiar shock of 
ice-cold water. Douking is not 
quite so friendly a game by 
night, and the river is not the 
chummy pal we know by day. 
It is in a serious mood, a trifle 
stand-offish, and the sound of 
its ripples is hushed, or very 
distinct in places, as though 
awakening to remonstrance. 
Bogles lurk about the shadows, 
and cattle look weird and 
strange. At misty dawn they 
look still stranger, and a black, 
horned bullock may well be 
mistaken for Old Nick. Then 
it is best to raise your hat 
with some polite remark, always 
remembering to add sir. Polite- 
ness is never wasted, not even 
on the devil. 

The Edgars distrust the moon, 
although some herbs are only 
efficacious when gathered by 
its light. They bar it out of 
their rooms with curtains for 
fear of being made blind, and 
the sole use John has for 
the moon is to tell him about 
the weather. If the sickle- 
moon is well upon its back it 
means @ fine day: ‘She keps 
the water.” If a horn points 
downwards it means rain: “She 
teems her oout,” and a ‘ bruff’ 
round the moon denotes a 
change. St John’s Wort grows 
at the foot of the mill-house 
wall— “The wonderful herb 
whose leaf will decide if the 
coming year shall make me a 
bride.” Ette has never picked 
@ handful at the mystic hour. 
Something within her needs 
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no assurance from plants that 
love will not come her way. 
She has been without love so 
long that romance cannot be 
recalled by a sprig of hypericum. 

I suppose Tattie How will 
soon be courting; not in the 
lane, but somewhere about the 
railway bridge, at the cross- 
roads where the war memorial 
stands. I do not know why 
couples choose this spot, but 
as long as I can remember they 
have braved the blast, engine 
smuts, and the glare of head- 
lamps just to lean against the 
parapet and watch the trains. 
They do not seem emotional, 
but their backs are always to 
the road, so that one cannot 
read what eyes reveal, gazing 
into other eyes. They are 
‘linked,’ and this gathering 
at the railway bridge is a 
public acknowledgment. 

Traffic surges past, flouting 
romance with hoots and oily 
fumes; cars skim them where 
they stand, but these boys 
and girls take no notice except, 
perhaps, to bend their heads a 
little lower across the coping- 
stones. Dim lanes come later, 
but first of all the meeting-place 
at Topping-head—the railway 
bridge. Tattie in the first 
raptures of adoration will yearn 
for lanes, but his lass will 
lead him to the railway bridge, 
where the Dominie passing by 
will scowl at yet another pair 
of his old pupils making love. 
Then down the sawmill lane; 
truly linked, arm-in-arm. 

He will be a journeyman by 
that time, a full-fledged joiner, 
stored with knowledge gleaned 
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in Edgar’s shop. He will know 
exactly how to stuff up holes 
with putty and how much a 
lick of paint can hide. Trade 
secrets will be his, and all the 
old, old dodges that prolong 
@ job into eternity. He may 
in due course succeed his master, 
oust Tom and William Sawyers, 
and create @ generation of 
young Tatties to tumble down 
the outside stair and risk their 
necks among the pitfalls of 
the yard. But Tattie is so 
intensely of the present that 
one can only guess at what 
tomorrow holds for him. He 
guards his sex feelings most 
jealously, so that courtship 
seems a dim, remote contingency 
when one sees him mingled with 
the Gang. 


It is sad to think how many 
unwanted creatures there are, 
passed about from hand to 
hand in search of homes. 
Rabbits, pigeons, goats, and 
collie pups. ‘* Would you be 
pleased to accept?’ becomes 
a well-recognised formula in 
the course of years, and one 
generally has to say no. If 
the foundlings are brought along 
in person, fantails in baskets, 
or puppies on a string, it makes 
refusal mighty hard. Their 
looks are expectant, and each 
one mutely lets you understand 
that this is home at last, the 
home they have been seeking. 
Such personal appeal is taking 
an unfair advantage, and well 
the people who have sent the 
offerings know it. It is the 
result of those kidding games 
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with beasts, and we have gained 
a reputation for crack-brained 
benevolence towards dumb 
brutes. Therefore this place 
is looked upon as a dump for 
unwanted live stock. 

Gertie, the goat, was thrust 
on me. Dave Ellison brought 
her on a string one day, and, 
though she appeared as a gift, a 
tribute to my well-known soft- 
heartedness, I believe her former 
owner was glad to be rid of her. 
You cannot refuse a gift from 
Dave, he has such a captivating 
air of diffidence; a deceptive 
air, like that of Gertie, who has 
much the same appeal in her 
large brown eyes. Would I 
be pleased to accept a wee 
nanny - goat ? What other 
choice had I than to put a 
dog collar round her neck and 
make her one of the establish- 
ment ? 

We tried tethering her to a 
log, but she broke the rope, 
and nothing yet devised can 
keep her in a field. She is 
@ most companionable little 
beast, not always appreciated, 
but ever seeking to enlarge the 
circle of her acquaintances. 
Human beings she prefers to 
animals about the farm, and 
seemingly with no _ ulterior 
motive. She just likes to be 
with them, to watch what they 
are doing, to put her nose into 
paint-pots or tar-buckets, and 
to trip them up with the trailing 
cord that dangles from her 
collar. After a contretemps 
she madly gallops off, returning 
almost at once with a small, 
disarming bleat. Her appetite 
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is dainty; she eats the tips 
of all my favourite shrubs, and 
when rebuked hoists her rump 
over the garden fence with 
elegant disdain. 

She loves a terrier hunt, and 
all the yapping in the world 
causes her no fear. It is a 
game, and she leads the dogs 
a dance for miles, till she grows 
tired and quietly starts to 
graze. The dogs are baffled ; 
they have run down their 
quarry, but its cool indifference 
puzzles them. A yap or two, 
and they extend themselves 
with lolling tongues, dragging 
their stomachs along the grass 
in lazy ecstasy. Gertie nods; 
she has a habit of nodding, as 
though to say, ‘‘ Well, well, 
my friends, you see now how 
much wiser it would be to 
save your breath to cool your 
porridge.” 

John Edgar wishes all goats 
to heck, and that Gertie had 
never discovered the sawmill. 
The twins and Tattie How 
are quite enough without a 
creature that is for ever trying 
to swallow gimlets. Tempting 
moss grows on the roofs of 
sheds, and Gertie’s little feet 
patter above the old men as 
they work. Sometimes she 
skips down among them, and 
John Edgar suddenly finds an- 
other bearded face confronting 
his own; or she trots up the 
outside stair to see what the 
ancient lady is about. A shriek 
from pensive Ette; a hairy 
tuft has brushed her face, and 
She slides down three steps 
upon her patient stern. It is 
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only Gertie asking to be let 
past; but to Ette, old Mrs 
Edgar, and Bottle-brush she 
is the living embodiment of 
that fell wraith, the wild hyanna. 

I cannot say the Gang cares 
much for pets. The need for 
constant attention irks them, 
and though every boy will 
try at some time or another 
to rear young jackdaws or 
rabbits, he soon tires of seeing 
them die, and if they live he 
generally tries to palm them off 
on me. They like wild things 
best; animals or birds that 
can look after themselves, and 
with whom they can associate 
without a feeling of responsi- 
bility. Gertie comes midway 
between the wild and tame; 
she has never been spoilt by 
domestication and her native 
instincts remain unblunted. 
She is no mascot to bring luck, 
but there is something in her 
personality that claims kindred 
with the impish spirit I have 
learned to look for in the woods 
and glens. 

Her sophistication shows it- 
self in a delight for travelling 
by motor-car. When she is 
lost and an urgent message 
arrives that she is at some 
distant farm, alarming the dairy 
cattle by a friendly call, I go 
after her with the car, and this 
is a dignified way of returning 
home that Gertrude appreciates. 
She sits with her hind-end on 
the seat and her front legs on 
the floor, gazing with lady-like 
languor upon the landscape. 
Now and then she gives a little 
bleat and clears her throat, 
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which is polite conversation, 
to which one answers, “ Yes, 
Gertie, dear.”” When we reach 
home she takes one flying leap 
through the window. 

Hamish and Haggis exceed- 
ingly resent this goaty invasion 
of their privileges, and when 
next they come for a drive 
they sniff, pretending that the 
smell of goat makes them feel 
faint. If they catch her hopping 
out they take a mouthful or 
two of hair to mark their 
disapproval. These terriers are 
game but foolish dogs. They 
sit and gaze at you with limpid 
eyes, trembling, and with little 
whines. Then they climb up 
and perch, one on each arm of 
your chair, and play tunes 
with their paws on your head. 
They lick your face and tickle 
the back of your neck with 
short, sharp breaths. I believe 
they imagine you keep rats 
under your collar. 

Haggis is dark, Hamish is 
fair. I mean one is grizzle, 
the other wheaten, and their 
masks and tails are like otters’. 
They can swim like otters, too, 
but never make the mistake 
of trying to rescue master by 
tearing the skin off his back 
with their claws. I once owned 
a retriever who would insist 
on retrieving me, like a duck, 
from water. We had to tie 
him to a tree at the Douking 
Pool, because he was @ con- 
scientious worker, and after 
retrieving me would always 
insist on going back for the 
other bathers. Haggis and 
Hamish have lots of outdoor 
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sense, and know all about 
traps, snares, and the inad- 
visability of playing ball with 
hedgehogs. They are honorary, 
or rather self-elected, members 
of the Gang, and it is amusing 
to note the complete under- 
standing between them and 
the boys. Gertie is different ; 
she only associates with people 
whose occupations interest her, 
and since she is not greatly 
interested in digging or bird’s- 
nesting, the doings of the Gang 
seem pointless. She watches 
a while, then nods her head 
and saunters off; but the dogs 
remain. They and the Gang 
seem to share the same un- 
spoken language, and to be 
able to converse without utter- 
ing a word. At a rabbit-hole 
they work to one another, but 
the dogs are never quite sure, 
and have to back out every 
now and then to see that their 
human helpers are doing the 
job properly. To see them 
furiously intent on rabbits you 
would hardly guess that Hamish 
and Haggis were full of senti- 
ment. Haggis has a cap of 
mine he treasures, and Hamish 
has a shoe. They sleep with 
them every night and bring 
them down to breakfast in 
the morning. 

Animals and the Gang are 
so mixed up that it is hard to 
think of them separately. Each 
is the complement of the other, 
and both are needed to make 
a perfect picture of the whole. 
Hamish and Haggis; Dave 
and Jim; Jenny-heron and 
the water-rats; the twins and 
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Tattie How. I see them as 
the concomitants of summer, 
of the sun-warmed holms and 
sun - flecked woodlands; or 
clearer still when evening 
touches the lower slopes of 
Gowansknowe and the river 
begins to take on its mysterious 
air. It is a pause at the end 
of day; when work for the 
day is over, and men ride home 
their horses from the fields. 
John Edgar fumbles with the 
padlock on his workshop door, 
wrestles with its rusty catch, 
and hides the key beneath a 
stone. William Sawyers goes 
homeward with a bundle of 
kindling - wood, and up _ the 
wooden stair you can hear 
the measured tramp of hob- 
nailed boots. The Gang is 
drifting in towards their ar- 
ranged meeting-place; two or 
three pass down the sawmill 
lane, and old Edgar glowers 
at them round the corner of 
his porch. He sees the twins 
slip off, and shakes his head, 
trying hard to think un- 
charitably of youth. He will 
make himself unpleasant over 
supper, because on such an 
evening his own remote 
memories are stirred. These 
boys might be the ghosts of 
himself and mates of years 
ago, and for one moment the 
dignity of age seems stripped 
of its importance. He does 
not understand it, so it makes 
him cross. 

He never sees Tattie How, 
because Tattie is one of those 
who always travel down dyke- 
backs. There is no reason why 
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he should, and the days when 
he consorted with Mowdy Jock, 
the poacher, ended, last spring. 
Jock is doing time for kicking 
the police, and Tattie has been 
scared into righteous ways. Still 
he hugs the dykes, from force 
of habit, or to avoid John 
Edgar’s eye. You do not see 
Tattie till he is there, and 
seldom know the moment he 
departs. Among all the lads 
he is the only one who can 
walk without a sound, no matter 
what is underfoot. From a 
hedgerow a figure detaches 
itself, or simply melts away 
between the trees. He is the 
guddler who can always juke 
the river-watchers and who 
will squat beneath the bank 
silent and cunning as a water- 
vole. 

Ez and Nick, from following 
him, are learning the same 
art, and so from the mill at 
dusk flit goblin forms, bent 
double as they glide from 
bush to bush. It is a form 
of specialisation, and every 
member of the Gang has his 
own particular knack in wood- 
craft on which he prides himself, 
Dave, with slender wrists, can 
reach into almost any hole, 
and his fingers are made for 
handling such tender objects 
as wrens’ eggs. Wee Butch 
has prehensile arms and legs 
that cling to anything. He 
is like a spider, or a fly, against 
the smooth bark of trees, and 
what he cannot get over he 
will climb round, hanging by 
his hands aloft, feet kicking 
methodically as he works himself 
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along. John can dig like a 
badger, nearly as fast, and his 
nails are worn to the quick 
from howking in banks and 
hedge-roots. There is the 
champion trout-tickler, and the 
expert at taking wasps’ nests. 

The only real naturalist is 
Jim, the foreigner, the boy 
from the hills, and he neither 
climbs nor _ burrows. He 
watches. There is a score of 
languages he comprehends, and 
his sense of hearing is so fine 
that he can detect sounds we 
others cannot distinguish. He 
is the boy whose ears twitch 
in Birklees Wood and who has 
seen otter and fox cubs play 
by moonlight. There is no 
such thing as silence, especially 
at night, and if your ears are 
sharp enough the air is full 
of tiny noises, some high, some 
low, denoting fear, warning, 
the ceaseless movements of 
hunter and hunted, but seldom 
pleasure in the mere fact of 
living. It is left for human 
beings to feel that, for creatures 
like the Gang unconsciously 
to reveal in every attitude— 
sprawled on the grass or sil- 
houetted on the river brink— 
the joy of being just what they 
are—alive. 

It is a long week-end holiday, 
and tonight there is a feeling 
of freedom that mellows hearts. 
The Dominie and his myrmidons 
have shut up shop till Tuesday, 
and there can be no conscience 
pricks about neglected home 
lessons. The Gang is in one 
of its rare receptive moods: 
they want to talk—they want 
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me to talk and tell them things. 
Everything I say is ‘ balmy,’ 
but so is the evening, and 
nobody cares. Questions, an- 
swers, oddments of remarks, 
all blend in a kind of happy 
jumble, amid which my intelli- 
gence sticks out, rather like 
the neck of a bottle in mud, to 
have stones flung at it. 

There is no restraint on 
either side, and these country 
lads have a wonderful instinct 
that guides their intercourse 
with men. Cheek you get in. 
plenty, delightful cheek, but 
never impudence. ‘ Impidence’ 
stamps a fellow as impossible ; 
you cannot exactly describe it, 
but everybody knows the 
dividing line that marks the 
boundary between boorishness 
and mere perky back-chat. I 
think the difference lies in 
kindliness of intention. There 
is no kindliness in ‘ impidence,’ 
but cheek is often lovable. 
The charm of the Gang’s chatter 
owes much to this incipient 
cheek. It is never far below 
the surface and always ready 
to burst forth, like bubbles 
rising in a stream. These 
ebullitions are very innocent, 
but sometimes a boy is seized 
with panic that he may have 
gone too far. He is not quite 
sure how you will react, and 
in case he should be misunder- 
stood, adopts a disarming 
attitude; that is to say, he 
rolls upon his face and laughs 
all over. His toes waggle, and 
he pulls handfuls of grass; 
then looks between his arms 
at you to study the effect. 
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If you are grinning, or even 
have a twinkle in your eye, he 
is relieved and satisfied. 

A boy is at heart an egoist, 
a selfish little animal; but at 
times come most surprising 
flashes of generosity, of feeling 
for others, and of a strangely 
deep understanding. These 
periods are rare, and give more 
often an impression than actual 
facts that one can state with 
certainty. Of what do they 
talk? What do they want 
to know ? 

Their talk tonight deals 
largely with corporal experiences, 
and there seems to have been 
a wave of domestic reformation 
in some homes that has included 
most of the Gang. They are 
not reformed, but they have 
suffered in their persons. 
Latherings with belts and 
slippers have made them sore, 
not penitent. One boy has 
established himself on a sort 
of pinnacle because they wallop 
him with a rope’s-end, a notion 
with a fine, deep-sea smack 
about it. His father is a 
fisherman, who naturally has 
bits of rope handy, and one 
generally beats a boy with the 
first thing that comes to hand. 
Some of them have been booted, 
but that does not count as a 
proper lathering, and is merely 
classed among such impromptu 
manifestations as ‘ clatters 
along the jaw,’ or ‘ cluffs.’ 
‘Bleacher’ is the technical 
term for a kick in the pants, and 
it is ‘notorious’ when done with 
the brass-bound toe of a clog. 

School punishments are 
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commonplace, not worth boast- 
ing about, and never show 
signs of originality or humour. 
A boy can grin after a lathering 
at the recollection of something 
his father did or said at the . 
time, but there is a dull 
monotony about the Dominie’s 
strap, and he does not even 
spit on his hands. At rare 
intervals — fortunately rare— 
one comes across a boy who is 
habitually knocked about, and 
it is one of the most uncom- 
fortable and unhappy things I 
know to see him wince at a 
sudden movement of an arm, 
or duck his head if you raise 
your hand. It makes you 
wonder what sort of home he 
has, and who the brute respon- 
sible may be—father, mother, 
or step-parent. There may be 
no brute, but just a rough 
man, and a nervous boy who 
exasperates him. Or the boy 
may be a regular bad ’un. 
In any case, it is an unpleasant 
thought on which I do not care 
to dwell. 

Tough and resilient, this 
Gang still holds you by the 
underlying appeal of helpless- 
ness. A twist in circumstances 
can cow or break the woodland 
spirit; a twist the other way 
can bring it back, or you may 
plant it where it never was 
before. This is the engrossing 
study of boyhood that grips 
the heart and the imagination ; 
the antithesis of theoretical 
facts that become fallacies before 
you have time to grasp their 
significance. The eternal truth 
never changes, but remains the 
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same, hidden away, or lying 
open in the fields, for those 
who have eyes and ears, and 
sympathy to connect the quiet 
landscape on a summer night 
with the dawn and unfolding 
of man’s life and intelligence. 
To the casual observer these 
urchins seem a heartless crew, 
intent on their private concerns, 
remote and inhabiting another 
world. Not the beautiful dream- 
world children are said to in- 
habit, but a rather sinister 
place, grubby and uninviting. 
I can never quite tell wherein 
the attraction lies. You get 
artistic glimpses now and then ; 
unpremeditated grouping, grace 
in line or colouring ; but there 
is something far deeper, in- 
tangible, elusive as patches of 
sunlight, and as hard to pin 
down for analysis. My ex- 
perience is limited to a handful 
of country lads who have ad- 
mitted me to some measure of 
friendship and confidence. I 
set out with no fixed notion 
of uplifting, nor with my coat 
stripped off and sleeves rolled 
up. Had I done so I should 
never have come within arm’s 
length of the Gang; shy 
creatures, not easily won, and 
suspicious of anything that 
looks like curtailing their liberty. 
Lawlessness is a misnomer, be- 
cause they are bound by very 
ancient rules of clanship, some- 
thing like the Border laws that 
existed for an emergency, and 
which nobody thought much 
about between times. I drifted 
in among them without effort, 
and without effort I have risen 
to the rank of playfellow-leader. 
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That is as high as you may go; 
just a trifle of over-assertive- 
ness and down you fall. The 
Pied Piper must make harmony 
with the pipes of Pan that are 
for ever calling the wild back 
to the wild. 

I have a lot to thank these 
rascals for; not only hours of 
special relaxation, but for 
making me think and realise 
much that would never have 
revealed itself without their 
aid. If any thanks are due 
from them to me, they come 
on evenings such as this, im- 
palpably conveyed amid the 
sound of their ceaseless chatter 
—tow-headed marauders of the 
land; fearfully complicated 
bundles of inhibitions, suppres- 
sions, and the Lord knows 
what besides; a casual kick 
in the pants seems desecration 
of a frail and precious image. 

I have just answered a 
question, at random, so the 
reply was naturally ‘ balmy,’ 
but they are tolerant and 
specially kind tonight. I wish 
I had not said a word about 
being kind to the aged and 
infirm. They are practising 
onme. The comment, ‘balmy,’ 
was only gently breathed, and 
not once have I been bumped 
on purpose by mistake. These 
fits of kindness are almost 
embarrassing and decidedly apt 
to depress one who has been 
imagining himself a boy again. 
They never treat each other 
so, and a lack of robustness 
in their intercourse means 
rather pointed consideration for 
a tottering old man. 


Enough of this. The sun 
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has dropped behind the oaks 
of Gowansknowe and a slight 
mist is rising from the holms. 
Bare legs begin to feel the 
chill, and the spell of propin- 
quity is broken. The Gang is 
the Gang, and I am myself; 
separate entities going our 
several ways. Some bid me 
good-night; somedonot. Their 
private affairs engross their 
minds, and the last half-hour 
might be a century away. 
They scatter along their 
chosen routes for home; their 
voices die in the distance. One 
far-off hoot, perhaps, and a 


clatter of running feet. Some- 
body is pursuing the Gang, 
and the slamming of a door 
tells of hopeless bafflement. 
The glory of the world has 
not departed ; it is only going 
to bed, and the gathering dusk 
has nothing sad in it. Along 
the dyke-backs slip the twins 
and Tattie How, noses pointing 
to the Edgars’ mill. The lade 
is but a trickle and the wheel 
no longer thunders. Old Bottle- 
brush is out upon the tiles, 
and patient Ette has been 
waiting with their suppers this 
hour and more. 
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WATERWAY CLEARING IN NIGERIA. 


BY LIEUT.-COMDR. G. 8. EDGERTON-BIRD, R.N. 


ONE of our numerous duties 
in the Nigerian Marine was that 
of keeping the rivers and creeks 
clear and maintaining the navi- 
gable channels in the water- 
ways. Some years ago I had 
orders to go to the Mungo 
River, in the British mandated 
territory of the Cameroons, and 
clear it, from the farthest navi- 
gable point to the entrance, 
of fallen trees and debris that 
had collected during the war 
years. On completion of this 
I was to do likewise on the 
Meme River. This was neces- 
sary in order that cargoes of 
palm-oil, rubber, cocoa, and 
mahogany might be transported 
from the interior to the coast 
and thence to Victoria, the port 
of shipment. The produce is 
brought down the river in 
shallow-draft launches, lighters, 
and large native dug-out canoes : 
and rafts of timber, made up 
of about a hundred huge logs, 
each weighing many tons, are 
floated down-stream. The half- 
dozen natives who act as lighter- 
men live on board these rafts 
in small mat and palm-leaf 
shelters, sometimes with their 
families. 

Preparation for our work 
began in Victoria, the small 
picturesque seaport that lies 
at the foot of the 15,000-foot 
Cameroon Mountain. Ihad first 
to recruit a headman and 
several divers, and about fifty 


suitable natives at a wage of 
from 9d to 1s. a day. Canoes, 
paddles, and long bamboos to 
be used as punt poles had to be 
obtained, and stores collected— 
axes, hatchets, machetes, saws, 
grindstone, hones, blocks and 
tackles, explosives and, last 
but not least, a six months’ 
supply of essential tinned food 
for the Officer-in-charge. 

On a prearranged date, the 
labour gangs, complete with 
pots and pans, were assembled 
in Victoria, and the _ stores 
and equipment loaded up. The 
party in tow of two launches 
set out for the entrance of the 
Mungo River, a distance of 
about thirty miles. 

The river is the international 
boundary between the British 
and French mandated territory, 
and the French authorities in 
Duala, the capital of the French 
mandate, had been asked to 
co-operate in the clearing of the 


river. This they promised to 
do by supplying a _ convict 
labour gang, and I had in- 


structions to stop at the Mowe 
Lake on my way to the river 
entrance and make the neces- 
sary arrangements with a French 
Administrative Officer. 

When we arrived at the 
Mowe Lake a fairly large steam 
launch loomed up flying the 
French tricolour. It turned out 
to belong to the French Ad- 
ministration, and its condition 
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contrasted most unfavourably 
with my own two spick and 
span Marine launches. The two 
Europeans on board, one of 
them a senior official, were in 
keeping with their craft. On 
first sighting them I feared I 
had made a mistake and that 
they were French traders ‘ gone 
bush,’ but my fears were soon 
dispelled. We made ourselves 
known to one another. 

“ Avez-vous de la biére a 
bord ? ”’ was their first question. 

I satisfied their curiosity and 
we got down to business. It 
was arranged that in a fort- 
night’s time the French convict 
labourers should meet me at 
Mukonge, a native village at 
the head of the navigable river, 
and that they should bring with 
them the necessary working 
equipment. I was told that 
the European warder in charge 
of the party would make all 
arrangements for feeding the 
prisoners. Everything was 
settled satisfactorily, and after 
a final one for the road we 
bade each other farewell and 
dipped our ensigns in approved 
nautical fashion. I left for 
Mungo Town, a native village 
at the entrance of the river, 
where we camped for the night. 

Early the next morning there 
was an exciting race between 
one of my launches and the State 
Canoe of the Mungo Town 
Chief—a fine old fellow who 
turned out in style in a huge 
dug-out canoe manned by fifty 
paddlers. The canoe had a 
grotesquely carved image on 
each bow, and the prow itself 
was fashioned to represent the 
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head of a cow. The two horns 
were covered with monkey skin 
and from each dangled an assort- 
ment of Ju Ju tokens: the teeth 
of leopard and crocodile and 
other paraphernalia. From the 
bow and stern leopard skins 
were flown. To the rhythmic 
chanting of a native musician 
in the bow and to the tattoo 
of a tom-tom drummer in the 
stern, fifty brawny black-as- 
midnight natives dipped their 
paddles and beat our launch 
hollow. 

We celebrated their victory 
with cheers for the old Chief, 
and I presented him with some 
bottles of trade gin and a 
‘dash’ (gift) for his paddlers. 
He was delighted and in turn 
dashed me some chickens and 
fruit, and after much hand- 
shaking, and the promise of a 
return race on my next arrival 
at Mungo Town, we departed 
on our journey up-river, padd- 
ling our canoes to the singing 
and chanting of the labour 
gangs. The two launches re- 
turned to Victoria. 

At Mukonge, after a ten 
days’ journey, I made my first 
base of operations, and the 
labour gangs, in Government 
wording known as the Water- 
way Party, made camp. They 
cleared the bush and built 
small mat and palm-leaf shelters 
for themselves, pitched my tent, 
and erected for me the ‘ usual 
offices ’—that is, they dug a 
hole in the ground and screened 
it with interlaced palm and 
banana leaves. 

Two days after my arrival 
at Mukonge the French con- 
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tingent of fifty convicts, with 
a European and two African 
warders in charge, put in their 
appearance. A more motley 
crowd could not be imagined. 
The warders possessed only a 
rifle and pouch apiece. The 
pouches had no ammunition, 
and the Frenchman begged me 
to give him a supply from my 
own private stock. The party 
had about a two days’ food 
supply and no funds with which 
to buy more. They had no 
working implements. In fact 
they had nothing but the scanty 
clothes in which they stood. 
This was certainly a dilemma 
for me, and I wondered how on 
earth I was to feed and ac- 
commodate this small battalion 
out of the funds I had at my 
disposal for clearing the water- 
way. I kept them with me for 
a week, and that was seven days 
too long. The warders spent 
hours polishing the outside of 
the barrels of their rifles with 
emery paper, and those barrels 
shone like silver! The con- 
victs passed the time com- 
plaining about the chop (food) 
and quarrelling amongst them- 
selves. 

“We no fit work proper 
same for convict man,’ was 
the eternal grouse of my own 
labourers. 

I returned our French friends 
to Duala with a polite note of 
thanks and tendered my regrets 
that they were no longer re- 
quired. 

The problem of transporting 
and looking after the labourers’ 
wages gave me a lot of 
anxiety at times. I had with 
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me about £300—all in shillings 
—and this amount was to be 
augmented from time to time 
from Victoria. Before leaving 
I had applied to the local 
treasury for a portable safe, 
but I might just as well have 
asked for the moon—one could 
not be produced; so I had to 
do as best I could. I carried 
the coins in sealed canvas bags, 
and my so-called airtight 
uniform tin case did service 
as a safe. Every man in the 
Waterway Party was fully aware 
that I had a large sum of money 
with me, and my cook-cum- 
steward knew exactly where I 
kept it; but I need not have 
worried; my African com- 
panions, even though they were 
recruited from the bush, did not 
let me down, and so far as 
money was concerned proved 
their honesty up to the hilt. 
During the whole six months 
I spent on the Mungo and 
Meme Rivers I never missed a 
cent. 

I also had 3000 Ib. of blasting 
gelatine, and the care of this 
dangerous cargo, I must admit, 
caused me some sleepless nights. 
Paradoxically, I slept on it; 
for when I was in camp the 
cases were stowed inside my 
tent and my camp-bed rested 
upon them. Half a dozen 
tins, each containing a hundred 
detonators, were kept locked up 
among the socks in my uniform 
tin case. When shifting camp 
I saw to it that all the explosives 
travelled with me in the large 
canoe, my rhoorki chair perched 
on top of the cases. 

A water-way labourer has 
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about as much respect for ex- 
plosives a8 we would have for 
a tin of chewing-gum. On 
several occasions my heart 
missed a beat. I had arrived 
at anew camping site, and about 
twenty cases of explosives had 
been unloaded from a canoe 
and stacked on the river-bank 
ready for transport to my tent, 
which was in the course of being 
erected. I was standing watch- 
ing the antics of a labourer 
with the guy ropes of my tent, 
when, on turning round, I 
saw that one of the canoe-boys 
had started to kindle a wood- 
fire about a foot from the ex- 
plosives. To make matters 
worse he had selected the wind- 
ward side, and a shower of 
sparks floated over the top of 
the cases. Here, with not the 
slightest concern over what was 
alongside him, he was going to 
cook his fish and yams, and 
from the expression on his face 
when I hurriedly stamped out 
his fire I am sure he thought I 
had taken leave of my senses. 
Once when I was preparing a 
charge for firing I caught one 
of my canoe-boys biting a 
copper detonator, and it seemed 
a miracle to me that his brains 
as well as mine were not 
spattered all over the place. 
The labourers were always 
fascinated with the Bickford 
fuze and could never fathom 
why this ‘ black string’ burnt 
under water. Many times I 
caught them purloining lengths 
of it and wrapping it round their 
waists, no doubt to convince 
the local villagers of their 
powers of Ju Ju. 
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The clearing of the river is 
done in stages, working down- 
stream with the current. It 
is now an annual undertaking 
by the Nigerian Marine De- 
partment and is carried out in 
the dry season when the rivers 
are at their lowest. During 
the rains, when the rivers are 
in flood, the banks erode, with 
the consequent falling of large 
trees into the navigable channels. 
In addition to blocking the 
river, these leave dangerous 
underwater snags capable of 
ripping the bottom out of any 
launch or lighter using the 
waterway. 

The largest tree I had to deal 
with was two hundred feet in 
length and just over nine feet 
in diameter about twelve feet 
from the roots. It had fallen 
right across the river, com- 
pletely blocking it ; all manner of 
floating debris and underwater 
obstructions had accumulated 
round it. To remove it took 
me four days. Many of the trees 
are of ironwood; it is im- 
possible even to drive a nail 
into them; axes and hatchets 
last only a very short time and 
it is not uncommon to see 
a blade chip off at the very 
first stroke. The trees are forti- 
fied by huge buttresses jutting 
out from the lower part of the 
trunk, and when they fall they 
bring down with them ava- 
lanches of rubber-like lianas. 

Whenever possible the small 
branches are lopped off; the 
larger branches and the trunk 
are then sawn into short lengths 
and hauled by tackles on to 
the bank. Often the obstruc- 
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tions cannot be removed by 
hand alone and explosives have 
to be used. Holes are bored at 
intervals round the trunk with 
an auger. Small charges are 
then inserted, tamped well home 
and detonated. That never 
fails to break up the largest tree. 

Snags are generally spotted 
by the disturbance they cause 
on the surface of the water ; 
large obstructions produce the 
effect of a bore. When they 
are exactly located by the 
grapnel, the Waterway Party’s 
canoes are sent off to a safe 
distance, and one or more are 
detailed for police duties to pre- 
vent trading or villagers’ craft 
from approaching too close. 

The diver is then sent down 
to discover the size and nature 
of the obstruction, and on his 
report is decided the amount 
of explosive to be used. 

The charge is made up and 
connected with a length of 
Bickford fuze. This burns 
under water at the rate of three 
feet per minute, and enough is 
cut off from the roll to enable 
the canoe to make good its 
getaway before the explosion. 
The diver descends again, this 
time taking with him the charge, 
which he lashes securely to the 
obstruction—no easy task in a 
fast flowing river. I have known 
one of these men to remain 
under water for almost two 
minutes. Encumbered as he 
was with a heavy weight which 
he had to drag about under 
water and secure, it was a 
noteworthy feat. 

As soon as the charge is 
made fast and the diver safely 
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in the canoe the fuze is lit and 
the end dropped over the side. 
Hurriedly the canoe is paddled 
off to a safe distance. By now 
a@ line of small smoke bubbles 
on the surface of the water 
shows that the fuze is burning 
correctly, and after the space 
of a few minutes—which always 
seems much longer than it is 
and which sometimes makes one 
begin to wonder if there has 
been a misfire—the charge ex- 
plodes with a reverberating roar. 
Almost simultaneously a dis- 
tinct bulge forms on the surface 
of the river above the obstruc- 
tion, followed immediately by 
a tremendous column of white 
water and large chunks and 
fragments of the snag hurled 
into the air. The scattered 
debris falls with a loud plomp 
in the river or crashes into the 
bush on either bank. As the 
spray settles a pall of yellow 
smoke drifts away from the 
spot, and it is well to be to 
windward of this, for the fumes 
are apt to give one a headache. 
These explosions always brought 
back memories of my days in 
destroyers during the war when 
we loosed off depth charges. 
Accidents happen in the best 
regulated services all the world 
over, and it is not surprising that 
they have occurred under the 
conditions that prevail in the 
West African bush. Fortun- 
ately they have been few. 
Before the safety fuze was 
introduced, an electrical system 
of firing the charge was em- 
ployed by Waterway Parties. 
Tt was discontinued after a 
serious accident on the Siluko 
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River in Nigeria when the 
Officer-in-charge and four water- 
way labourers were killed. 
Everything was ready for the 
detonation of the charge, when 
it -was noticed that the ex- 
plosive had slipped from its 
position on the tree that was 
being removed. The Officer-in- 
charge with five canoe-boys 
paddled over to right matters. 
While doing so he forgot to dis- 
connect the firing circuit. One 
of the canoe-boys pressed the 
firing switch. By a miracle 
he was the only one to escape 
being killed. 

“T see dem ting fit work 
proper,” was his excuse at the 
subsequent Court of Inquiry. 

Some years later, on one of 
the Niger River creeks another 
very serious accident took place ; 
this time fate was mostly re- 
sponsible. The Officer-in-charge 
was using a mosquito-proof 
steel canoe as a houseboat and 
had moored his craft at what 
he considered to be a safe dis- 
tance from a snag he was re- 
moving. All the explosives were 
stowed on board the houseboat. 
As the result of the explosion 
a huge piece of the snag crashed 
through the roof of the house- 
boat and the concussion ex- 
ploded the detonators, which in 
turn set off about a ton of 
tonite, killing most of the occu- 
pants of the canoe. 

On all occasions when ex- 
plosives are used, and that is a 
daily occurrence, the labour 
gangs become much excited. 
Great quantities of fish, both 
stunned and dead, float on the 
surface of the water, their 


white bellies shining in the sun, 
and for a considerable time after 
each snag has been blown up 
the only work carried out by the 
labour party is that of gathering 
the fish. On the return to camp 
at the end of the day’s work 
they are dried over a wood-fire 
to the inevitable accompani- 
ment of tom-toms and native 
music. The smoked fish is eaten 
with yams and palm oil, and 
forms the staple diet of the 
party throughout the clear- 
ing operations. Frequently the 
day’s haul is bartered at the 
small villages on the banks for 
yams, fruit, and chickens. 

Sometimes when a tree has 
fallen near a village and ex- 
plosives are used to remove it, 
fights between the labour gangs 
and the villagers take place in 
the general scramble for the 
fish. The labourers naturally 
think that all fish obtained 
through the use of the ‘ white 
man’s water-gun’ is their un- 
disputed property. Many times 
I had to intervene when one or 
other of my labourers started to 
brandish a machete. 

Some of the fish were so huge 
that it took three or four hefty 
natives to haul them into the 
canoe, and as much as a ton of 
fish was no unusual catch after 
a Single day’s work. On arrival 
at the camp the haul was 
thrown into one large heap and 
the headman duly issued each 
labourer with his portion, of 
course after my cook had 
selected the fish of his choice 
for my evening meal. It was 
a scene of shouting, gesticulat- 
ing, haggling, and sometimes 
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fighting, and it always made me 
think of a Billingsgate trans- 
ported to the African bush. 

Some of the fish were de- 
licious, and I cannot record a 
single day during my work on 
both the Mungo and Meme 
Rivers that I did not enjoy 
fresh fried fish for dinner. 

At times we used to obtain 
small yellow-coloured mud fish. 
They were extremely ugly and 
considered not eatable even by 
the natives. The first time I 
saw one I asked the headman 
about it. 

“Dem beef he be no good for 
chop, sah,’”’ he replied. ‘* He go 
make man plenty sick for belly.” 

They had very sharp dorsal 
fins, a prick from which was 
poisonous, and I noticed that 
the men were most careful to 
give them a wide berth when- 
ever we caught one. When this 
happened the air was always 
rent with laughter; for as the 
fish lay in the bottom of the 
canoe, it would, from time to 
time, make a series of coughs 
or grunts which sounded for 
all the world like a guffaw. 
The occupants of the canoe 
imitated it with a long-drawn- 
out ‘ Ha-ha-ha.’”’ We called 
it the laughing fish. 

Once I was fortunate enough 
to obtain a manatee from the 
effects of a charge. At this un- 
usual sight there was great ex- 
citement amongst the labour 
gangs and it formed the topic 
of conversation for most of the 
day. It must have weighed 
at least 500 lb. We towed 
the carcase to the river-bank 
and cut it up into portions 
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there and then. ‘The manatee 
—in West African jargon a 
sea cow—isS a river mammal 
with a seal-like snout, and it 
grows hairs on the body. The 
flesh is edible and forms a real 
delicacy if grilled like steak and 
eaten with green peas. 

Talking of delicacies, the 
flesh of the crocodile is held 
in great esteem by the West 
African native and it figured 
on my labourers’ menu when- 
ever they could get it. It 
was served up on mine once, 
and that was once too often. 
The odour was enough. The 
flesh is white and fish-like. 
Another reptile that appeared 
on my table quite often was the 
tortoise, and when grilled it 
is excellent. One item that 
my labourers seemed to relish 
more than any other was the 
green bamboo grub. It is about 
two inches long and sausage- 
like in thickness. The colour 
of this black-headed creature is 
a dirty white and the body is 
almost transparent. They are 
eaten alive ! 

The first time I witnessed this 
revolting sight it was almost 
too much for me. I was sitting 
in a canoe alongside the bank 
when a woman handed one of 
my canoe-boys a basket con- 
taining a wriggling mass of fat 
grubs. Delving his hand into 
the squirming contents the boy 
selected one of the juiciest, 
bit the head off and spat it 
out, then leisurely devoured 
the writhing body, holding it 
between thumb and _ finger. 
Monkeys, snakes, cats, flying 
ants, and fried bats all form 
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part of the natives’ diet. I 
once threw away a tin of 
sausages which, besides being 
bad, were covered with verdigris. 
A canoe-boy retrieved the tin 
and enjoyed the contents with 
no ill effect. 

Birds sometimes were victims 
of the explosives, though I 
am glad to say that was not 
often. Two incidents still re- 
main vivid in my memory. I 
had just ignited the fuze of a 
large charge when a big fish 
eagle alighted on the trunk 
of the tree that was about to 
be removed. All attempts to 
drive it away were unsuccessful, 
and that eagle went the way of 
all flesh, though more rapidly 
than it expected. On another 
occasion a large stork was 
wounded by flying debris and 
fell into the water with a hurt 
wing. One of my canoe-boys 
dived over the side and swam 
after it, but he met with such a 
hot reception that he had to 
retire amid the laughter and 
ridicule of his companions. 
That little episode was held 
against him for weeks after- 
wards. 

All kinds of reptiles and 
insects were met with in the 
trees that I had to demolish. 
One morning we paddled up to 
a large cotton tree that lay at 
an angle across the river. While 
I was inspecting the branches 
before lopping them, I espied 
the head of a large snake. To 
shoot it was almost impossible 
because of the network of 
creepers and lianas entwined in 
the branches. I tried a shot, 
however, and must have missed ; 
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for the snake, which turned out 
to be a young python about 
twelve feet long, fell off the 
branch into the water and 
swam off at an incredible speed, 
seemingly none the worse. After 
this my labourers were loth to go 
near the tree for fear the mate 
might be in the offing, but with 
a lot of persuasion and the 
promise of a good haul of fish 
resulting from the removal of 
such a large tree, they turned 
to with a will, using their 
double - handed saws to the 
rhythm of chants and folk 
songs. The remains of the tree 
were eventually blown up and 
one of the largest hauls of fish 
I have ever seen was collected. 
So my promise to them was 
fulfilled. 

Tarantulas, centipedes, scor- 
pions, driver ants, and hornets 
all had to be contended with 
by those working on _ the 
foliage of fallen trees. Some 
of the tarantulas were larger 
than my hand when their legs 
were spread out. One that 
I killed measured eleven inches 
across and I examined it closely. 
It had six eyes and eight legs, 
and its body and legs were 
covered with very fine black 
hair. It was a horror indeed ; 
and @ more repugnant-looking 
creature I cannot imagine. 
While lopping the branches of 
a fallen tree I saw one speci- 
men knocked into a canoe. 
It measured nine inches across 
and was covered with light 
sandy-coloured hair. When it 
fell it fastened itself to the 
handle of a canoe paddle which 
was lying only an inch or so 
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from a canoe-boy’s foot. He 
was carrying on an animated 
conversation with another boy 
at the time and did not see it 
fall. The moment it was 
pointed out to him his con- 
versation ceased abruptly and 
he took a header over the side. 
The other canoe-boys thought 
it a huge joke and poked fun 
at him for a long time after- 
wards. These monstrosities can 
leap a distance of six to eight 
feet with ease, and their bite 
is exceedingly dangerous—some- 
times fatal. The mere sight 
of them puts the fear of God 
into you. 

Scorpions were numerous, 
especially in camp, and they 
had a great flair for housing 
themselves overnight in my 
shoes. A golden rule was 
always to turn the _ shoes 
over and shake them in the 
morning before putting them 
on. Sometimes a whole colony 
would fall out. They also had 
a nasty habit of secreting them- 
selves in chop boxes, and a 
scorpion is anything but a 
pleasant thing to find between 
tins of food. Once when in 
camp I rolled a boulder over 
with my foot. Underneath it 
was a mother scorpion with six 
babies clinging to her back. She 
was in a fury at being disturbed, 
brandished her lobster-like claws 
in menacing fashion, and curled 
her vicious little tail over her 
back ready for instant action. 
I dispatched the bundle of 
trouble by “dropping the boulder 
on them. 

The insects that gave us the 
most concern were the tree bees 
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whenever we happened to tres- 
pass on their private estates. 
A large colony was ensconced in 
the trunk of a fallen tree and 
any attempt that we made to 
get near it was frustrated, and 
with a vengeance, too. My 
labourers, who were stark naked 
except for a very scanty loin- 
cloth, suffered many casualties 
from their stings, and I[ 
received more than a share 
on my face, arms, and knees. 
There was nothing we could 
do but leave the tree until 
nightfall. As soon as the sun 
dipped we paddled back, and I 
fixed a small charge immediately 
below the nest, lit the fuze, and 
made off. The explosion was a 
fine one and that part of the 
tree housing the bees went sky- 
high. The next morning we 
were able to work without 
further interference. 

A considerable amount of 
trouble was caused by river- 
bank farmers felling trees into 
the river after I had cleared that 
particular section opposite their 
farms. Reports about this to 
the authorities did not appear 
to have the desired effect, 
so I took the law into my 
own hands and made the 
offenders themselves clear away 
the debris. I had many a good 
laugh over this ; for when such 
an incident occurred, my own 
labourers adopted a superior 
air and saw to it that the cul- 
prits worked with a will, the 
will being helpe/’l on by numer- 
ous whacks with bamboo poles 
and paddles. Once I listened to 
an address delivered to them 
by one of my canoe-boys earn- 
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ing the fabulous sum of 9d a 
day. 

“JT be big man,” he said. 
“Me work for Government 
plenty. You befoolman. You 
no work for Government same 
we. You throw bush for libber. 
You no good. You be black- 
man same bushman. You no 
damn good.” 

The lecture terminated with 
a whack from the canoe-boy’s 
paddle right across the other 
fellow’s cranium, so I had to 
intervene. 

The stopping of villagers’ 
canoes from attempting to pass 
a tree that was being blown 
up had its difficulties at times. 
Often I sweated the proverbial 
drops of blood at the sight of a 
canoe containing half a dozen 
women and the inevitable num- 
ber of piccanins come drifting 
down-stream, with the ‘ police ’ 
canoe hanging on to it. The 
occupants would be shouting 
and gesticulating for all they 
were worth. Luckily, no acci- 
dent ever happened. When the 
danger had passed, these little 
incidents had their funny side. 
The remarks passed by my 
canoe-boys were most amusing. 

“You be black woman. You 
no good,” said one as black as 
the ace of spades. “ You no 
savvy water-gun same we. Gun 
go kill you plenty quick. Massa 
bling plenty palaver for we. 
Black woman he be no good. 
No fit savvy anyting. Black 
woman fool plenty.” 

One afternoon I had deton- 
ated my final charge on a large 
ironwood tree which lay across 
the river, half submerged. My 
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labourers were frantically 
gathering in the resultant fish 
when two burly native divers 
who had gone down to retrieve 
any large fish that might have 
sunk, appeared on the surface 
supporting a large crocodile. 
There were shouts of excite- 
ment from the labour gangs. 
A stout rope was secured round 
its body and the slip-knot 
hauled taut behind its two fore- 
legs. Towing it astern of my 
canoe we began to paddle 
leisurely back towards camp, 
the canoe-boys chanting and 
singing. One and all were highly 
pleased ; for with a full load of 
fish and the prospect of crocodile 
beef on their menu, life was 
indeed rosy. 

On our way up-stream we had 
to pass the isolated bungalow 
of a lone French planter, close 
to the river-bank on the crest 
of a small cliff about forty feet 
high. He was an acquaintance 
of mine, and had recently re- 
turned from leave in France 
with a young Parisian bride. 
As we passed, he and his bride 
were standing on the cliff and 
they beckoned to me to come 
ashore. Only too glad to enjoy 
some European company I 
diverted my canoe inshore and 
clambered up the steep bank 
to them. 

I told them about the croco- 
dile and offered the skin, which 
was undamaged, to my hostess. 
She, full of vivacity and excite- 
ment, said she would like to see 
it and suggested that her photo- 
graph should be taken with it. 

The crocodile was duly hauled 
on shore, dragged up the steep 
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bank and laid out on the sand 
in front of the bungalow. My 
French host produced his rifle 
and insisted that his young wife 
should pose, rifle in hand, with 
one foot on the beast’s back. 
But first she wished to inspect 
the reptile’s teeth, and opened 
its jaws. 

She then tried a number of 
poses, placing first one foot and 
then the other on the croco- 
dile’s back, until she had ob- 
tained the stance of her liking. 

In the end, she did not wish 
to have the skin, so the labourers 
who had dragged the corpse up 
the bank prepared to return 
with it. No sooner had they 
taken up the rope than the 
crocodile came to life. And 
full of life it was, too. With 
snapping jaws and furiously 
lashing tail, it dragged those 
half - dozen six-foot, brawny 
natives here, there, and every- 
where. Finally, it made a leap 
for the bank. 

Most people would imagine 
such ungainly-looking creatures 
as crocodiles to be slow moving 
and cumbersome when out of 
the water. Actually they can 
be just the reverse. They can 
move at incredible speed. 

Eventually I managed to 
shoot it, but not without very 
considerable difficulty. So ended 
what proved to be a rather 
amusing incident. 

The tables might easily have 
been turned, however, and I 
do not care to dwell on what 
might have happened had the 
beast suddenly returned to life 
a few minutes earlier than it did. 
The photo unfortunately never 
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materialised, ior my host in hig 
excitement dropped the camera, 
and the lens was smashed to 
atoms. 

At dinner that night I dis- 
cussed the event with my cook 
and remarked that we were all 
very lucky not to get hurt. 
He had different ideas on the 
matter, though. 

“ Water-gun make dem alli- 
gator sick for belly too much. 
He no fit make proper palaver 
for Massa,” he replied. 

Whether the crocodile was 
“sick for belly” or not, it 
certainly could have made a 
great deal of palaver. One 
smack from the lashing tail 
could easily have broken a 
man’s leg, and it was anything 
but pleasant to think what 
might have resulted from the 
spring-like, snapping jaws. 

The river teemed with croco- 
diles and my largest bag in one 
day was nine. Of these, only 
four were killed outright as 
they lay sunning themselves 
on the bank. The remainder 
in their death-leap managed to 
find the water and were lost for 
about forty-eight hours, after 
which time the bodies floated. 

On previous river - clearing 
operations I had used a shallow- 
draft steam launch for making 
my inspections of the various 
gangs at work, and I had fired 
many times from the launch at 
crocodiles lying sunbasking on 
the banks, stopping the engines 
of the launch when approaching 
them. No sooner had the engine 
stopped than these wily beasts 
were into the water like a streak 
of lightning. Iam positive they 
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dozed with one eye open watch- 
ing the launch. Provided we 
steamed on past them they 
appeared to adopt what might 
be termed a_ shrug - of - the- 
shoulder attitude and lapsed 
into their siesta once more. 
The moment the launch stopped 
or slowed down, however, the 
bank was devoid of crocodiles. 
After many fruitless attempts 
at shooting them from the 
launch I gave it up. 

The difficulty was overcome 
by a simple dodge. One of my 
canoe-boys suggested that I 
should sit in a canoe with the 
rifle and be towed by the 
launch. We put it to the test. 
The tow-rope of the canoe was 
rove loop fashion round the 
bollards of the launch and the 
end held by the canoe-boy 
sitting in the bows of the canoe. 
On approaching a _ crocodile 
taking its daily sunbath, the 
boy slipped the canoe and the 
launch carried on. Our wily 
crocodile opened one eye, saw 
the launch steam by and 
promptly closed it again, and 
the canoe was steered silently 
towards the bank until in a 
position for a favourable shot. 

The practice of shooting croco- 
diles from a canoe, though, is 
none too safe, for a dug-out 
is very easily capsized. This 
I found out by experience when 
I spent an uncomfortable five 
minutes in the water some years 
later while clearing the Meme 
River of snags. 

I was staying with a German 
planter, whose bungalow was 
close to the river-bank on the 
Outskirts of the village of 
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M’Bonge. We were swapping 
yarns one evening when he told 
me about an old crocodile which 
regularly took its daily sunbath 
on @ small sand-bank in mid- 
stream opposite the bungalow. 
He had made several attempts 
to shoot it, but without success, 
and he had now given up the 
idea. He spoke of the super- 
stition that prevailed in the 
village regarding this old eroco- 
dile; the natives believed it 
to be bewitched. This was all 
very interesting. 

The next day being the 
Sabbath with no work to be 
done, I decided to try my luck. 
I talked about it to my staunch 
and valued man-of-all-work 
—my cook—who evidently 
thought it madness on my part 
to attempt such a thing. 

‘** Massa no fit shoot dem alli- 
gator. He bling plenty palaver 
for Massa and we,” he said, 
and made me more keen than 
ever. 

Early next morning I em- 
barked in a small dug-out canoe 
with my rifle and paddled 
quietly across the river towards 
a thick growth of reeds that 
extended for some distance into 
the water. Here I was com- 
pletely hidden from the sand- 
bank but in such a position that 
I commanded an uninterrupted 
view of it. After waiting about 
two hours I began to think 
that the old beast was going to 
forgo his daily ultra-violet ray 
treatment, when suddenly the 
surface of the water some dis 
tance opposite me became dis 
turbed, and a large crocodile, 
with eyes and snout just show- 
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ing, glided silently towards the 
sand-bank, climbed slowly out 
of the water and settled down 
comfortably in the sun. As 
luck would have it, the cute old 
beggar had selected a position 
in which a successful shot was 
impossible ; for its head was 
facing the opposite bank and 
its tail directly towards me 
with no vulnerable spot ex- 
posed. 

To have moved the canoe 
would have been useless; for 
the rustling of the reeds would 
have immediately given the 
alarm, so I had to admit defeat. 
Undecided what to do I waited, 
when to my surprise and joy 
the crocodile moved its position 
and settled down again at a 
three-quarter angle from me, 
its left fore-leg well exposed.. 

I aimed very carefully and 
fired. There was a mighty 
splash, and the next moment 
I was struggling in the water. 

To be in the water with a 
wounded crocodile is to be in 
an unenviable position. I did 
not know whether it was dead, 
wounded, or not hurt at all, 
and my one and only thought 
was to get out of that water 
as quickly as possible. It would 
have been futile to try to right 
the canoe, which was now water- 
logged, so with as much speed 
as possible I dragged myself 
about fifty feet through a 
tangled mass of reeds and black 
slimy mud. I was impeded by 
my rifle, but I was luckily wear- 
ing bush kit of khaki shirt and 
shorts and the water was only 
waist-deep. 

My friend, who had witnessed 
the whole affair, put off in 


another canoe and rescued me, 
He had seen the crocodile leap 
the moment I fired and head 
towards the reeds where I wag 
hidden, and there is no doubt 
that it was the crocodile passing 
under my canoe that upset it. 

On reaching safety my first 
thought was whether I had 
killed it or not. A careful 
search was made for its body 
among the reeds, but there was 
no sign of it, so the quest was 
given up. 

That evening was the oe- 
casion for friendly chaff being 
poked at me by my friend, but 
cook, a superstitious individual 
at all times, did not view the 
matter in an amusing light at 
all. He may have had visions 
of crocodile Ju Ju; for he 
appeared to be badly scared, and 
begged me to leave well alone. 

‘* Massa, dem alligator he be 
debilman. Massa no fit shoot 
him. Massa and we go quick 
from M’Bonge. He go make 
plenty palaver for we,’ he 
remarked. 

Forty-eight hours later the 
dead body of a crocodile was 
seen floating among the reeds 
opposite the sand-bank. When 
we examined it we found the 
left front leg partly blown away 
and a gaping hole in the body. 
On cutting it open we found in 
the stomach a sackful of small 
round pebbles, a small tin with 
the jagged lid bent right open, 
a heap of broken glass, the 
edges of each piece rounded off 
and perfectly smooth, a small 
bottle which bore a frosted ap- 
pearance, and a quantity of 
partly digested fish. 

Thus ended the superstition 
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that the old crocodile of M’Bonge 
could not be killed. “Old 
soldiers’? do die. It was 
the largest I have ever seen ; 
seventeen feet long and over 
three feet in thickness. Many 
summers must have passed over 
its head, for some of its teeth 
fell out on being touched. They 
were hollow and very dis- 
coloured; the skin was un- 
fortunately ruined by a dunder- 
head of a boy pouring red-hot 
wood ashes on it when it was 
being cured. 

On the same river, one after- 
noon about a week later, I was 
sitting in a large canoe close to 
the bank smoking a pipe and 
meditating peacefully on the 
day’s events. Two labourers 
were with me making and re- 
pairing fish spears. As I gazed 
idly over the side I suddenly 
spied a crocodile gliding through 
the water and coming to rest on 
the sand below us in about four 
feet of water. Cautiously and 
without moving I drew atten- 
tion to it. In a twinkling one 
of the men snatched up a three- 
pronged, barbed spear and 
thrust down. Instantly it was 
wrenched from his hand. There 
was @ terrific upheaval and the 
surface was churned into a 
turmoil. Tearing through the 
water went the stave of the 
spear, for all the world like 
the periscope of a high-speed 
submarine. 

By now all the labour gang 
was fully aware of what had 
occurred and the peaceful scene 
of a few minutes before became 
one of shouting and commotion. 
The prospect of crocodile beef 
was imminent and a fleet of 
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canoes was hurriedly launched 
and soon racing through the 
water, the almost nude occu- 
pants brandishing spears and 
machetes. 

The crocodile had now reached 
deep water and the ‘ periscope’ 
had dipped. 

At the request of the head- 
man I detonated a charge and 
the surface of the river was soon 
speckled with fish, but there was 
no sign of the crocodile. Divers 
descended and _ investigated 
every near-by pool, but much as 
we searched we could not locate 
the brute. 

Three days afterwards, we 
were working on a large snag 
about five miles farther down- 
stream, and the labourers were 
gathering in the usual harvest 
of fish, when my canoe-boy 
pointed to a particularly large 
object floating about a hundred 
yards down-river. We paddled 
towards it and found it to be 
a fairly large crocodile floating 
belly upwards. By the spas- 
modic movements it was making 
with its tail, it showed every 
indication of regaining imme- 
diate consciousness. At close 
range I fired twice into the up- 
turned body to make quite 
certain of dispatching it, and we 
paddled alongside the corpse. 

While securing a rope round 
the body we were astonished to 
discover that it was the very 
reptile that my labourer had 
harpooned ; about a foot of the 
broken spear was still embedded 
in its body. 

On completion of the work on 
the Meme River I was for the 
week-end camped at M’tutu, 
a small village at the mouth, 

E 
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and while awaiting transport to 
Victoria I had taken the oppor- 
tunity of preparing my report. 

As usual I was using a tent 
and I had with me my terrier 
dog, Jock. 

It had always been my 
practice at night to place my 
camp table with a bush lamp 
on it beside my bed in readiness 
for any emergency. My rifle, 
@ converted °303, always rested 
against the camp table. Owing 
to the extreme humidity of the 
West African climate matches 
are apt to get damp, and will 
not ignite if left exposed. I 
usually kept a box under my 
pillow, but I had carelessly 
overlooked this precaution and 
had left the box on the table. 

Iturned in, with Jock asleep in 
his usual place alongside my bed. 

At about midnight I was 
awakened with a start by the 
agonised screams of a dog, and 
my thoughts immediately flew 
to Jock. I felt for the matches 
under my pillow, but they were 
not there, and I suddenly re- 
membered that I had left them 
on the table. Groping about 
in the dark for what seemed like 
an hour I found them at last. 
After about twenty attempts I 
managed to get one to ignite, 
and lit the lamp. My heart 
stood still. Near the bed lay 
Jock—silent. Slowly uncoiling 
from round his body was one of 
the largest snakes I have ever 
seen. I snatched up my rifle 
and at point-blank range 
emptied the magazine into the 
coils. Five bullets passed 
through its body, through poor 
Jock, my faithful and devoted 
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companion who was now 
crushed to pulp, and out through 
the snake on the other side. 

At the first shot the lamp 
went out, no doubt owing to 
the concussion, and I had the 
same difficulty in relighting it. 

My labourers, aroused by the 
shooting, came racing to the 
entrance of the tent armed with 
sticks and machetes. But the 
snake was now dead with a 
huge hole blown in its body. 
We carried it outside and 
stretched it full length on the 
ground. It measured twenty- 
two feet from head to tail. 

A grave was dug there and 
then for poor old Jock, who in 
all probability had saved my 
life, and he was buried that 
night. 

After reloading my rifle I 
rested it against the table, and 
a8 an additional precaution 
placed my revolver and a new 
box of matches under my pillow. 

With the bush lamp just 
glimmering I lay down, my 
thoughts on the night’s happen- 
ings and my heart full of sorrow 
for poor Jock. Snakes usually 
hunt in pairs, and it was more 
than probable that the mate 
would pay me a visit, especially 
with the smell of blood about. 

I had not been lying down for 
long when cook came to the 
door of the tent and told me 
there was a ‘witch bird’ 
a tree outside. He begged 
me to shoot it, but I was in no 
frame of mind to humour his 
superstitious fears and told him 
to go to the devil. 

“You no shoot dem witch 
bird, Massa; he bling plenty 
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palaver tomorrow for Massa and 
we,” he replied. 

The next night I turned in 
with everything in readiness 
for an emergency and finally 
dropped off to sleep. I could 
not have been asleep for long 
when I was awakened by the 
feeling of something crawling 
over my chest. The next mo- 
ment I felt a movement on my 
face. Fully alert I sprang out 
of bed and lit the lamp. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. 
The ground, camp-bed, table, 
and chop boxes were covered 
with driver ants. There were 
millions of them. 

A driver ant measures ap- 
proximately half an inch in 
length and it is armed with 
formidable nippers which can 
inflict a harmless, though very 
painful bite. Armies of them 
move in formation, the males 
and soldiers on the outside 
of the line and the females in 
the middle. I have seen an 
army on the move that was over 
afoot in width and stretched for 
a considerable distance into the 
bush until it was lost in the 
thick undergrowth. They fear 
nothing and are the undisputed 
owners of any area they wish 
to occupy. All animals, even 
elephant, fear them. There is 
@ case on record of an elephant 
being killed through them, the 
poor beast plunging into a 
flooded river in an effort to rid 
itself of these demons, and being 
drowned. Snakes and birds one 
and all give them a wide berth, 
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and I know of a python lying 
in a state of coma being killed 
by them. 

Should a building lie in the 
path of an army of driver ants, 
the only way to prevent their 
passing through is to pour 
petrol or kerosene over them 
and light it and so scatter them 
by fire. If they enter, they will 
empty the building of all its 
occupants in double quick time. 
They will also clear it of rats, 
beetles, spiders and cockroaches 
and any other vermin, from 
attic to basement. 

And the most extraordinary 
thing about driver ants is that 
they are totally blind. 

The ants in my tent that 
night may have been attracted 
by the smell of stale blood left 
from the previous night’s affair, 
or they may simply have been 
shifting billet. Anyhow, there 
was only one thing to do and 
that was to get out of their way 
as soon as possible. I stood for 
a good two hours at a respect- 
able distance from the tent until 
the last of the formidable army 
had passed on its way. 

As I watched the tail of 
it disappear, Cook approached 
me— 

‘Massa, I tell you to shoot 
dem witch bird. You no shoot 
him. He bling plenty palaver 
for Massa and we,’’ he said. 

Next morning, as I left 
M’tutu in the launch for the 
open sea, I was very glad to 
see the little bush village fade 
into the distance. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 


Hic et ubique. 


I. JOSS AND K 22. 


BY CAROLINE BERKELEY. 


HAVING read “ Joss” in the 
May ‘ Blackwood,’ I should like 
to correct the idea that in the 
opinion of those who served in 
her K 13 was unlucky; at any 
rate after her change of number. 
Perhaps I had a different point 
of view. 

I kept a diary during the 
War, strictly against orders, 
and being one of the wives 
who lived near various sub- 
marine bases for the four years 
while my husband was serving, 
I can give a fairly accurate 
account of things as they hap- 
pened. 

After a trip north in G 8 my 
husband wired me on 30th July 
1917, to my huge delight, that 
he had been appointed to a sub- 
marine building at Fairfield’s, 
Glasgow. We had been separ- 
ated for about four months 
while G8 was on patrol off 
Muckleflugger, and the thrill of 
hearing there was to be a respite, 
even though it might only be 
for a few weeks, was a relief 
such as one has never experi- 
enced since those days of war. 
We met in Glasgow. My joy 
was somewhat dimmed on hear- 
ing that the boat was the 
famous K13—her number 
changed to K 22. That feeling, 


as of a cold lump of lead press- 
ing on one’s heart, so familiar 
in those days, persisted through 
all the hilarity and gaiety of 
our reunion. But we had stout 
hearts in that most gallant Sub- 
marine Service. After all, be- 
yond a certain point it was 
clearly ‘someone else’ who 
took charge—so why worry. 

The rebuilding went on during 
the autumn, and the officers 
were appointed gradually. A 
midshipman who had been in 
G8 came as No. 1, and one of 
the first Lieutenants (E) joined 
as Engineer. We heard that 
there was difficulty in drafting 
@ crew to man the boat. 

When she was ready for trials, 
the dockyard manager turned 
her over to my husband saying 
he could take her on any trials 
he considered necessary, and 
they would accept his verdict 
without question because they 
could not get one dockyard 
matey to go out after what had 
happened to her in the Gareloch 
as K13. Usually, of course, 
the crew of a man-of-war, 
running trials after building or 
after doing an extensive refit, 
sail simply as passengers until 
the trials are complete. Again 
that cold leaden pressure on 
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the heart. But it might be no 
bad thing; for many details 
are not adhered to in the re- 
conditioning, and ‘ alterations 
and additions’ dear to the 
heart of the captain, though 
not strictly necessary, could be 
arranged; little things that 
would make that life of hard- 
ship pleasanter, and so add to 
the efficiency of the boat. 

A full crew had by this time 
been drafted, and the cox’n 
who had crashed in her as K 13, 
on hearing that my husband was 
appointed to be her command- 
ing officer, volunteered for ser- 
vice in her again. That 
wonderful crew! Their ‘ joss- 
piece’ was the captain, and, in 
their opinion, no bad luck 
would come to any submarine 
of which he had command. 

We had moved down to the 
Shandon Hydro on the Gare- 
loch when the time came for 
trials. Everyone staying there, 
and the inhabitants of the 
villages near-by, were intensely 
gloomy, and since I was not 
known as the ©.0.’s wife I 
heard all about it. ‘‘ That sub- 
marine is doomed.” “It was 
tempting Providence to rebuild 
her.” “Tt’s murder sending a 
crew to sea in a boat like that.” 
“Have you seen the graves of 
the forty-eight men who were 
drowned in her? .. .” 

But when news came, on the 
day of the First Trial, that all 
the surviving dockyard mateys 
had now volunteered to do the 
trip in the Gareloch, life seemed 
@ little more worth living— 
those were days of alternate 
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hopes and fears. Although the 
hour and date had been care- 
fully hidden from everyone at 
Shandon except myself, no 
sooner had K 22 appeared at 
the end of the loch than people 
began to gather on the shore. 
That lovely quiet loch! It 
was one of those intensely still 
autumn mornings when things 
look unnaturally close: there 
was no sun, and the reflections 
on the water lay perfectly out- 
lined. 

The regular thump of the 
engines began to be heard, and 
through my glasses I could see 
in the conning-tower my hus- 
band and ‘ Mossy,’ the cox’n. 
He had been given the name in 
true naval style because he had 
lost every hair on his head, the 
result of shock after his fifty- 
five hours’ imprisonment in this 
very boat, at the bottom of 
this same quietloch. ‘“ Here she 
comes! Lord help them all!” 

On board, the captain turned 
to ‘Mossy’ and in his quiet 
voice asked, “ Do you remem- 
ber where she went down?” 
“Yes, sir’?; and mentioning 
the exact position was told, 
“Take her there, and we'll get 
down to it.” 

Spectators were running along 
the shore road as she made her 
way up to the fatal spot, and 
when the boat began to sub- 
merge, there was horror on 
every face. ‘‘She’s going down! 
That’s exactly where she sank 
last time. I saw her go.” 
Slowly, steadily, she went down 
on an even keel till the water 
was level with the casing, then 
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she went ahead quickly and 
was gone. I confess I did 
nothing but pray till her peri- 
scope began to rise again. Only 
for a few seconds her conning- 
tower showed; no one came 
on deck. Again she went down 
quickly. Oh! Was everything 
all right? Were they doing it 
on purpose? Or was there 
some unknown horror on the 
bed of the loch preventing 
them from keeping surface ? 

Once more that tiny periscope 
showed up and disappeared, 
and then K 22 surfaced and 
remained there, though the 
time seemed interminable till 
the conning-tower hatch opened 
and the first figure made its 
appearance. 

All was well; it was merely 
the captain’s plan to restore 
confidence and to show he 
could handle the boat. Trials 
were entirely successful; all and 
any alterations demanded were 
made by order of the anxious 
Managing Director; and how 
we blessed him later for his 
good bulkheads! K22 was 
ready for sea. 

There was another boat, 
K 17, doing her trials in the 
loch at the same time. She 
was to join the 13th Sub- 
marine Flotilla with K 22. 
They were to have sailed 
for the Northern Passage in 
company, but ‘ Buns,’ her Cap- 
tain, had no wish to be any 
nearer K 22 than he could help, 
and when he had to delay de- 
parture and put back to the 
Dockyard for a minor alteration 
his relief was obvious. 
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A dance was arranged for 
the crews of the two boats the 
night before they were due to 
leave, and we did our best to 
give them a gay evening. [ 
remember so well dancing with 
two men that night. One was 
‘Buns.’ He said to me, “I 
don’t like going to war in 
@ box of tricks like these K’s, 
They’re far too complicated.” 
I tried to cheer him up by say- 
ing, “ Of course nothing will go 
wrong, you have a marvellous 
crew, and after all the K 13 busi- 
ness was due to no defect in the 
boat; nothing like that could 
ever happen again.” “ Oh no,” 
he said. “ Still, I shall never 
like them; give me my old E 
boat every time.” Poor fellow, 
I think he had a premonition 
of disaster even then. 

The other partner I remember 
was M‘Kenna, Chief Stoker in 
K 22; and after begging for a 
dance, he said in his rich brogue, 
‘“‘ Haven’t I the luck to get 
with the captain again, 
ma’am ?’’ Amazement gripped 
me. What a spirit! I said, 
“Oh, M‘Kenna, I didn’t know 
you had ever been with him 
before.” ‘Sure, and wasn’t I 
with him in B 11, and I’d go to 
hell with the captain, for I 
know he’d get me out.’”’ “ How 
splendid of you, M‘Kenna, and 
does he remember you were in 
Bi1?” “Ah, I haven’t had 
the time to spake till him 
yet, but he knows me right 
enough.” And that same fear- 
less devotion never wavered, 
even under the worst of their 
experiences. 
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Next morning, I left by train 
for the Forth and took up my 
abode in lodgings in Dunferm- 
line; and oh! how uncomfort- 
able that life was! The food 
shortage was acute, and every 
available room in every house 
was hired to some ‘ belonging’ 
of the Fleet. I found two tiny 
rooms in a little new house 
where there seemed to be 
a human landlady. Later I 
found she was the wife of the 
Master of one of the Dockyard 
tugs. 

Some weeks went by, and 
then, one afternoon, I had 
@ message from my husband, 
“No shore leave,” and knew 
that meant the Fleet was going 
to sea. It was 3lst January 
1918, the night of what the 
Fleet calls “The K Battle.” 
The story was briefly and some- 
what incorrectly told in the 
July (1932) number of ‘ The 
Navy.’ I have the copy before 
me as I write. 

When the Ithuriel and the 
13th Submarine Flotilla? put to 
sea, the ships of the cruiser 
screen were already far ahead. 
Five miles astern of K 22, 
which was the last boat in the 
line, came the battle cruisers 
and their attendant destroyers, 
followed at intervals by the 
cruisers screening the Battle 
Fleet, the Fearless with the 
12th Submarine Fiotilla,? the 
5th Battle Squadron, and finally 
the battleships and destroyers 
of the main Battle Fleet. 
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Two submarine captains— 
their boats were building at 
the time—were sent with the 
13th Flotilla as ‘spares.’ They 
were detailed for K 17 and K 22. 
They tossed up, and ‘ James’ 
(so called because his real name 
was Athelstane), a friend of 
my husband’s boyhood days, 
drew K17. I think he must 
have thought himself lucky. 

At 7 P.M. the night was as 
black as ink—‘ thick’ was the 
word. Outside, a heavy sea 
was running, and visibility les- 
sened to almost nil. It was very 
difficult for the ships to keep 
the tiny blue stern-light of their 
next ahead in view. 

Passing along at their top 
speed—over 20 knots—the cap- 
tain of K 14 suddenly saw 
a red light on his starboard 
bow—it was probably a fishing- 
boat—and hauled out of line 
to clear its stern. Then find- 
ing that he had sufficient sea- 
room he put his wheel hard 
over to get back into line, and 
his helm jammed. Just missing 
K 12, he bore down on K 22, 
and crashed at right angles into 
her starboard bow. The navi- 
gator was on deck, my husband 
below—his usual custom when 
passing through minefields. The 
collision knocked everyone flat 
on his back. Leaping to his 
feet again, the captain put the 
telegraph dial to ‘ Stop Engines,’ 
and turning quickly towards 
the bows, saw the water rush- 
ing in round the torpedo tubes. 





1 13th Flotilla—K 11, K 17, K 14, K 12, and K 22. 
2 12th Flotilla—K 4, K 7, K 6, K 5, and K3. 
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One watch, which was having 
supper in the torpedo flat, 
burst through the watertight 
door as he reached it. With 
his last glimpse of the rapidly 
filling torpedo flat, he caught 
sight of a poached egg on a 
plate—a queer jump from the 
abnormal to the normal. No 
one was hurt, no one panicked. 
Ordering all lights to be 
switched on, one arc-light on 
his tail and one on the injured 
bow, and the fuel tanks to be 
emptied to raise the bow out 
of the water, he at last got to 
the voice-pipe and spoke in 
that quiet voice, ‘ All right this 
end, how are you?” “All 
right here, sir.’ He then 
climbed on deck to see what 
had happened. Lying a cable’s 
length to starboard was the 
dark shadow of K 14. He made 
a signal to the captain, his 
senior officer, ‘‘ Am flooded for- 
ward, but all right,” and got 
the reply, ‘‘Am in a sinking 
condition, please stand by me.”’ 
They had lost three men for- 
ward, trapped in the torpedo 
flat, and some injured, and had 
two compartments flooded. 
What a situation! Disabled 
in the fairway, K 14 sinking 
and unable to move, and the 
battle cruisers would be on 
them in a few minutes. Ithuriel 
and the three others had dis- 
appeared ahead. Almost im- 
mediately, out of the night 
rushed the hissing crest of a 
battle cruiser’s bow wave, and 
“God help us,” the Inflexible, 
like the wall of a cliff, was 
coming straight at K 22. “How 
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cold the water will be,’’ thought 
her captain. 

The captain of the Inflexidle 
told us later that he had lost 
contact with his next ahead, 
and seeing K 22’s lights steered 
straight for her. Not until he 
was within a ship’s length did 
he realise his mistake. He 
tried to sheer off but was too 
late, and he struck the sub- 
marine just abaft the damaged 
bow, her chains carrying away 
the mast. As she came down 
on K 22, the signalman standing 
beside my husband on the bridge 
muttered, ‘‘ Where the hell do 
you think ye’re going, you —— 
great .’ Then the strength 
of the Inflexible’s bow wave 
lifted the 350-foot submarine 
and flung her on to her beam- 
ends, 

She righted herself slowly. 
What an escape! My husband 
found himself running down 
the ladder to see if any damage 
had been done below, but no, 
those bulkheads were still hold- 
ing. Then followed the most 
marvellous bit of seamanship 
on the part of the destroyers. 
Surely no one ever saw such 
handling! They were on the 
wrecked submarines before they 
knew, and though they skidded 
between the battleships and 
slid along the submarines, first 
one side and then the other, 
not one actually hit either boat. 
And at last the huge shadows 
of the Battle Fleet appeared 
and passed by to starboard. 
All was quiet. 

Meanwhile the Inflexible had 
taken in my husband’s signal 
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for assistance for K14, and 
presently a destroyer was sent 
back to stand by and to tell 
them that Rosyth had been 
asked for help. About 3 A.M. 
K 14 was taken in tow, stern 
first, by a destroyer, till they 
met the tug which towed them 
into harbour at 7 aM. K 22 
made her way back to Rosyth 
under her own steam at about 
eight knots, the great wrecked 
bow in danger of carrying away 
at any moment lying over in 
the water like the head of some 
mutilated monster. But by 
that time no one worried. The 
captain was still on board, 
nothing could sink him! They 
did not know what had hap- 
pened to the other Submarine 
Flotilla. 

The Ithuriel, with the three 
remaining submarines, had in 
the interval, after getting a 
signal from my husband, tried 
to make her way back to the 
two wrecked K’s. Fearing to get 
in the way of the oncoming Fleet, 
she signalled the Fearless her 
intention to clear it by hauling 
out to port and crossing in 
the ten-mile gap astern of the 
Sth Battle Squadron. That 
Signal was never received. She 
turned with her boats to do so, 
and made the third mistake to 
oceur that night ; for she altered 
too soon, crossed behind the 
batile cruisers, and ran straight 
across the Fearless and her five 
submarines. Now, I only quote 
what I heard unofficially, for 
none of us talked much of 
that night for many a long day. 
Through the darkness the Fear- 
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less suddenly saw the form of 
two ships crossing ahead of her, 
from port to starboard, and 
then quite close and about to 
cross her track, a third. The 
first two were Ithuriel and K 11, 
the third was ‘ Buns’ in K 17, 
with ‘James’ on board. The 
Fearless gave one blast on her 
siren, switched on her lights 
and swerved, but too late. She 
struck the K 17 a terrific crash, 
just before the conning-tower, 
and cut her clean in two. The 
Fearless brought up all standing, 
and almost touching her port 
side they saw, for a moment, 
the after-part of a submarine 
on which a large gun was 
mounted. Then it sank. K 17 
was the only boat carrying a 
5°5-inch gun aft. 

K 4 swung out to starboard 
to avoid collision—and dis- 
appeared. One theory was, 
that realising that she was too 
close to the Fearless she went 
astern and struck the fore- 
part of the sinking K 17. The 
captain of K6 was convinced 
that he had gone over some- 
thing; he had also swung to 
starboard and if it was the 
partly sunk K 4, that may have 
been the cause of her disappear- 
ance. The captain of K 4 was 
his greatest friend. K7 had 
turned to port, K5 and K6 
to starboard. K 3 had stopped. 
‘Sammy’ in K 7 heard a voice 
he thought. was ‘ Buns’ shout- 
ing from the water, “ Throw 
us a belt, Sammy.’”’ As he shot 
past he wondered how soon 
he might need one himself. 
Several men in the Fearless 
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saw at some distance an object 
resembling a submarine turn 
slowly over and sink. It may 
have been the severed bows of 
K 17, but it seemed too far 
away for it to have travelled 
since the collision. It may 
have been K 4 with her bottom 
ripped open by striking the 
wreckage. Only eight of the 
crew of fifty-five from K 17 
were picked up by the Fearless. 
No one belonging to K 4 was 
ever seen. Anyone in the 
water must have been cut to 
pieces by the destroyers com- 


ing through. None of her 
wreckage ever appeared that I 
heard of. The captain of K6 
had the consolation of finding 
when he docked that the damage 
to his boat was not serious 
enough to have sunk any- 
thing. 

Of those involved that night, 
whose was the ‘lucky ship’? 
Was it not K 22 with her joss- 
piece, the captain ? And when, 
on getting into dock next morn- 
ing, he opened again that water- 
tight door, even the poached 
egg was still on the plate. 


II. THE PENTATHLON. 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


WE had only just returned 
to Hong Kong for the winter 
when the C.-in-C. suddenly de- 
cided that owing to the dis- 
turbed state of local conditions 
he required two submarines to 
visit Swatau and Amoy. It 
was the usual show of one 
Chinese general ousting another 
with the accompanying execu- 
tions, looting, and fresh taxa- 
tion. D2 and £15 were the 
two unfortunate boats selected 
—unfortunate because Hong 
Kong is at its best at this time 
of year. 

At the Club Mac and I 
talked it over. There was no 
getting away from it. It was 
going to be a dud cruise. On 
sailing, we were to make a 
practice attack on an aircraft 
carrier leaving Hong Kong, 


then after two days’ anti- 
piracy patrol off Bias Bay 
we were to proceed to Swatau 
and Amoy, spending a week at 
each place. 

The more we examined it, 
the less we liked it. As the 
night grew older we decided 
that to add some small interest 
to the cruise we should hold a 
private pentathlon, to begin 
on leaving harbour and last 
till our return. The wager 
was fixed at $500 Mex. In 
ancient times the pentathlon 
consisted of a series of five 
athletic contests: in the Navy 
the nature of the events varied 
more widely; they might be 
anything from Rugger to Mah 
Jong. Throughout the even- 
ing we racked our brains to 
think up something out of the 
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ordinary, but our brains seemed 
completely blank. 

We did decide on the first 
two events, each of which would 
count one point; firstly, the 
attack on the carrier; and 
secondly, the results of our 
Bias Bay patrol. Any sub- 


- marine capturing a pirate would 


win outright, but the pentathlon 
would go on with a secondary 
prize of a dinner at Repulse 
Bay. The three remaining 
events we would leave to our 
ports of call, depending on 
the facilities available. We 
both hoped the fifth would be 
decisive. As things turned out, 
it was ! 

In single line ahead we sailed 
out of Hong Kong harbour, 
threading our way through the 
tacking junks in Lyee Mun pass. 
It was a gorgeous day, clear 
and cloudless. The bright sun 
painted the hillsides with rich 
colour and lit the Chinese 
graves to points of flashing 
white. A gentle breath of wind 
relieved the heat of the sun’s 
rays and gave the junks the 
barest excuse for hoisting their 
sails. 

The conditions for attacking 
were hopeless; even without 
the observing aircraft a peri- 
scope would be seen in this still 
sea at long range. To an aero- 
plane a submarine at periscope 
depth would appear almost as 
clearly as if it were on the 
surface. But by the time we 
reached our exercising ground 
off the Ninepins I had worked 
out my plan of campaign. The 
sea was dotted with orange- 
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sailed fishing junks. In pairs 
they moved almost impercep- 
tibly through the calm water. 

To avoid being spotted from 
the air I intended to use them 
as a ‘ stalking horse.’ 

I dived and caught a very 
fine trim to enable me to move 
at the slowest speed submerged. 
I swung the periscope round. 
There against the blue loom of 
Hong Kong Island was the 
carrier, screened by destroyers. 
Even as I watched she turned 
in to what little wind there was 
to fly off her aircraft. Time to 
take cover ! 

Far to the eastward I saw 
£Z15 diving. The pentathlon 
had started. 

I closed in on the nearest pair 
of junks till my periscope was in 
the shadow of a huge matted 
lugsail. Through the periscope 
I watched the life on board. 
A wrinkled old lady was at 
the helm with a baby strapped 
on her back. It must have 
been a grandchild. A few men 
smoked and gambled in the 
waist. I think the child spotted 
me first, and with startling 
rapidity the stern - quarters 
erupted men, women, and chil- 
dren till about thirty Chinese 
were laughing, pointing and 
chattering at the ship’s side. 
They soon realised what was 
happening, and for the first 
time in my life I had interested 
spectators. By raising the peri- 
scope right up I could see across 
the junk to follow the distant 
motions of the carrier. When 
the searching aircraft were well 
clear I moved over to the next 
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pair of junks. By the time 
the carrier arrived we should 
be just inside a thousand yards. 
With the sky searcher I kept 
an eye on the planes. Suddenly 
one dived steeply at the sea, 
firing a Very’s light. Mac had 
been discovered. 

The crew, who had been 
listening to my running com- 
mentary, were delighted. 

The Chinese in my ‘ stalking 
horse’ seemed well aware of 
my intentions ; for they looked 
at the target, the aircraft, 
and back to the periscope 
again. 

As the creaming bow wave 
of the carrier slid across the 
sights I increased speed to take 
the boat down. 

“Stand by!” 
“Take her down ! ” 

The twin thud of the tor- 
pedoes leaving the boat was 
the successful conclusion of the 
long stalk. The wing destroyer 
of the screen had passed astern 
before I fired, and the aircraft 
were far ahead of the carrier. 
She could have had no warning 
of my attack. 

We surfaced. I swung back 
the upper lid of the conning- 
tower and stepped on the drip- 
ping bridge. The carrier was 
still running on at high speed. 
Her flickering lamp spelt out 
“ Attack unseen. Both tor- 
pedoes hit amidships and are 
floating in my wake.” 

I glanced down the tower to 
see my first lieutenant gazing 
anxiously up at me. (The 
running of the torpedoes was 
his responsibility.) I held up 


“ Fire !” 
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two fingers and smiled. First 
point to us ! 

As we were recovering our 
torpedoes (it was extraordinary 
how many men found it neces- 
sary to go over the side during 
this evolution) a wireless mes- 
sage came from Hong Kong: 
“ Intelligence report s.s. T’ungho 
now leaving Hong Kong is liable 
to be pirated on passage to 
Swatau. Shadow and take any 
steps to recapture ship if 
pirated.” 

This was good. I particu- 
larly liked the phrase “ take 
any steps.” It meant a free 
hand with a vengeance. 

With the torpedoes stowed 
we got on to the steamer track 
and waited for the Tungho. She 
was the third ship to pass, a 
dingy little fellow of some two 
thousand tons flying no ensign. 
I put her down as a Chinese- 
owned vessel under British 
register. Just ahead of her 
had come the old Hydrangea, 
an ex-naval sloop, running 
smoothly on her weekly trip 
to Swatau. Her dirty appear- 
ance and added upper works 
could not hide the graceful 
lines of her hull. 

I followed the T'wngho, keep- 
ing hull down astern. She was 
going faster than I expected 
and I had to increase to more 
than my usual cruising speed. 
Mac had disgustedly departed 
to patrol Bias Bay. I expected 
the normal piracy; Chinese 
passengers overpowering the 
guards and taking command 
of the ship. This could happen 
at any time and the only 
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intimation would be an altera- 
tion of course. 

We would follow her, keeping 
out of sight, and close in on her 
at dusk. In the meantime I 
prepared to give the pirates a 
warm welcome. Ammunition 
was cleared away for the 4-inch 
gun and night sights fitted. 
Revolvers, rifles, and bayonets 
were overhauled and laid handy. 
The crew, overjoyed at the 
chance of a scrap, eagerly 
waited for something to happen. 

Ahead of me the Tungho kept 
her funnel and masts above the 
horizon; I maintained this 
position, knowing that to her 
we were invisible. We had no 
intention of losing sight of 
her for a moment. I wished 
the pirates would hurry up 
and get on with it. 

With the approach of night 
the falling light was replaced 
by a rising head sea. We 
darkened ship and increased 
speed to close in on the Tungho 
as the visibility decreased. It 
meant too high a speed for my 
rocky engine-beds, but if we 
could hold it for a couple of 
hours we should be sitting on 
her tail. 

We were overhauling the 
Tungho rapidly, but still she 
stood on for Swatau. She 
could not escape me, but I was 
beginning to have doubts about 
the reliability of the Intelligence 
report. 

Hell! We were running into 
a fishing fleet. Patches darker 
than the black night appeared 
round us intangibly. Twisting 
like a flushed snipe we avoided 
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dire collision by feet and inches. 
The junks, suddenly aware of 
a strange dark monster in their 
midst, began to explode crackers 
and bang gongs. Surely the 
Tungho would suspect some- 
thing! Stillswinging we scraped 
past one junk and actually 
snapped off a spare spar pro- 
truding from her stern. When 
I looked again for the Tungho 
she had gone! Her lights 
had been switched out! At 
last! ‘“‘ Gun action stations!” 
I bawled. It seemed as if the 
entire crew poured up the 
hatches. In front of me the 
gun was freed and loaded. I 
heard the breech slam and 
the report, “ Ready.” Beside 
me I heard the bolt of a Lewis- 
gun pulled back. 

“What bearing, sir?” 
shouted the pilot, who was also 
the gunnery officer. 

“T’ve lost her!’ I cried. 
‘‘ She switched out herlights, but 
she’s within four cables of us.” 

Even as I spoke her lights 
came into sight again, and I 
realised they had only been 
obscured by the sails of the 
fishing fleet. 

“Fall out from action 
stations !’’? I ordered. ‘‘ Sorry, 
pilot, it was a false alarm.” 

Throughout the night, in a 
rising lop, we hung on to the 
Tungho. As the sky paled to 


-the eastward I eased down to 


drop below the horizon. The 
idea was growing more strongly 
in my thoughts that the staff 
had backed a dud. We were 
well past Breaker Point now, 
the last danger spot on the 
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run. <A long night on the 
bridge, with just enough spray 
coming over to make conditions 
uncomfortable, had damped my 
ardour and my faith. 

Just after dawn the Chief 
reported that he would have 
to stop one engine owing to a 
hot thrust-block. Through my 
glasses I could see the Tungho 
altering course into Swatau. 

“ All right, Chief,’ I said. 
“Tm turning round now, any- 
way. The show’s over.” 

We started down the coast 
again to rendezvous with LD 15. 
Her orders had been to patrol 
the steamer track off Bias Bay 
on the watch for any suspicious 
craft. Well off Bate Island I 
picked her up. As weclosed each 
other we exchanged reports of 
blank results. I told Mac the 
Tungho had been a wash-out 
and that probably the ship to 
be pirated was on her way to 
Singapore. 

The real truth was worse than 
that! The Hydrangea, which 
we had watched so calmly on 
her way north, had been the 
victim. She had been taken 
straight into Bias Bay and the 
cream of her passengers and 
cargo put ashore. She had 
then been released and returned 
to Hong Kong. Unluckily this 
had occurred before I 15 had 
taken up her patrol position. 
The Hydrangea had left the 
bay in the dark hours when 
I 15 was on the northern leg 
of her patrol. It was ghastly 
luck. Sadly we turned for our 
run up to Swatau, bitter at the 
thought of how narrowly we 
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had missed a little fun. For 
the purpose of the pentathlon 
we called it a draw. 

As we altered in towards 
Swatau bar, Namoa Island rose 
steep and blue on our starboard 
hand. It reminded me strongly 
of Keos or Kythnos Islands in 
the blue Aigean. The sea, 
whipped by a stiff breeze, 
sparkled in the sunshine. In 
every direction the Swatau 
fishers added colour to the 
scene with their brilliant white 
and scarlet hulls and _ their 
tawny sails. Passing over the 
bar and through the steep rocky 
entrance we swung to port to 
run up the narrow harbour. 
Except for a number of junks 
and a solitary Jardine steamer 
the harbour was empty. Appar- 
ently the other nationals did 
not consider the situation worth 
the presence of a warship. 

We anchored close in, and Mac 
and I went ashore to see the 
Consul. Our presence gave him 
a false sense of added import- 
ance. He thought it would 
be necessary for us to remain 
for three weeks. I speedily 
undeceived him. We went on 
to look up old friends and make 
our number at the tiny Club. 
They confirmed my ideas that 
the situation was almost normal. 
In the late afternoon I crossed 
the harbour to the Chinese 
city to call on Kut Hing, 
famous throughout the East 
for his pewter-ware. If anyone 
knew the true situation it 
would be he. Certainly there 
were many heavily armed troops 
about, but everything seemed 
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peaceful. Kut Hing received 


me in his little workshop. 
“ Trouble ? ” There was 
none. The invading troops 


had been paid and were ex- 
ceedingly well behaved. It 
had been the quietest ‘ change 
over’ in his memory. 

Across the harbour once more, 
Mac and I dined with the local 
taipan. He was a tall, fierce 
old man, who could never 
forgive the ‘powers that be’ 
for sending a Consul to his port. 
He had run the port in the old 
days. You never heard him 
screaming for help to the Navy ; 
all you wanted with Chinese 
generals was tact and firmness ! 
The present Consul had neither. 
Bah ! 

We drifted on to the Club. 
Here a chance remark gave us 
the idea for the next event 
of the pentathlon. We had 
brought a copy of the Press 
news ashore with us (an un- 
usual luxury in Swatau), and 
with it the Football League 
results. 

Someone remarked, ad? 
haven’t seen a soccer match 
in donkey’s years.” 

“Have you got anything in 
the shape of a ground ?’’ Lasked. 

“'Yes,”’ he replied, “ we’ve 
@ rough ground; but no ball 
and only three players.” 

“ Mac,’’ I said, “‘ it was made 
for us. Tomorrow we'll have 
our third event — inter - boat 
soccer.”? 

“Wait a minute,” said Mac 
cautiously. ‘“‘ You’ve got two 
Navy players in your boat.” 

“ Allright,” Ireplied. ‘“ Let’s 
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play two teams each, one game 
to follow the other.” Mac 
thought for a bit, then, ‘* Done,”’ 
he said quite happily. The 
details were arranged, and 
all the Europeans, in fact 
the entire foreign community, 
agreed to pack up work for 
the great occasion. In spite 
of this we were unprepared for 
the immense crowds that turned 
up next afternoon. Sampans 
had been plying busily across 
the harbour, and even soldiers 
were present. This was long 
before the Chinese had been 
bitten by the football bug; 
there were no leagues of skilful 
teams then as there are today. 
Luckily the ground was roped 
off, and many willing wardens 
kept it clear. 

Mac had been clever. We 
had agreed that each win 
would count half a point, and 
knowing his boat had little 
chance against my full strength 
he had pitted against them a 
weak second team. We won 
comfortably ten-one. With 
each goal scored the Chinese 
went mad. It was extraordinary 
how soon they picked up the 
rudiments of the game! The 
second game was a dour affair, 
which we lost by the odd goal 
in five. Mac’s astuteness had 
saved him. 

The Chinese, served up with 
sixteen goals at their first meet- 
ing with the game, dispersed 
quietly but excitedly to try it 
on their own. 

My cox’n, a Navy centre 
forward with many caps, took 
the result less cheerfully. 
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The time passed slowly, but 
at last we were off for Amoy ; 
if nothing else it was a change 
of scene. We made a good 
passage up the coast and 
anchored in the outer roads off 
the island of Kulang Su, which 
comprises the foreign conces- 
sion. Beyond the island lay 
Amoy. A vast Japanese popu- 
lation has settled here as the 
nearest port to Formosa. So 
large was the colony that the 
Japanese ran their own customs 
and police. Two Japanese de- 
stroyers lay off the town in the 
inner harbour. Everywhere we 
looked we could see Japanese 
flags lifting slightly in the 
light airs. Here and there a 
Chinese flag flew timidly as if to 
remind the invaders most apolo- 
getically that this was still 
China. 

I went ashore with Mac, in 
frock-coat and sword, to call 
on the Consul. He was a 
man of strong determination 
and decisiveness, the ideal man 
for this difficult post. For here 
the situation was very different 
from that at Swatau. The con- 
cession, being an island, was 
comparatively safe, but on the 
mainland a clash between the 
Chinese and Japanese would lead 
to the usual incident giving the 
Japanese their habitual excuse 
for more landgrabbing. To this 
we were naturally strongly op- 
posed. A strong base each side 
of the Formosa Channel was 
the last thing we desired. The 
Consul had got through to the 
new Chinese Governor-General 
and explained very clearly the 
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results of a possible clash. He 
thought two days would finish 
the period of tension if the 
Japanese did not aggravate it. 
He asked us to dine with him 
that night, and we left to pay 
our respects to the 8.O. of the 
Japanese destroyers. 

Piped aboard, we were greeted 
by the officer of the watch. 
He astounded us by his opening 
remark. ‘‘ Good morning, sir. 
You must meet my Captain, 
please. He is very good 
drinker.”” Perhaps it was the 
sum of his English; anyway, 
his vocabulary was larger than 
his captain’s. We had a glass 
of sherry with him, and gained 
the impression that he had had 
several more previously. His 
only word of English was 
‘ Peecadeely,’ accompanied by 
a fatuous grin. Unless I was 
very much mistaken the situa- 
tion was not serious, or the 
Japanese would never have had 
such an officer in charge of 
operations. 

A young Japanese lieutenant 
returned our call. He was a 
well-mannered fellow and talked 
English fluently. It came out 
in conversation that he was a 
close relation to the family of 
Lafcadio Hearn. I had always 
been fascinated by the latter’s 
writings on Japan and things 
Japanese, and I actually had 
two of his books at the time. 
This was the only official call 
I had paid to or received from 
the Japanese where both sides 
were perfectly at ease. 

Mac came over to pick me 
up before going ashore to dine. 
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With him he brought his No. 1 
to dine on board with mine. 
We stood on deck smoking. 
Apropos of nothing at all Mac 
said, ‘I hate to see all these 
blasted Japanese flags waving 
in the breeze; after all, Amoy 
is Chinese. I think the next 
leg of our pentathlon ought to 
be the capture of a Japanese 
flag from some official building.”’ 

“ A very good idea,” I said 
(we were much younger then 
than we are now), “ but we’d 
better wait till this ‘flap’ is 
over.”’ 

We sampan’d ashore to the 
island. In the evening light 
the enormous boulders and 
rocky cones which make up 
the island looked like some 
fantastic drop screen for the 
‘Lorelei.’ The rosy glow of 
the western sky threw the 
island into sharp relief. 

The Consul put up a wonder- 
ful dinner in his delightful 
bungalow. He was an old 
rowing Blue and kept a shell 
on the island which he still 
used almost daily. The evening 
passed quickly. On leaving I 
found my overcoat had disap- 
peared. Our host was outraged. 

“Tt’s those Japanese,” he 
declared; ‘they come over 
in sampans, and of late there’s 
been an orgy of theft. I’m 
exceedingly sorry, but you will 
not see that coat again.” 

“We'll get that flag, Mac,’’ 
I said on the way off; “ if only 
to square this theft.’’ 

We stopped at 22 for a 
night-cap. ‘‘ Where’s Moor, 
No.1?” T asked. 
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‘* He went ashore soon after 
dinner, sir,” No. 1 replied. 
‘* He wanted to buy some amber 
beads and Amoy cats.’ 

I thought it rather risky to 
go ashore alone at night in 
the existing conditions, and 
was relieved to hear he had been 
seen returning to LZ 15 a short 
time before. Moor was a crazy 
devil at the best of times and 
quite capable of starting a first- 
class row on his own. 

“Why didn’t you go with 
him, No. 1? ” I asked. 

“No money, sir,” he an- 
swered; ‘besides, for some 
reason he seemed keen to go 
alone.” 

What the deuce had Moor 
been up to? I wondered. I 
was soon to know. 

Mac signalled over to me: 
“‘ We are now all square. [15 
has one very fine piecee flag ex 
police station. You are invited 
to inspect it tomorrow.” 

So that was it! But how 
the devil had Moor got away 
with it? I never for a second 
doubted that the flag had come 
from the police station. I 
knew my John Moor too well. 
If he had been seen, there 
would be hell to pay. Through 
the night I worried. Had he 
hoisted a Chinese flag in its 
place? If he had been seen 
and traced to us, there were 
the makings of a grave incident. 
Why on earth had I encouraged 
this hare-brained scheme ? 

After breakfast I went over 
to L15 to view the body and 
get the details. Moor, who had 
joined Osborne with me, was 

F 
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indignant. Surely I knew him 
well enough to know what an 
expert thief he was. No, he 
had not hoisted a Chinese flag. 
No one had seen him. He was 
quite positive. I breathed more 
freely. 

Later I was having a gin 
sling with the Consul at his 
bungalow. 

“You weren’t the only one 
who suffered loss last night,” 
he said. ‘“‘My No. 1 boy was 
ashore early this morning doing 
his marketing, and he tells me 
the Japanese police are swarm- 
ing round the police station 
like angry bees round a hive. 
Someone had lifted their flag.” 

“Well,” I said, “ there are 
plenty of them ashore; surely 
the loss of one won’t cause a 
riot.” 

“Tt’s a matter of national 
honour,” he replied. ‘ They 
suspect the Chinese, but perhaps 
it was an American from the 
Ashville. She came in late last 
night.” 

“ Hardly,” I stated firmly. 
“They wouldn’t land liberty 
men in the middle watch !” 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, “ they’re a 
persistent race. I expect they'll 
discover the culprit in the end.” 

I returned thoughtfully on 
board. 

So far as the situation was 
concerned his forecast proved 
correct. The tension eased to 
normality in a couple of days, 
and we prepared to sail for 
Hong Kong. 

We made our farewells to 
the Consul. ‘ Sorry about your 
coat,’”’ he said. 
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“That’s all right,’? I told 
him; ‘“ did you hear any more 
about that flag from the police 
station ? ”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, “ I forgot 
to tell you. My boy says a 
European was seen to cut the 
flag down. I think it was 
evidence manufactured to clear 
the Chinese.”’ 

Mac and I agreed with him. 

We got under way with 
some speed; I did not feel 
entirely safe till we were in 
the open sea. Clear of the roads 
we turned towards the south- 
west laying a course for Breaker 
Point. The sea lay oily calm 
under a cloudless blue sky. 
Perhaps there was a tinge of 
copper in that sky. Out of 
habit I looked at the glass, but 
it was normal and steady. 
The atmosphere was a little 
muggy. Round us the Amoy 
fishing fleet, becalmed on their 
return to harbour, had downed 
sails and taken to their yuloes. 
The race for the market would 
mean for them hours of heart- 
breaking toil. 

LZ15 followed in my wake. 
If the weather held we should 
be in Hong Kong in thirty 
hours. We had not had a good 
look at Hong Kong since the 
previous winter; it would be 
good to get back. The wash 
slapped and swished along the 
bulging saddle-tanks accom- 
panied by the steady vibrations 
of the engines and the contented 
purr of the propellers. The 
hands off watch lazed on deck 
cleaning small pieces of bright- 
work. 
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We ran on smoothly through 

the flat, calm sea. It was empty 
except for a few motionless junks 
—painted ships on a painted 
ocean. 
By dusk we were off Namoa 
Island, expecting every minute 
to sight the Lammocks Light. 
To the west continuous summer 
lightning blazed in the darken- 
ing sky. It was very dark and 
very still. 

The pilot picked up the 
Lammocks and put the bearing 
on the chart. 

“Speed seems steady, sir,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ We’re making 
about eleven and a half knots.” 

I glanced astern at LZ 15’s 
steaming lights and their re- 
flection in the ruffled feathers 
of our wake. 

“ Signalman,”’ I said, ‘* make 
to Z15. Will this speed suit 
you throughout the night ? ” 

“Tickittyboo. Thanks,” was 
flashed back. 

As is often the case, this 
normal signal for a peaceful 
night must have piqued the 
gods to immediate action; for 
almost at once I noticed a 
bright flare away off to port. 
For a second [I thought it 
might be a reflection of the 
lightning. No! It was still 
there. Never had I seen flare- 
fishing off this part of the coast, 
so I decided to investigate. 

I signalled to 215: “ Am 
going to investigate flare. 
Follow as convenient.” 

Soon we were able to make 
out a small hull; a Japanese 
motor vessel, I thought, lying 
stopped. We closed, lighting 
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her up with the Aldis lamp, 
though the summer lightning 
lit her well enough. 

“Do you want any help? ”’ 
I shouted. Two or more voices 
answered me unintelligibly. 

In the calm sea I nosed 
gently alongside her. The little 
wooden vessel was much shorter 
than Z 2. A tubby little man 
in a stained khaki drill shirt 
and a peaked cap hung out of 
a bridge window. 

‘““ Water, please,’’ 
repeating huskily. 

“No. 1, take a couple of 
hands aboard and secure us,” 
I ordered, “ and let me know 
what the trouble is.” 

No. 1 soon sang out, ‘‘ Engine 
breakdown, sir. Drifting ten 
days. No water for three days.” 

Word was passed below, and 
in a moment a string of buckets 
filled with fresh water was being 
passed between the two ships. 

*“‘ Chief,” I told my engineer 
officer, “nip across and find 
out the cause of breakdown 
and whether we can help at 
all.’ 

“No. 1, how are they off 
for food ? ’? I inquired. 

“Plenty of rice and fish 
left, sir,” he answered, “ but 
they could do with some hot 
soup. A couple of the hands are 
all in.” 

A signal came from LT 15, 
who was lying off: “Can we 
help ? ” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘Stop 
first steamer bound Swatau 
or Amoy and bring her here 
to tow this packet in. T'll 
try to start a tow.” 


he kept 
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The hot soup and tea lashed 
with whisky soon had these 
poor devils on their feet. The 
Captain came across to speak 
to me, and I found him easy to 
understand. 

He was very grateful. On 
passage from Manila to Amoy 
they had broken down off the 
lonely Pratas Reef (the engineer 
officer had already informed me 
the damage was beyond repair). 
They had sighted ship after 
ship, especially in the last two 
days, but without being able 
to get help. They had given 
up hope and were trying to 
last out till the ship drifted 
ashore. I told the Captain I 
myself had nearly passed him 
by and that other ships might 
have suspected piracy and de- 
liberately given him a wide 
berth. These tiny Japanese 
motor vessels, so small that 
they would hardly get a licence 
for coasting round the British 
Isles, make very long deep- 
water trips. I once spoke one 
off the dreaded Paracels, and 
was told by the Captain that 
he used it as alandfall. A five- 
foot high reef, half-way on a 
fourteen-hundred-mile run ! 

I explained to the Captain 
that submarines were unsuited 
to towing, as the propellers 
are too close to the surface and 
would foul the tow, but that I 
would attempt to tow him in 
on one engine if he would keep 
out on the other quarter. He 
had no hawsers, and all we 
had were two securing wires, 
but in this flat calm it was 
worth a trial. 


Cautiously I tautened out 
the tow, and aided by the fine 
sense of seamanship of the 
Japanese captain, went ahead 
without parting the wire. I 
dared not risk more than a hare 
five knots, although the buoyant 
little vessel followed astern like 
a well-trained dog. 

LT 15 had long ago disappeared 
into the black night. 

After two hours of crawling 
we sighted the loom of the 
coast against the intermittent 
lightning flashes, and soon 
afterwards I heard from 
ZL 15— 

“Tima Maru 8 miles 190° 
from Lammocks proceeding to 
assistance. 
light to check position.” 

Good old Mac! I knew the 
job he must have had getting a 
Japanese steamer off the traffic 
route. He had probably dis- 
played a 4-inch gun’s crew. 

As the first Very’s light burst, 
to fall in a graceful curve, an 
answering flash flickered over 
the dark sea. The small coaster 
Tima Maru came up rapidly 
and launched a sea-boat. I 
slipped my tow and stood clear 
to watch proceedings. These 
Japanese sea captains certainly 
knew their job. The taking in 
tow and the rehoisting of the 
boat were carried out like an 
evolution. As they moved off 
slowly in the direction of Swatau 
I waved my cap and shouted 
a loud “ Sayonara!’ A deep 
thrice - repeated ‘“ Banzai!” 
came back from both ships. 

To the Tima Maru I signalled, 
‘¢ Many thanks for your prompt 
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and efficient assistance. Good- 
bye and good luck.” 

They replied with, ‘ Good 
night, friend, we thank you,’’ 
a signal which amply repaid 
anything we had done. 

With £15 in company once 
more we pointed ship for home. 
Dawn broke for the birth of a 
perfect day. <A gentle breeze 
came up out of the south-west 
to temper the growing warmth 
of the sun. All the humidity 


. had departed with the lightning, 


leaving a cloudless blue sky. 

I remembered that we had 
not completed our pentathlon. 
Calling L 15 I suggested a game 
of leap-frog to settle the matter. 
Leap-frog is a game peculiar 
to submarines, and indulged 
in only when other targets 
are not available. One sub- 
marine draws about five miles 
ahead of the other and dives, 
attacking the second as she 
passes. The latter in her turn 
goes on to dive and attack the 
first one. Actually a sub- 
marine is one of the most diffi- 
cult targets one can have. Mac 
was not keen, and since it would 
certainly delay us another hour 
we had to think of something 
else. 

I sent for my cox’n. In the 
many years I had known him 
his invention had never failed. 

“Catan” | mid, “Pm 
stumped for a method of finish- 
ing this pentathlon. Got any 
ideas ? ” 

“ Well, sir,’”’ he said slowly, 
“we bin talking it over in the 
Mess and we think a ricksha 
race at Happy Valley would fill 
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the bill. Two rickshas a boat 
and only one man pulling and 
one man up in each. Reliefs 
for pulling ‘as requisite.’ Dis- 
tance about quarter of a mile 
and first past the post gets the 
point.”’ 

“That’s @ new one on me, 
cox’n,” I said, “but if 215 
agree I’m all for it.’ 

In a very short time £15 
replied, “‘Can do. Suggest 1800 


tomorrow.” So the matter 
was settled. 
As we slipped quietly through 


Lyee Mun and headed up-har- 
bour in the evening sunshine, 
shadows from the high peaks 
were already turning the bright 
hillsides to mauve and darker 
indigo. We swept in a wide 
are to come alongside the depot 
ship, and the strange nostalgia 
of the last weeks subsided. 
It was good to be back. Unlike 
@ submarine returning from a 
war trip, we were greeted noisily 
by our messmates with slan- 
derous questions and question- 
able slanders. 

I reported briefly to Captain 
S. as he was leaving for Govern- 
ment House. 

“Tl go through your report 
with you tomorrow,” he said. 
“Put it on my desk. Have a 
good trip?’ He dashed off 
without waiting for the answer 
which he already knew. 

Next afternoon found us out 
at Happy Valley. This natural 
arena, surrounded by steep hills, 
is encircled by a race track. 
In the centre is room for a golf 
course and the playing grounds 
of all the outdoor sports from 
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rugger to cricket. My cox’n There were to be no reliefs; the 
had made all the arrangements. original ‘coolies’ refused to 
Four rickshas were waiting on give up. 


the starting line, and four 
apathetic coolies stood idly by 
wondering vaguely what it was 
all about. 

The ‘buzz’ had obviously 
got round ; for nearly the whole 
flotilla were present, and among 
them I could read the cap 
ribbons of nearly every ship on 
the China station. A sprink- 
ling of American marines, at- 
tracted by the crowd, waited to 
see what was forthcoming. 

It seemed that half my crew 
were in running gear. Little 
did I know that my cox’n had 
been practising this event for 
some time, with other ends in 
view. He was no fool! 

I had been selected as crew 
in one ricksha in view of my 
light weight; the other was a 
wiry E.R.A. 215 had also 
found the two lightest men 
in the boat. The ‘ coolies,’ on 
the other hand, were hefty 
fellows, with the exception of 
our first string. Here the cox’n 
had plumped for speed, and 
between the shafts was the 
Fleet’s quarter-mile champion. 
He had the fine shoulders of 
the all-round athlete. The 
starter and referee was the 
Captain of L 3, who assembled 
the teams at the starting line. 

‘‘ Remember,’’ he said, “ on 
changing coolies, when the relief 
coolie touches the shafts the 
other man must get clear right 
away. Two men pulling at the 
same time will disqualify.” 

He need not have worried. 


“ Are you ready ?”’ the starter 
bawled above the uproar of 
our excited supporters. Bang! 
His 45 cracked and we were off. 
The jerk of starting nearly un- 
shipped me through the back 
of the ricksha. The acceleration 
was terrific and unexpected, 
so unlike the gentle movement 
of a real ricksha coolie. From 
my swaying seat I looked ahead 
over the bulging muscles of 
my steed (a north country 
stoker) to see my team mate 
well in the lead. The rickshas 
had been decorated with the 
football colours of the respec- 
tive boats, and our red and 
white was flying at the head of 
the line. 

My steed flicked a quick 
glance over his shoulder. It 
was fatal. He tripped, lurched, 
and swung off to starboard. 
There was a grinding, cracking 
collision ; I flew over his shoul- 
ders and ploughed the hard soil 
of Happy Valley with my face. 
I sat up wiping the dust from 
my eyes with scarred hands. 
We had both lost a wheel. The 
Chinese ricksha coolies were 
distracted, but their violent 
flow of Cantonese was lost in the 
general uproar. On our feet 
now we gazed towards the 
finishing line. It was going to 
be a close finish. The two 
surviving rickshas were bound- 
ing and bumping over the 


uneven turf at astonishing 
speed. Would those wheels 
stand up to it? Would the 
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men keep on their feet? A 
white mass of sailors accom- 
panied the racing pair shouting 
encouragement, even phlegmatic 
Chinese paced alongside. It 
must be only a few yards now, 
a few feet—inches. Bang! A 
terrific wave of cheering echoed 
and re-echoed across the valley. 
The noise would not have 
disgraced a Scottish try at 
Murrayfield. 

One of my crew came racing 
back to thump me on the back, 
“We've won, sir! We've 
won !”’ 

My cox’n, with his opposite 
number in LZ 15, had organised 
an At Home in the Naval 
Stand on the racecourse. How 
he had got the key I neither 
knew nor inquired. After a 
liberal dose of iodine had been 
applied to my face Mac said a 
a few words on pentathlons in 
general, and finished by saying 
that it was almost worth losing 
to see me flying so gracefully 
through the air. Our combined 
health was drunk in synthetic 
Japanese beer. 

On the way back to the 
ship I cheered Mac by promising 
him the best dinner we could 
get. As we went on board 
the officer of the watch pounced 
on us. 

“Captain S. wants to see 
both of you as soon as possible,’’ 
hesaid. ‘ The Japanese Consul- 
General is with him.” 

Mac and I looked at each 
other, conscience-stricken. That 
blasted flag! I had been un- 
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easy about it all along. There 
would be hell to pay. My 
thoughts dwelt on a ‘one gun 
salute.’ } 

“Burn it, Mac!” I cried. 
He knew to what I referred. 

“We haven’t time. It’s in 
the boat,”’ he said hurriedly. 

Rather nervously we tapped 
on the door of the Captain’s 
cabin. 

“Come in!” he _ called 
harshly. I patted Mac on 
the back and our eyes met. 
We were for it. 

We went in. 

Beside Captain S. was a short 
and tubby Japanese dressed 
as though for a royal garden 
party. On a table lay a shiny 
silk hat and immaculate gloves. 

“These are the two officers 
concerned,” said S. briefly. 
(This was going to be pretty 
sticky, I thought.) ‘‘ They are 
the commanding officers of H.M. 
Submarines LZ 2 and L 15.” 

The Japanese strode towards 
us and shook us warmly by 
the hand. We felt the relief 
of the reprieved murderer! 
What the devil was all this, 
anyway ? 

He stood back and looked at 
us, and suddenly broke into 
rapid speech. 

“On behalf of the Japanese 
Empire I wish to thank you 
two gentlemen for the rescue 
of one of our ships and her 
crew. Without your help it 
is certain they would have 
perished.” 

I dared not look at Mac, for 





1 Single gun fired to denote that a Court-martial is sitting. 
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I felt an almost irresistible desire 
to laugh. How true was the 
jingle of conscience and cowards! 

“Which of you two is the 
senior officer? ’’ he demanded. 
I pleaded guilty. 

“T have great pleasure in 
presenting you with——” he 
paused to fumble with a small 
box. ‘ Gosh!” I thought, 
“ T’ve always coveted the Order 
of the Rising Sun.” I stood a 
little straighter as he juggled 
with the string. 

‘“_a small token of our 
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thanks,” he completed hur- 
riedly. He handed me a tiny, 
painted wooden doll. 

I thanked him suitably while 
S. winked at me over his shoul- 
der. I fought a losing battle 
with my laughter and sensed 
Mac was in the same condition. 
We rushed from the cabin un- 
ceremoniously and exploded 
noisily round the first corner. 

“Mac,” I said weakly, press- 
ing the doll into his hand, 
“here’s the booby prize. 
You’ve earned it!” 
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